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CHAP, VI 


aud of Knowledge. 


V Propoſetion can be known 


to be true, where the Eſſence 
| of each Species mentioned i is not 
bn 


9WN., 


. This more 1 concerns 


Sub ſtances. 


The Truth if ev univerſal 


Propoſitions concerning dab- 
ſtances, is ta be known. 
. Becauſe 0-exiftence of Treas 
tne Caſeiis tobe Known. 
8, 9. Inſtance in Gold. 
10. As far as any ſuch Co- ex- 
 iflencecan be known, ſo far 
univerſal Propaſitions may 
be certain But this ill go 
uA little Way, becauſe, 
Il, 12. The Qualities which make 
; our complex Ideas of Sub- 
ſtances, depend molily on 
external, remote, and un- 
percerved Cauſes. 
13. Judgment may reach far- 
| ther, but that is not Knows 
| „ 5 
14, What is requif te for our 
Kno wleage of Subſtances. 
15. Whilſt our Ideas of dub an- 
ces contain not their real 
Con fl ilutions, Wwe can make 
but fewgeneral certginPro- 
poſitions concerning them, 


16. Wherein lies the general 
Certain * Propoſi lions. 


eee, 
07 univerſal Propzſi tions, their et . VII. 
oY Truth and Certainly: 
07 Maxims. 
$E.C:T:; | 
1. Treating of Words neceſſary to 8 E 7 . 
Knowledge. | . They are ſelf-evident. 
2. General 7 ruths hardly to "R 2 Wherein that wy eutdence 
un ſerſtood, but on verbal Pro- conſiſts. _ | 
poſitions. | 3. Self-evidence not peculiar 
3. Certainty tre fold, of Truth lo received Axiom. 


4 Firft, As to ldentily and 
Diverſity, all Propefitiens 


are equally ſelf-evident. 


5 8. Secondly, In Coexiſtence 


«ve vave few ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions. 


6. Thirdly, In ot ber Relations | 


we may have, 
7. [9 


* 
. . rt 
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8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 
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 Fourthly, Concerning real Ex- 


iſtence, wwe have none. 
Theſe Axioms do not much in- 


uence our other Knowledge, 
Firft, Becauſe they are not 


the Truths ae firſt knew. 
Secondly, Becauſe on them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge 
do not depend. © 

What uſe rage general Max 


ini habe. 


Maxims, if care be mt 16 


in the uſe of Wards, may prove 


13. 
14. 


Contradictions. 


Inſtance in Vacuum. 
They pi ove nyt the Exiſtence of 


Things without us. 


15. 
8 19. 


20. 


Their At plication ee 
about complex Ideas, 1 


16, | 


18. Inflance in Man. 
Little uſe of theſe Maxims in 


Proofs, wuhere we bave clear 


and diſiindt Ideas. 


T heir uſe dangerous where our 
Ideas are confleſed. 
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C H A P. VIII. 
Of trifling "TO Lions. 
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i. Some Propoſitions bri ing n 


Increaſi to our Knowledge. 


; 2, 3. As, Firſt, Llentical Pro- 
Ein poſit ions. 


4. Secondly, When a Paie of 


Any complex Iilea is predicat- 
ed of the I ole. 
As part of the Definition of 
the Term d: fined. 

Inflance, Man and Fa fry. 
For this teaches but the Sig- 
nificatiun of Words. 

But not real Knowledge. 
General Proprfitions con- 
cerning Subſtances, are * 
ten trifling. 


10. And why, | 


11. Third: ly, Uſing Wards vari- 


ouſly, is trifling with them. 
12. Marks of «erbal Propoſi ti-. 


ons. Firſt, Predication in 
 abſfliral, © 
13. Secondly, A part of the De- 


finition PRE wad . 


Term. 
FF 
"CHAF. IX 


Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


SEC Ke: 
1. General certain Nee 
concerning not Exiſtence. 
2. A three-fold Knowledge of 
Exiſtence. 
3. Our Knowledge of our own 
Exiſtence is intuitive. 
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CHAT. X. 


07 our „ of the kalle 
f .« GOD. 


$ECT 


1. Me are capable of puſs 
certainly, that there is @ 


. 
2. Man knows that he himſelf 
15. 
3. He 3 alſo, that nothing 
cannot produce a Being, 
therefore ſomething Eternal. 
4. That eternal Being muſt be 
mo powerful. 
5. And moſt . 
6. And therefore GOD. 
7. Our Idea of a moſt per ft c 
Being. not the ſole Fe of 
a G OD. 
8. Something from Eternity. 
9. Two Sorts of Beings, Cogi- 
tative and Incogitative. 


11,12. Therefore there has been 


on eternal Wiſdom. 
| | 13. 
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13. Whether material or no. 
14. Not material. Firſt, be- 


cauſe every Particle of 


Matter is not cogitative. 
15. Secondly, One Particle 
alone of Matter, cannot 
be cogitat ive. 
16. Thirdly, A Syſtem of i, in- 
ce gitalive Matter cannot 
be cg itative. 


17. Whether in Motion or at 


Ren. 


18 n 19. Matter not co-eternal with 


an eternal Mind. 
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CHAP. XI. 


07 the Kenoledge of the E xiflence 


of other Joi ngs 


SECT. 


1. 1 to be bad only by 1 


tion. | 


2. Inflance, Whiteneſs of this 


8 
3. This tho' not ſo certain as 


| Demonſtration, yet may be 


called Knowledge, and 


proves the. exiflence of 


Things without us. 

4. Firſt, becauſe we cannot 
have them but by the Inlet 
of the Senſes, 

5. Becauſe an Idea from anal 


Senſation, and another from 


Memory, are very diſtin 
Perceptions. 


6. Thirdly, Pleaſure or Pain 


which accompanies actual 


Senſation, accompanies not 
the returning of thoſe Ideas 
without the external Ob- 
jects. 

7. Fourthly, Our Senſes 7577 
one another s Teſtimony of 


the Exiſtence of outward 
Things, 


8. This Certainty is as great as 


our Condition needs. 


9. But reaches no farther than 


actual Senſation. 


10, Folly to expect Demonſtra ation 


in every thing. 


11. Paſt Exiflence is known by 
Memory. 


12. The Exiſtence of Spirits * 


knowable. 
13. Particular Propoſitions, con- 
cerning Exiſtence, are abate 


able. 


14. And general Propoſitions con- 


cerning abſtract Ideas. 
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| of the Improvement of our Know- | 


leage. 


s ECT. 


I. Knowledge is not from Max- 
n... 


2. The Occaſion of that Opinion. 
3. But from the comparing clear 


and diſtin Ideas. 
Dangerous to build upon preca- 
rious Principles, 
This no certain way t9 Truth. 
But to compare clear compleat 
Ideas under fleady Names. 
7. The true Method of advancing 
Knowledge, is by confidering 
our abſtra# Ideas, 
8. By which Morality alſo may 
be made clearer, © 
9. But Knowledge of Bodies is 
to be improved only by Experi- 
"ence. 
10. This may procure us Conveni- 
egnce, not Science. 
11. We are fitted for moral Know- 
ledge, and natural —— | 
ments. 
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12. But 
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12. But muſt beware of Hypo- 

theſes and wrong Pr nciple. 

13. The true uſe of Hypotheſes. 

14. Clear and diflin& Ideas with 
fettled Names, and the find- 
ing of thoſe which ſhew their 
Agreement or Diſagreement, 
are the ways to enlarge our 
Knowledge. 

15. Mathematicks an Inſtance of 


k t N 
CHAP. un. 


Some other Conf der ations concern 


ing our * 


8 E C 

1. Our Kmawledoe partly 56 
ſary, partly voluntary, 

2. The Application voluntary; 


| but we know as things are, | 


nol as ave leaſe. . 


3. Inftances in Number. 
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CHAP. XV. 


of Tuag ment. 
8 80 8 of 


Our lache 4 ſhort, 


ave want ſomething elſe. 

2. What uſe to be made of this 
tavilight Eflate. _ 

- Js Judgment. ſufplies the Want 
of Knowwl: : age. | 


4. Judgment is tbe a 1 5. 


| Things to be ho, without per- 
 ceiving it. 
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OF Probabili ity. 


SEC 
1. Probability is the = 


ance 'f Agreement upon * 
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2. 1t is to ſupply the want of 


Knowledge. 


* Being that which makes us pre- 
Jume things to be true, before 


we hnow them to be ſo. 


4. The Grounds of Probability are 


two ; Con for mity with our own 


| Experience, or the Teftimony of 


others Experience. 
5. In this, all the Agreements, 
pro and con, ought to be exa- 


mined, befare we come to a 


Judg ment. 
6. They being __— of mow 7 Va- 
n; | 


een bu. 
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Of the * of Ment. 
E C T. 
1. Our Aſſent ought to be ls 
ted by the Grounds of Probabi- 
lity. 


2. Theſe cannot always be all afu- 7 
ally in View, and then aue muſt 


content vor /alipet with the Re- 


me brance that wwe once ſaw 


Greund for ſuch a De ree © 
Aſſent. fer 1 55 5 
3. The ill Conſequence of this, if 
our former Judgment were not 
rightiy made. 
4. The right uſe of it is mu- 
tual Charity and Forbearance. 
Probability is either of Matter 
we Fact or Speculation. 
. The concurrent Experience of 
all other Men with aurs, pro- 
duces Has ance approaching to 
Knoxw, age. | 


7. Unqueſtionable "Teſtimony 8 4 


Epe, ience, for the moſt part 
produce Confidence. 

8. Fair Teſtimony, and the * 

ure of the Thing ind. ifferent, 

| rogue alſo confident Belief. 

| 9. Ex- 


1 


9. ee and Teſtimonies 


claſhing, infinitely vary the 
Degrees of Probability. 
15. { ee Teſtimonies, the 
| farther removed, the leſs their 
Proof. 
11. Tet Hiſtory is f great Je. 
12. In things which 8 cannot 
diſcover, Analog y is the great 
Rule of Probability. | 
13. One Caſe where contrary Ex- 


pberience leſſens not the Teſti- 


"mony. 
14. The bare Teſtimony of Revela- 
tion is the igheſt Certainly. 


| eee 
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Of Reafon. 
8 E C T. 


1. Various ene, of the 


_ quord Rea 


1 Wherein Reaſoning confi ſes. 
. 1ts four Parts. 


4. Hein not the great Infiru- 


by T ment of Reaſon, | 
5. Helps little in Demonſtration, 
leſs in Probability. 


6. Serves not to. increaſe our 


Knowledge but fence with it. 
7. Other Helps 2 be ſought. 
5. We reaſon about Particulars. 
9. Firſt, ＋ fails us for 
ant of. Ideas. 
10. rod th Becauſe if obſcure 
and 3 Ideas. | 
11. Thirdly, For want of inter- 
mediate Ideas. 
12. Fourthly, Becauſe of awrong 
Principles. 
13. Fiſthly, Becauſe of deubtful 


erms. 


14. Our bigheſt Degree of Nnoavu- 5 


ledge is intuitive without rea- 
ſoning. 


15. The next is Demonſtration E 
reaſoning. 
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16. 70 ſupply the Narrowneſs of 
this, we have nothing but 
Judgment upon probable Rea- 


ſoning. 
EW. 
dgment. 
255 equences of Words, and 
Conſequences of Ideas. 
Four Sorts of Arguments : 
Firſt, Ad Verecundiam. 
Secondly, Ad Ignorantiam. ' 
Thirdly, Ad Hominem. 
Fourthly, Ad Judicium. 
Above, contrary, and accord- 
ing to Reaſon. | 


Reaſon and F aith nat oppoſ te. 


17. 
18. 


Demonſiration, 


19. 


21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 
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e H A P. XVIII. 


Of Faith and. . and their 


di ſting Provinces. 
8 E 0 5 
1. Neceſſary to know their Boun- 
daries. | 
2. Faith and Reaſon what," as 
8 5 
3. No new ſimple Idea can be 
conveyed by traditional Reve- 
lation, 
4. Traditional Revelation may 


make us know Propoſitions 
knowable alſo by Reaſon, but 
not with the ſame Certainty 
that Reaſon doth. £0 

. Revelation cannot be admitted | 
againſt the clear Evidence of 

Reaſon. © 

. Traditional Revelation much 
leſs. 

. Things above Reaſon. 

Or not contrary to Reaſun, i / 
revealed, are Matter of Fait 
Revelation in Matters, where 
Reaſon cannot judge, or but 


probably, ought to be hearken- 
| ed fo, | IO, 


10. in Matters 

can afford certain Knowledge 
that is to be henrhened to. 

17; 


where Reaſon 


If the Boundaries be nit ſet 


between Faith and Reaſon, 


no Enthuft rtaſm, or Extrava- 
gancy in e can be con- 
tradidted. 
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SECT, 


. Live of Truth 8 


. Fercvardnęſa to dictate, 


Lobe nce. 


Force of Entbufiaſm. 


4. Reaſon and Revelation, 


3 

3 Riſe of Entbuſi aſm. 
- 
9 


Entbuſiaſm. 


| Enthuft ſaſin miſtaken for Sees 


ing and Feeling. 


10. Enthufiaſei, bow to be diſce- 


vered. 


11. Enthuſiaſm failsaf Evidence, 


that the Propoſition is from 


GOD. 
12. Firmneſs of Perſuaſun, no 


' Prorf that any fran i 15 
from GO D. 


13. Light in the Mind, wht. 
14. Revelation muſt be judged by 


Reaſon. 


| 18 Relief no Pr of Revelati- 


on. 
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4 "thoſe who want them, #4 
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4. People hindered from In- 


quiry. 
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uſe them. 


6. Thirdly, Want of Will tg 
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JJ 
L Of WW. ords, or Language in General. 5 ; 


J. 1.3 NOD having deſigned Manfora  _ 1 
x om” ſociable 3 made him Man fitted to 1 
FAS G Va not only with an Inclination, form articu- 3 
I and under a Neceſſity to late Sounds. | 
. r have Fellowſhip with thoſe of 5 | 
his own Kind; but furniſhed him alſo with Language which | 
was to be the great Inſtrument, and common Tye of Society. * 1 
Man therefore had by Nature his Organs ſo faſhioned, as to be | 
fit to frame articulate Sounds, which we call Words. But this | 
was not enough to produce Language; for Parrots, and ſeve- 
ral other Birds, will be taught to make articulate Sounds diſtin& — 
enough, which yet, by no means, are capable of Language. 1 
F. 2. Beſides articulate Sounds therefore, it een 
was farther neceſſary, that he ſhould be able to g; ns of Ideas 
uſe theſe Sounds, as Signs of internal Conceptionsz 1225 f 
and to make them ſtand as Marks for the Ideas within his w 
Mind, whereby they might be made known to others, and the 
e of Men's Minds be conveyed from one to another. 
F. 3. But neither was this ſufficient to make + __. I 
f Words ſo uſeful as they ought to be. It is not Te 33 
: enough for the Perfection of Language, that 8 JS 
Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas, unleſs thoſe Signs can be 
ſo made uſe of, as to comprebend ſeveral particular Things: 
For the Multiplication of Words would have perplexed their 
Uſe, had every particular ng wood of a diſtin Name to be 


Vor n. | Ggnified 


hn” a 


1 Words or Language i in 8 


fignified bye To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had 
yet u farther Improvement in the Uſe of general Terms, where- 
by one Word was made to mark a Muliitode of particular Ex- 
| iſtences : Which advantageous uſe of Sounds was obtained only 
by the Difference of the Ideas they were made Signs of. Thoſe 
Names becoming general, which are made to ſtand for general 
Ideas, and thoſe remaining particular, where the Ideas 12 are 
uſed for are particular. I 
. 4. Beſides theſe Names which ſtand for jede 
Ideas, there be other Words which Men make ware 
uſe of, not to ſignify any Idea, but the want or to oi 
abſence of bene I ſimple or complex, or all /deas together; . 
ſuch as are Nihil in Latin, and in Engliſn, Ignorance and Bar- Ford 
renneſs. All which negative or privative Words, cannot be and 
aid properly to belong to, or ſignify no Ideas: for then they F. 
would be perfectly inſignificant Sounds: But they relate to po- imme 
ſitive Ideas, and ſignify their Abſence. 1 
. F. 5. It may alſo lead us a little ed the ſo |; 
Wards uli. Original of all our Notions and Knowledge, if Sorts 
mately derived. we remark how great a Dependence our Words in th 
| Jromſuch as have on common ſenſible Ideas; and how thoſe like 
grify ak which are made uſe of to ſtand for Actions and are; 
Idas: Neotions quite removed from Senſe, have tber 
riſe from thence, and from obvious ſenſible Ideas, are tranſ- bette 
ferred to more abſtruſe Significations, and made to ftand for A vant 
 Hdeas that come not under the Cognizance of our Senſes; v. g. ough 
to ſmagine, Apprebend, Comprebend, Adbere, Conceive, In- Une 
fill, Diſguſt, Diſturbance, Tranguillitiy, &c. are all Words is im 
taken from the Operations of ſenſible Things, and applied to cerni 
certain Mades of Thinking. Spirit, in its primary Signifi- ons, 
cation is Breath; Angel, a Meſſenger : And 1 doubt not, but I neci 
if we could ase them, to their Sources, we ſhould find, in all F T 
Languages, the Names which ſtand for Things that fall not [Ffollo! 
under aur Senſes, to have had their firſt riſe from ſenſible 
Ideas, By which we may give ſome kind of gue, what kind 
of Notions they were, and whence derived, Which filled their 
Minds, who were the firſt Beginners of Languages; ; and how Þ 
Nature, even in che naming of Things, unawares ſuggeſted to 
Men. the Originals and Principles of all their Knowledge: 
Whilſt to giwe Names, that might make known to others any 
Operations they felt in themſelves, or any other Idear, that | 
aame not under their Senſes, they were fain to borrow Words | 
from ordinary known eas of Senſation, by that means to 
make ner the Cy to conceive Tow ee, they | 
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their Minds about them ; 


Words or Language in General. 

experimented in themſelves, which made no outward ſenſible 
Appearances; and then when they had got known and agreed 
Names, to ſignify thoſe internal Operations of their own Minds, 
they were ſufficiently furniſhed to make known by Words, all 
their other Ideas; ſince they could conſiſt of his "gs but either 
of outward ſenſible Perceptions, or of the inward Operations of 
we having, as has been proved, no 
but what originally come either from ſenſible Ob- 
from the in- 


Ideas at all, 
jects without, or what we feel within ourſelves, 


ward Workings of our own Spirits, of which we are conſcious 
to ourſelves within. 


§. 6. But to Aer end beiter ths Uſe and 


3 Force of Language, as ſubſervient to Inſtruction Diftribution. 
and Knowledge, it will be convenient to conſider, 


Firſt, To what it is that Names, in the uſe of Language, are | 


: immiediately applied. 


Secondly, Since all (except proper) Names are general, and 


ſo ſtand not particularly for this or that ſingle Thing, but for 
Sorts and Ranks of Things; it will be neceſſary to conſider, 
in the next Place, what the Sorts and Kinds, or, if you rather 
like the Latin Names, what the Species and Genera of Things 
are; wherein they conſiſt; 
3 Theſe being, (as they ought) well looked into; we ſhall the 
better come to find the right uſe of Words; the natural Ad- 
vantages and Defects of Language; and the Remedies that 
Fought to be uſed, to avoid the Inconveniencies of Obſcurity or 
3 Uncertainty 1 in the Signification of Words, without which, it 
18 impoſſible to diſcourſe with any Clearneſs, or Order, con- 
cerning Knowledge: Which being converſant about Propoſiti- 
ons, and thoſe moſt commonly univerſal ones, has greater Con- 


and how they come to be made. 


nection with Words, than perhaps is ſuſpected. 
Theſe Conſiderations e ſnall be the Matter of the 


E following Chapters. 


ie 
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O the Signiſication of Words, _ : 

ah e , . I. KN MAN, tho! he have great Variety I 
4 en: : M of Thoughts, wy ; ſuch, from 
ceſſary fur „ which others, as well as himſelf, 7? 
Communicati. might receive Profit and Delight; yet they 
= are all within his own Breaſt, inviſible, and 

* 5 hidden from others, nor can of themſelves be 
made appear. The Comfort and Advantage of Society, not 

: being to be had without Communication of Thoughts, it was 
| _ neceſſary, that Man ſhould find out ſome external ſenſible 
Signs, whereby thoſe inviſible Ideas, which his Thoughts are 
made up of, might be made known to others. For this pur- 
poſe, nothing was ſo fit, either for Plenty, or Quickneſs, as 
_ thoſe articulate Sounds, which, with ſo much Eaſe and Varie- 
ty, he found himſelf able to make. Thus we may conceive |! 
how Words, which were by Nature ſo well adapted to that 
purpoſe, come to be made uſe of by Men, as tbe Signs of their 
Ideas; not by any natural Connection, that there is between 
particular articulate Sounds and certain Ideas, for then there 
Would be but one Language amongſt all Men; but by a vo- 
luntary Impoſition, whereby ſuch a Word is made arbitrarily 
the Mark of ſuch an Idea. The Uſe then of Words, is to be 
ſenſible Marks of Ideas; and the Ideas they ſtand for, are their 
Proper and immediate Signification © _ | | 
De ev thei! §. 2. The Uſe Men have of theſe Marks, be- 1 
ſenſible Signs ing either to record their own Thoughts for | 
of his Ideas the Aſſiſtance of their own Memory; or, as it 
avho uſes them, Were, to bring out their Ideas, and lay them 
„ before the view of others; Words, in their pri- 
mary or immediate Signification, ſtand for nothing, but the Ideas in 
the Mind of him that uſes them, how imperte&ly ſoever, or 
careleſly thoſe Ideas are collected from the Things, which | 
they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. When a Man ſpeaks to ano- 
ther, it is that he may be underſtood : and the end of Speech 
is, that thoſe Sounds, as Marks, may make known his Ideas 
to the Hearer. That then which Words are Marks of, arc | 
the Ideas of the Speaker: Nor can any one apply them, as 
Marks, immediately to any thing elſe, but the Ideas, that 7 : 
„ | | himſelt 
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J himſelf hath. For this would be to make them Signs of his 
T own Conceptions, and yet apply them to other Idea; which 
would be to make them Signs, and not Signs of his Ideas at 

the fame time; and ſo in effect, to have no Signification at 
all. Words being voluntary Signs, they cannot voluntary 
3 Signs impoſed by him on Things he knows not. That would % 
de to make them Signs of nothing, Sounds without Signifi- 


cation. A Man cannot make his Words the Signs either of 
Qualities in things, or of Conceptions in the Mind of ano- 
ther, whereof he has none in his own. Until he has ſome 
Ideas of his own, he cannot ſuppoſe them to correſpond with 
the Conceptions of another Man; nor can he uſe any Signs 
for them : For thus they would be the Signs of he knows not 


what, which is in Truth, to be the Signs of nothing. But when 


he repreſents to himſelf other Men's Ideas, by ſome of his 
own, if he conſent to give them the ſame Names, that other 
Men do, tis ſtill to his own Ideas; to Ideas that he has, and 
not to {dear that he has nt. 1 
F. 3. This is ſo neceſſary in the Uſe of Li LT, 
guage, that in this reſpect, the Knowing, and ſenfibleSigns of 
the Ignorant; the Learned and Unlearned, *p;; Ideas %, 
uſe the Words they ſpeak (with any meaning) uſes them. | 
all alike: They, in every Man's Mouth fland 8 


for the Ideas he bas, and which he would expreſs by them. 


A Child having taken Notice of nothing in the Metal he 
hears called Gold, but the bright ſhining yellow Colour, he 
applies the Word Gold only to his own Ided of that Colour, 
and nothing elſe; and therefore calls the ſame Colour in a 
Peacock's Tail, Gold. Another that hath better obſerved, 
adds to ſhining yellow, great Weight; and then the Sound 
Gold, when he uſes it, ſtands for a complex Idea of a ſnining 
Yellow and very weighty Subſtance. Another adds to thoſe * 
Qualities, Fuſibility: And then the Word Gold to him ſig- 
nifies a Body, bright, yellow, fuſible, and very heavy. Ano- 
ther adds Malleability. Each of theſe uſes equally the Word 
Gold, when they have Occaſion to expreſs the Idea, which 
they have applied it to: But it is evident that each can apply 
it only to his own Idea; nor can he make it ſtand, as a Sign 
of ſuch a complex Idea, as he has not . 
g. 4. But tho! Words, as they are uſed by Words often 
Men, can properly and immediately ſignify /ecretly refer- 
nothing but the Ideas, that are in the Mind of 0 Firſt, to the 
the Speaker; yet they in their 'Thoughts give = * ow 
them a ſecret Reference to two other Things. ““ — - 
| | * 


% 


6 The Signification of Mord. 
Firſt, They. ſuppoſe their Wards to be Marks of 'the Idea in 
the Minds alfo of other Men, with whom they communicate : For 


elſe they ſhould talk in vain, and could not be underſtood, if 


the Sounds they applied to one Idea, were ſuch, as by the 


Hearer were applied to another, which is to ſpeak two Lan- 


guages. But in this, Men ſtand not uſually to examine, whe- 
ther the Idea they and thoſe, they diſcourſe with have in their 
Minds, be the fame: But think it enough, that they uſe the 
Word, as they imagine, in the common Acceptation of that 
Language; in which. they ſuppeſe, that the Idea they make it 
a Sign of, is preciſely the ſame, to which the Underſtanding 
Men of that Country apply that Name.  _ 
Secondly, To 1 N. Secondly, Becauſe | Men would not be 
the Reality o thought to talk barely of their own Imaginations, 


| Things, but of Things as really they are; therefore they 
1 >| 1 often ſuppoſe their W ords to ſtand alſo for the Re- 
ality of Things. But this relating more particularly to Subſtan- 


ces, and their Names, as perhaps the former does to ſimple 
Ideas and Modes, we ſhall ſpeak of theſe two different ways of 


applying Words more at large, when we come to treat of the ; 


Names of mixed Modes and Subſtances, in particular: Tho' 


give me leave here to lay, that it is a perverting the uſe of 
Words, and brings unavoidable Obſcurity and Confuſion into 
their Signification, whenever we make them ſtand for any 


thing, but thoſe Ideas we have in our own Minds. Fa 
rods by ah" © §. 6. Concerning Words alſo, it is farther to 


readily excite be conſidered: Firſt, That they being imme 


e diately the Signs of Men's Ideas; and by that 
means, the Inſtruments whereby Men commu- 


nicate their Conceptions, and expreſs to ore another thoſe 


Thoughts and Imaginations, they have within their own Breaſts, 
there comes by conſtant uſe, to be ſuch a Connedion between cer- 
lain Sounds, and the Ideas they ſiand for, that the Names 


heard, almoſt as readily excite certain Ideas, as if the Objects 


themicives, which are apt to produce them, did actually effect 


the Senſes, Which is manileſtly ſo in all obvious ſenſible 


| Quaiities; and in all Subſtances, that frequently and tamiliarly 
occur to us. | | | | 


Wards often 9.7. Secondly, That though the proper and im- 


| "wot winden mediate Signification ot Words, are Ideas in the 
Signification. Mind of the Speaker; yet becauſe by familiar 
ule from our Cradles, we come to learn certain 
articulate Sounds very perfectly, and have them readily on 
our Tongues, and always at hand in our Memories; but yet, 
are 


The Signification of Words. 7 
are not always careful to examine, or ſettle their Significations 
perfectly, it often happens that Men, even when they would 


apply themſelves to an attentive Confideration, do ſet their 


Thoughts more on Words than Things. Nay, becauſe Words are 
many of them learned before the Ideas are known for which 
they ſtand : Therefore ſome, not only Children, but Men, 
ſpeak ſeveral Words, no otherwiſe than Parrots do, only be- 
cauſe they have learned them, and have been accuſtomed to 
thoſe Sounds. But ſo far as Words are of Uſe and Significa- 


tion, ſo far is there a conſtant Connection between the Sound 


and the Idea; and a Deſignation, that the one ſtands. for the 
other; without which Application of them, they are nothing 


but ſo much infignificant Noiſe. the 


F. 8. Words by long and familiar uſe, as hass ET 
been ſaid, come to excite in Men certain Ideas, Their Signi- 


| fo conſtantly and readily, that they are apt to fication perfedt- 
ſuppoſe a natural Connection between them. 6 arbitrary. 
But that they fgnify. only Men's peculiar Ideas, . 
and that by a perfectly arbitrary Impoſition, is evident, in that 
they often fail to excite in others (even that ule the ſame Lan- 
_ guage) the ſame Ideas, we take them to be the Signs of: And 


every Man has ſo inviolable a Liberty, to make Words ſtand 


for what Ideas he pleaſes, that no one hath the Power to make 


others have the fame Ideas in their Minds, that he has, when 


they uſe the ſame Words that he does. And therefore the 


great Auguſius himſelf, in the Poſſeſſion of that Power which 
ruled the World, acknowledged, he could not make a new 
Latin Word; which was as much as to ſay, That he could 
not arbitrarily appoint ' what Idea any Sound ſhould be a Sign 

of, in the Mouths and common Language of his SubjzeQs. - 


Tis true, common uſe, by a tacit Conſent, appropriates cer- 
tain Sounds to certain Ideas in all Languages, which fo far li- 


mits the Signification of that Sound, that unleſs a Man applies 


it to the ſame Idea, he does not ſpeak properly: And let me 


add, that unleſs a Man's Words excite the ſame Ideas in the 
Hearer, which he makes them ſtand for in ſpeaking, he does 
not ſpeak intelligibly. But whatever be the Conſequence of 
any Man's uſing of Words differently, either from their gene- 
ral Meaning, or the particular Senfe of the Perſon to whom he 
addreſſes them, this is certain, their Signification, in his Uſe of 
them, is limited to his Ideas, and they can be Signs of nothing 
elſe. 


CHAP. 


8 Beneral Terms. 
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The greateſt F. 1. 1 Things that exit being Par- 
bart f Words ticulars, it may perhaps be thought 


5 88 


too, I mean in their Signification: but yet we find the quite 


contrary. The far greateſt parts of Words, that make all Lan- 


Ret are general Terms: which has not been the Effect of 
eglect, or Chance, but of Reaſon, and Neceſſity. | 

SF. 2. Firſt, It is impoſſible that every particu- 
For every par- lar Thing ſhould bave a diſtin peculiar Name. 


ticular Thinglo For the S{pnification and Uſe of Words, de- 


Hawe a Name 


pending on that Connection, which the Mind 
15 impoſſible. makes between its {dear and the Sounds it 
| uſes as Signs of them, it is neceſſary, in the 
| Application of Names to Things, that the Mind ſhould have 
diſtin&t Ideas of the Things, and retain alſo the particular 


Name that belongs to every one, with its peculiar Approba- 
tion to that Idea. But it is beyond the Power of Human Ca- 


pacity to frame and retain diſtin& Ideas of all the particular 


Things we meet with: Every Bird, and Beaſt Men ſaw; every 
Tree, and Plant that affected the Senſes, could not find a place 
in the moſt capacious Underſtanding. If it be looked on as 


an Inſtance of a prodigious Memory, That ſome Generals 


Have been able to call every Soldier in their Army, by his pro- 
per Name; we may eaſily find a Reaſon why Men have never 


attempted to give Names to each Sheep in their Flock, or 5 


Crow that flies over their Heads, much leſs to call every Leaf 


of Plants, or Grain of Sand that came in their way by a pe- 
culiar Name. 


3 ES, z eben If i it were poſſible, it would yet 
en. be uſeleſs; becauſe it would not ſerve to the 


chief End of Language. Men would in vain heap up Names 


of particular Things, that would not ſerve them to commu- 
nicate their Thoughts. Men learn Names, and uſe them in 
Talk with others, only that they may be underſtood : which 


is then only done, when, by Ule or Conſent, the Sound I 


reaſonable that Words, which 
ought to be conformed to Things, ſhould be fo 


make, 


1 
* 
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make, by the Organs of Speech, excites in another Man's Mind, 
who hears it, the Idea I apply it to in mine, when J ſpeak it. 
This cannot be done by Names applied to particular Things, 
whereof I alone having the Ideas in my Mind, the Names of 
them could net be ſignificant, or intelligible to another, who 
was not acquainted with all thoſe very particular Things, which 


= had fallen under my Notice. 


F. 4. Thirdly, But yet granting this alſo feaſible (which J 
think is not ;) yet adiſtin Name for every particular Thing would 
not be of any great Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge: which, 
though founded in particular Things, enlarges itſelf by gene- 
ral Views; to which, Things reduced into Sorts under general 
Names, are properly ſubſervient. "Theſe, with the Names be- 
| longing to them, come within ſome Compaſs, and do not mul- 
tiply every Moment, beyond what either the Mind can contain, 
or Uſe requires. And therefore in theſe, Men have, for the 
moſt part, ſtopped; but yet not ſo, as to hinder themſelves 
from diſtinguiſhing particular Things, by appropriated Names, 
where Convenience demands it. And therefore in their own 
| Species, which they have moſt to do with, and wherein they 
have often occaſion to mention particular Perſons, they make 
uſe of proper Names; and their diſtinc Individuals have di- 
ſtinct Denominations. „„ 5 
F. 5. Beſides Perſons, Countries alſo, Cities, 


Rivers, Mountains, and other the like Diſtinc- OO Slat, 
| tionsof Place, have uſually found peculiar Names, Names. 


and that for the ſame Reaſon; they being ſuch 
as Men have often an Occaſion to mark particularly, and, 
as it were, ſet before others in their Diſcourſes with 
them. And I doubt not, but if we had Reaſon to mention 
particular Horſes, as often as we have to mention particular 
Men, we ſhould have proper Names for the one, as familiar as 
for the other; and Bucephalus would be a Word as much in uſe, 
as Alexander. And therefore we fee that amongſt Jockeys, 
Horſes have their proper Names to be known and diſtinguiſhed 
by, as commonly as their Servants: Becauſe, among them, there 

is often occaſion to mention this or that particular Horſe, when 
)ͤõͤͤ ut Oo. 

§. 6. The next thing to be conſidered is, how _ | 

general Words come to be made. For ſince all How general 
Things that exiſt are only Particulars, -how Wards are 
come we by general Terms, or where find we made. 
| thoſe general Natures they are ſuppoſed to a 
ſtand for? Words become general, by being made the * 


10 General Terms, 
of general [das : And Ideas become general, by ſeparating 
from them the Circumſtances of Time and Place, and any 
other Ideas, that may determine them to this or that particular 
Exiſtence. By this way of Abſtraction they are made capable 
of repreſenting more Individuals than one; each of which, 
having in it a Conformity to that Abſtract Idea, is (as we call 
it) ok that ſort, | DEED HI bene: 
F. 7. But to deduce this a little more diſtincly, it will not 
perhaps be amiſs to trace our Notions, and Names, from their 
| beginning, and obſerve by what Degrees we proceed, and by 
what Steps we enlarge our Ideas from our firſt Infancy. There 
is nothing more evident, than that the Ideas of the Perſons 
Children converie with, (to inſtance in them alone) are like 
the Perſons themſelves, only particular. The eas of the 
Nurſe, and the Mother, are well framed in their Minds; and, 
like Pictures of them there, repreſent only thoſe Individuals. 
The Names they firſt gave to them, are confined to theſe In- 
dividuals; and the Name of Nurſe and Mamma, the Child 
nſes, determine themſelves to thoſe Perfons. Afterwards, 
when Time and a larger Acquaintance has made them obſerve, 
that there are a great many other Things in the World, that 
in ſome common Agreements of Shape, and ſeveral other Qua- 
ities, reſemble their Father and Mother, and thoſe Perſons 
hey have been uſed to, they frame an Idea, which they find 
thoſe many Particulars do partake in; and to that they give, 
with others, the Name Man, for Example. And bus they 
come io have a general Name, and a general Idea. Wherein 
they make nothing new, but only leave out of the complex 
© Jdea they had of Peter and James, Mary and Fane, that 
Which 1s peculiar to each, and retain only what 1s common to 
hem: , 7 5 8 5 
FS. 8. By the fame way, that they come by the general Name 
and Idea of Man, they eafily Advance to mare general Names 
and Notions. For obſerving, that ſeveral Things that differ 
from their Ilea of: Man, and therefore cannot be comprehended 
under that Name, have yet certain Qualities, wherein they 
agree with Man, by retaining only thofe Qualities, and uniting 
them into one Idea, they have again another and a more gene- 
ral Idea; to which having given a Name, they make a Term 
of a more comprchenſive Extenſion : Which new Idea is made, 
not by any new Addition, but only, as before, by leaving out 
the Shape, and ſome other Properties ſignified by the Name 
Man, and retaining only a Body, with Life, Senſe, and ſpon- 
taneous Motion, comprekended under the Name Animal. 


Ca 
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F. 9. That this is the Way, whereby Men firjt 45 
farmed general Ideas, and general Names ta General Ma- 
them, I think, is ſo evident, that there needs no ures are no- 
other Proof of it, but the conſidering of a Man's thing but ab 
ſelf, or others; and the ordinary Proceedings of Aract Ideas. 
their Minds in Knowledge: And he that thinks 
general Natures or Notions, are any thing elſe but ſuch abſtract 
and partial Ideas of more complex ones, taken at firſt from 
particular Exiſtences, will, I fear, be at a Loſs where 40 find 
them. For let any one reflect, and then tell me, wherein 
does his Idea of Man, differ from that of Peter and Paul; 
or his Iden of Horſe from that of Bucephalus, but in the leav— 
ing out ſomething that is pecultar to each Individual, and 
retaining fo much of thoſe particular complex Ideas of feveral 
particular Exittenccs as they are found to agree in? Of the 
complex Ideas, ſignified by the Names Man and Horſe, 
leaving out but thoſe Particulars wherein they differ, and re- 
taining only thoſe wherein they agree, and of thoſe making a 
new diſtinct complex Idea, and giving the Name Animal to it, 
one has a more general Term, that comprehends with Man, 
| ſeveral other Creatures. Leave out of the Idea of Animal, 
Senſe; and ſpontaneous Motion, and- the remaining complex 
dea, made up of the remaining {imple ones of Body, Life and 
Nourifhment, becomes a more general one, under the more 
comprehenſive Ferm Vivens. And not to dwell longer upon 
this Particular, ſo evident in itſelf, by the ſame way the Mind 
proceeds to Bady, Subſtance, and at laſt to Being, Thing, and 
ſuch univerſal Terms, which ſtand for any of cur. Ideas what- 
| ſoever. T'o conclude, this whole My/tery of Genera and Spe- 
cies, which make ſuch a Noiſe in the Schools, and are, with 
Juſtice, fo little regarded out of them, is nothing elſe but ab- 
ſtract Ideas, more or leſs comprehenſive, with Names annexed 
to them. In all which, this is conſtant and unvariable, That 
every more general Ferm, ſtands for ſuch an Idea, as is but 
a part of any of thoſe contained under it. 
: 9. 10. This may ſhew us the Reaſon, why in hy the Ge- 
the defining of Words, which is nothing but de- OE 
claring their Signification, we make uſe of the rily made uſeof 
Genus, or next general Word that comprehends i definitions. 
it: Which 'is not out of necefſity, but only to 


ſave the labour of enumerating the ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which 
the next general Word or Genus ſtands for; or, perhaps, ſome- 
times the ſhame of not being able to do it. But tho? defini 

by Genus and Differentia, (I crave leave to uſe theſe Terms of 


Art, 
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Art, though originally Latin, ſince they moſt properly fuit 


| thoſe Notions they are applied to;) I ſay, though, defining by 
the Genus be the ſhorteſt way : yet, I think, it may be doubted, 
whether it be the beſt. This I am ſure, it is not the only, and 


fo not abſolutely neceſſary. For, Definition being nothing but 
making another underſtand by Words, what Idea the Term 


defined ſtands for, a Definition is beſt made by enumerating 


thoſe ſimple Ideas that are combined in the Signification of 


the Term defined: and if inſtead of ſuch an Enumeration, 
Men have accuſtomed themſelves to uſe the next general 
Term, it has not been out of Neceſſity, or for greater Clear- 
neſs; but for quickneſs and diſpatch ſake. For I think, that 
to one who defired to know what Idea the Word Man ſtood 


for; if it ſhould be ſaid, that Man was a folid extended Sub- 


| ftance, having Lite, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, and the Fa- 
culty of Reaſoning, I doubt not but the meaning of the Term 
Man would be as well underſtood, and the Idea it ſtands for 
be at leaſt as clearly made known, as when it is defined to be 
a rational Animal; which by the ſeveral Definitions of Animal, 
Vivens, and Corpus, reſolves itſelf into thoſe enumerated Ideas. 
I have, in explaining the Term Man, followed here the ordi- 

| nary Definition of the Schools; which though, perhaps, not 


the moſt exact, yet ſerves well enough to my preſent Purpoſe. 


And one may, in this Inſtance, ſee what gave occaſion to the 
Rule, that a Definition muſt conſiſt of Genus and Differentia; 


and it ſuffices to ſhew us the little Neceſſity there is of ſuch a 


Rule, or Advantage in the ſtrict obſerving of it. For Defini- 


tions, as has been faid, being only the explaining of one 


Word, by ſeveral others, fo that the meaning or Idea it ſtands 
| for, may be certainly known; Languages are not always ſo 


made, according to the Rules of Logick, that every Term 


can have its Signification exactly and clearly expreſſed by two 


others. Experience ſufficiently ſatisfies us to the contrary ; 


or elſe thoſe who have made this Rule, have done ill, that they 


have given us ſo few Definitions conformable to it. But of 
Definitions, more in the next Chapter. "I pee 


$. 11. To return to general Words, it is 


General and plain, by what has been ſaid, That General and 
Unigerſal are Univerfal belong not to the real Exiſtence of 
Creaturesof the Things; but are the Inventions and Creatures of 
Underſtanding. the Underſtanding, made by it for its own Uſe, 

f and concern only Signs, whether Words or Ideas. 


Words are general, as has been ſaid, when uſed for Signs of 


general Ideas; and ſo are applicable indifferently to many par- 


ticulaf 
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ticular Thing; and Ideas are general, when they are ſet up as 
the Repreſentatives of many particular 'Things : But Univer- 
ſality belongs not to Things themſelves, which are all of them 
particular in their Exiſtence, even thoſe Words, and Ideas, 
which in their Signifcation, are general. When therefore we 
quit Particulars, the Generals that reſt, are only Creatures of 
our own making, their general Nature being nothing but the 
Capacity they are put into by the Underſtanding, of ſignify- 
ing or repreſenting many Particulars. For the ſignification 
they have, is nothing but a Relation, that by the Mind of 
Man is added to them (a). „FFF 
ek | | ES 33 


(a) Againſt this the Biſhop of Worceſter objects, and 5 
our Author“ anſwers as followeth: However, faith the * In his frſt 
Biſhop, the abſtracted Ideas are the Works of the Mind, as Letter, p.189. 

appear, by an Inſtance produced of the Eſſence of the Sun &c. 
being in one ſingle Individual: In which Caſe it ies 
granted, That the Idea may be fo abſtracted, that more Suns might 
_ agree 1n it, and it is as much a fort, as if there were as many Suns as 
there are Stars. So that here we have a real Eſſence ſubſiſting in 
one Individual, but capable of being multiplied into more, and the 
| fame Eſſence remaining. But in this one Sun there is a real Eſſence, 


and not a mere nominal, or abſtracted Eſſence: But ſuppoſe there 


were more Suns; would not each of them have the real Eſſence of the 
Sun? For what is it makes the Second Sun, but having the ſame real _ 
Eſſence with the Firſt ? If it were but a nominal Eſſence, then the Se- 
cond would have nothing but the Name. „ i 

This, as 4 underſtand it, replies Mr. Locke, is to prove that the 
abſtract general Eſſence of any ſort of Things, or Things of the ſame 
Denomination, v. g. of Man or Marigelds, hath a real Being out of the 
Underſtanding; which I confeſs, I am nor able to conceive. Your 
Lordſhip's Proof here brought out of my Eflay, concerning the Sun, 
J humbly conceive, will not reach it: becauſe what is ſaid there, 
does not at all concern the ea, but nominal! Eſſence, as is evident 
from hence, that the Idea J ſpeak of there, is a complex Idea; but 
we have no complex Idea of the internal Conſtitution or real Eſſence 
of the Sun. Beſides, I ſay expreſly, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub- 
ſtances into Species, by Names, is not at all founded on their real 
Eſſences. So that the Sun being one of the Subſtances, I cannot in 
the Place quoted by your Lordſhip, be ſuppoſed to mean by Ee? e 
of the Sun, the real Eſſence of the Sun, unleſs I had ſo expreſſed. But 
all this Argument will be at an end, when your Lordſhip ſhall have 
Explained what you mean by theſe Words, true dun. In my Senſe 
of them, any thing will be a<true San to which the name Sun may 

be truly and properly applied, and to thai Subſt-nce or Thing, the 
name Sun may be truly and properly applied, which has united in 
22 | h a 
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Eſence, then the Second would have nothing but the Name, 


14 General Terms. 
Ara BIde: F. 12. The next thing therefore to be conſi- 
Eine: dered, is, What kind of Signification it is, that 
of the Genera General Words have. For as it is evident, that 
and Species. they do not ſignify barely one particular Thing; 
for then they would not be general Terms, but 


: proper Names; ſo on the other Side it is as evident, they do 


not ſignify a Plurality; for Man and Men would then ſignify 


_—__— 


K * 


„ : 


it that Combination of ſenſible Qualities, by which any thing elſe, 
that is called Sun is diſt inguiſhed from other Subſtances, i. e. by the 


nomi nul Efſence: And thus our Sun is denominated and diſtinguiſhed 


from a fixed Star, not by a ve Fence that we do not know (for if we 
did, it is poſſible we ſhould find the real Effence or Conflitution of one 
of the fixed Stars io be the fame with that of our Sun) but by a com- 


plex Idea of ſenſible Qualities co-exiſting, which wherever they are 
found make a true Sun. And thus I crave leave to anſwer your Lord- 
| ſhip's Queſtion : For what is it mares the Second Sun to be a true Sun, 


but having the ſame real Hſſince with the firſt ? If it were but a nominal 


I humbly conceive, if it had the nominal Eſſence, it would have 


| ſomething beſides 1he Name, viz. "That Nomina! Effence which is 


ſufficient to denominate it truly a Sun, or to make it to be a true Sun, 
though we know nothing of that real Eſſence whereon that nominal 
one depends; your Lordſhip will then argue, That that real Efence is 


in the Second Sun, and makes the Second Sun, | grant it, when the Second 


dun comes to exiſt, ſo as to be perceived by us to have all the Ideas 
contained in our complex Idea, i. e. in our nominal Eſſence of a Sun. 


For ſhould it be true, (as is now believed by Aſtronomers) that the real 


Eſſence of the Sun were in any of the fixed Stars, yet ſuch a Star could 
not for that be by us called a Sun, whilſt it anſwers not our complex 


Idea or nominal Eſſence of a Sun. But how far that will prove. That 
the Efſences of Things, as they are knowable by us, have a Reality in them 


diſtinct from that of 2% r act Ideas in the Mind, which are merely Crea- 


tures of th» Mind, Ido not ſee ; and we ſhall farther enquire, in con- 


ſidering your Lordſhip's following Words. Therefore, ſay you, there 
muſt be a real Eſence in every In tividual of the fame Kind. Yes, aud 
I beg leave of your Lordſhip to ſay, of a different Kind too. For that 
alone is it which makes it to be what it is. 1 | wi 
That every Individual Subſtance has a real, internal, individual 
Conftitution, i. e. a rea} Eſſence, that makes it to be what it is, 1 
grant. Upon this your Lordſhip ſays, Peter, James, and Jobn, are 
all true and real Men, Anſ. Without doubt, ſuppoſing them to be 
Men, they are true and real Men, 2. e. ſuppoſing the Names of that 
cl belongs to them. And ſo three Bobagues are all true and real 
3obaques, ſuppoſing the Name of that ſpecies of Animals belongs to 
VV re 
N of 
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How, I beſeech your Lordſhip, are we certain, that they are Men, 
but only by our Senſes, finding thoſe Properties in them which anſwer 
the abſtract complex Idea, which is in our Minds of the ſpeci- 


ck 


| General Terms. 13 
the fame: and the Diſtincion of Numbers (as Grammarians 
call them) would be ſuperfluous and uſele!s. That then which 
general Words ſignify, is a Sort of Things; and each of them 
does that, by being a Sign of an abſtract Idea in the Mind, to 
which Idea, as things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they 
come to be ranked under that Name; or, which is all one, 
de of that Sort. Whereby it is evident that the Eſſences of 
the Sorts, or, {if the Latin Word pleaſes better) Species of 
Things, are nothing elſe but theſe abſtract Ideas, Fer the 
having the Eſſence of any Species, being that which makes any 

| 5 thing 
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For I beſeech your Lordſhip to conſider, Whether in your way of 
arguing, by naming them Peter, James and John, Names familiar to 
us, 2s appropriated to Individuals of the Species Man, your Lordſhip 
does not firſt ſuppoſe them Men, and then very iately aſk, Whether 
they be not all true and real Alen? But if I ſhould aſk your Lordſhip, 
Whether Herwcena, Cuckery and Conſbedu, were true and real Men or 
no? Your Lordſhip. would not be able to tell me, till J have pointed 
out to your Lordſhip the Individuals called by thoſe Names, your 
Lordſhip by examining whether they had in them thoſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities, which your Lordſhip has combined into that complex [dee to 
Which you give the ſpecifick Name Man, determined them all, or 
ſome of them, to be the Species which you call Man, and fo to be 
true and real Man ; which when your Lordihip has determined, tis 
plain you did it by that which is oniy the nominal Eſſence, as not know- 
ing the real one. But your Lordſhip farther aſks, Hbat is it makes 
Peter, James and Jobn real Men ? Is it the attributing the general Name 
to them Mo certainly; but that the true and real Eſſence of a Man is 
in every one of the. PO. ” „ 
If, when your Lordſhip aſks, hat makes them Men? your Lord- 
Hip uſed the Word making in the proper Senſe for the efficient Cauſe, 
and in that Senſe it were true, that the Eſſence of a Man; z.e the 
ſpecifick Eſſence of that Species made a Man; it would undoubtedly 
follow, that this ſpecifick Efſence had a Reality beyond that of being 
only a generally abſtract Idea in the Mind. But when it is ſaid, That 
it is the true and real Eſſence of a Man in every one of them that makes 
Peter, James, and John truę and real Men, the true and real meaning 
of thoſe Words is no more but that the Effenee of that Species, i e. 
the Properties anſwering the complex abſtract Idea, to which the ſpe- 
cifick Name is given, wr found in them, that makes them be pra- 
pu and truly called Men, or is the Reaſon why they ate called Men. 
(our Lordſhip adds, And we muſt be as certain of this, as awe are that 


dividuals that have the ſame Powers and Properties, aue thence infer, That 
there muſt be ſomething common to all, which makes them of one Kind. 
I grant the Inference to be true; but muſt beg leave to deny that 
this proves, That the general Idea the Name is annexed to, is not 
K made by the Mind. I have ſaid, and it agrees with what your Lord- 
= WER ſhip here ſays, * That, © the Mind in making its com- 
B. 3. C. 6. plex Ideas of Subſtances, only follows Nature, and 
1 d. 28, 29. puts no Ideas together, which are not ſuppoſed to 
| have an Union in Nature; nobody joins the Voice 
of a Sheep with the Shape of an Horſe; nor the Colour of Lead 
with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the complex Ideas 
of any real Subſtances ; unleſs he has a Mind to fill his Head with 
« Chimeras, and his Diſcourſes With unintelligible Words. Men ob- 
_ + ſerving certain Qualities always joined and exiſting together, therein 
copied Nature, and of Ideas fo united, made their complex ones of 
« Subſtance, Sc.“ Which is very little different from what your 
| Lordſhip here fays, That tis from our Obſervation of Individuals, that 
we come to infer, That there is ſomething common to them all. But I 
hl do not ſee how it will thence follow, that the General or Specifick 
i „Idea is not made by the mere Act of the Mind. No, ſays your 
j Lordſhip, There is ſomething common to them all, which makes them of 
1 ene Kind; and if the Difference of Kinds be real, that which makes them 
all of one Kind, muſt not be a Nominal, but Real Eſſence, 


n General Terms, 

thing to be of that Species, and the Conformity to the Idea to 
which the Name is annexed, being that which gives a right to 115 
that Name; the having the Eſſence, and the having that Confor- N 
mity, muſt needs be the ſame thing: Since to be of any Species, 0 
and to have a right to the Name of that Species, is all one. As for fo 
example, to be a Man, or of the Species Man, and to have a right to th 
i the Name Man, is the ſame Thing. Again, to be a Man, or of it 
| the Species Man, and have the Eſſence of a Man, is the ſame 1 
| | * thing. U 
1 fick Idea, to which we have annexed the Specifick Name Man? This is 
H I take to be the true meaning of what your Lordſhip fays in the next "4 
8 | Words, wiz. They take their Denomination of being Men, from that pe 
HK common Nature or Eſſence which is in them; and I am apt to think, = re 
| | theſe Words will not hold true in any other Senſe. _ . . ot 
3 Vour Lordſhip's fourth Inference begins thus; That the general Idea 8 
[7 i is not made from the ſimple Ideas by the mere A of the Mind abſtract- = 
N ing es Ciroumſtances, but from Reaſon and Conſideration of the Nature = of 
=. N I d my Lord, That Reaſon and Conſideration had been Ads ch 
1 ef the Mind, mere Acts of the Mind, when any thing was done by them. ut 
. Vour Lordſhip gives a Reaſon for it, vis. For when we ſee ſeveral In- in 
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General Terms, 17 
thing. Now, ſince nothing can be a Man, or have a right to the 
name Man, but what has a Conformity to the abſtract Idea the 
Name Man ſtands for; nor any thing be a Man, or have a right 
to the Species Man, but what has the Eſſence of that Species; it 
follows, that the abſtract Idea for which the Name ſtands, and 
the Eſſence of the Species, is one and the ſame, From whence | 
it is eaſy to obſerve, that the Eſſences of the ſorts of Things, and 
conſequently the ſorting of this, is the Workmanſhip of the 

Underſtanding, that abſtracts and makes thoſe general Ideas. 5 


523 


This may be ſome Objection to the Name of nominal Eſſence; but 
is, as I humbly conceive, none to the Thing deſigned by it. There 
is an internal Conſtitution of Things, on which their Properties de- 
pend. This your Lordſhip and I are agreed of, and this we call the 
real Eſſence. There are alſo certain complex Ideas, or Combinations 
of theſe Properties in Men's Minds, to which they commonly annex 
Specifick Names, or Names of Sorts or Kinds of Things. This, 1 
believe, your Lordſhip does not deny. Theſe complex Ideas, for want 
of n better Name, I have called nominal Eſſence; how properly I 
will not diſpute. But if any one will help me to a better Name for 
them, I am ready to receive it ; till then, I muſt, to expreſs myſelf, 
ufe this. Now, my Lord, Body, Life, and the Power of Reaſon- 
ing, being not the real Eſſence of a Man, as I believe your Lordſhip 
will agree, will your Lordſhip ſay, that they are not enough to make 
the Thing wherein they are found, of the Kind called Man. and not 
of the Kind called Baboon, Becauſe the Difference 7 theſe Kinds i real? 
If this be not real enough to make the Things of one Kind and not of 
another, | do not fee how Animal rationale can be enough really to 

diſtinguiſh a Man from an Horſe ; for that is but the Nominal, not 
real Eſſence of that Kind, e r by the Name Man, and yet 1 
ſuppofe, every one Thing is real enough to make real Difference be- 
tween that and other Kinds, And if nothing will ſerve the turn, to 
MAKE things of one Kind and net of another (which, as J have 
ſhewed, ſignifies no more but ranking of them under different Speci- 
fick Names) but their real unknown Conftitutions which are the real 
Eſſences we are ſpeaking of, I fear it would be a long while before 


we ſhould have really different Kinds of Subſtances, or diſtin Names 


for them, unleſs we could diſtinguiſh them by theſe Differeiie#s, of 
which we have no diſtinct Conceptions. For I think it would nor be 
readily anſwered me, if I ſhould demand, wherein lies the real Diffe- 
rence in the internal Conſtitution of a Stag from that of a buch, 
which are each of them very well known to be of one K:nd, and not 
of the other; and nobody queſtions but that the Kind whereof each 
of them is, are really different. W 


Vor. * Aa SEA <0; ro WORD: 


Gave their 


of thing, 


general Ideat, and ſet them up in the Mind, with Names an- 
| Hexed to them, as Patterns or Forms, (for in that Senſe the 
Word Form has a very proper Signification,) to which as parti- 
cular Things exiſting are found to agree, ſo they come to be 
of that Species, have that Denomination, or are put into that 
| Claſſis. For when we ſay this is a Man, that a Horſe; this 

Fuſtice, that Cruelty; this a Watch, that a Jack; what 


gether in their Minds, 


18 | General 7. erms. 
6. 13. I would net here be thought to forget, 
They are the much leſs to deny, that Nature, in the Producti- 
"gr age on of Things, makes ſeveral of them alike ; there 
of t 50 _ is nothing more obvious, eſpecially in the Races 
Panding, tut of Animals, and all Things propagated by Seed. 
"1,459; in But yet, I think, we may fay, the ſorting of 
8 them under Names, is the Workmanſhip of the 
Underſtanding, taking occaſion from the Simili- 

tude it obſerves amongſt them to make abſtract 


do 


we 


_ - Your Lordſhip farther ſays, And this difference doth not depend upon 

the complex Ideas of N rr whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes to- 
T-confeſs, my Lord, I know not what to lay 

to this, becauſe I do not know what theſe complex Ideas of Subſtan- 


ces are, whereby Men arbitrarily join Modes together in their Minds. 


But T am apt to think there is a Miſtake in the Matter, by the Words 


that follow, which are theſe : For let them miſtake in their Complication 


of Ideas, either in cries, fr er putting in what doth not belong to them; 
and let their Ideas be ⁊bbat they will, the real Eſſence of a Man, and 
an Horſe, and a Tree, are juſt what they were. | . 


* 


| The Miſtake I ſpoke of, I humbly ſuppoſe is this, That things 


are here taken to be diſtinguiſhed by their real Eſſence ; when by the 
very way of ſpeaking of them, it is clear, That they are already di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their nominal Effences, and are fo taken to be. For 
| What, I beſeech your Lordſhip, does your 225 mean, when you 
| n. and an Fe ree, but that there 
are ſuch Kinds already ſet out by the Signification of theſe Names 
Man, Horſe, Tree? And what, I beſeech your Lordſhip, is the Signi- 
fication of each of theſe Specifick Names, but the complex Idea it 


ſay, The real f ſence of a Man, and an Horſe, and a 


| ftands for? And that complex Idea is the nominal Eſſence, and no- 
thing elſe. So that taking Man, as your Lordſhip does here, to ſtand 
for a kind or ſort of Individuals, all which agree in that common com-. 
plex Idea, which that Specifick Name ſtands for, it is certain that the 


real Eſſence of all the Individuals comprehended under the Specifick 
Name Man, in your uſe of it, would be juſt the ſame ; let others leave 


out or put into their complex Idea of Man what they pleaſe ; becauſe - 
the real Efſence on which that unaltered complex Idea, 3. e. thoſe 


Properties depend, muſt neceſſarily be concluded to be the fame. 5 
Logs : or 
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we elſe but rank things under different Specifick Names, as 
agreeing to thoſe abſtra& Ideas, of which we have made thoſe 


#3, 


Names the Signs? And what are the Eſſences of thoſe Species, 


© ſet out and marked by Names, but thoſe abſtra& Ideas in the 
Mind; which are, as it were, the Bonds between particu- 
© lar Things that exiſt, and the Names they are to be ranked 


under? And when general Names have any Connection with 


z particular Beings, theſe abſtract Ideas are the Medium that 
© unites them; ſo that the Eſſences of Species, as diſtinguiſhed 
and denominated by us, neither are, nor can be any thing but 
© thoſe preciſe abſtract Ideas we have in our Minds. And there- 
fore, the ſuppoſed real Eſſences of Subſtances, if different from 

e e our 


For I take it for granted, That in uſing the Name Mar, in this 
place, your Lordſhip uſes it for that complex Idea which is in your 
© Lordſkip's Mind of that Species. So that your Lordſhip by putting 


ſay the real Eſſence of it is juſt as it was, or the very fame it was, 
does ſuppoſe the Idea it ſtands for, to be ideally the fame. For if I 
change the Signification of the Word Man, whereby it may not com- 
Wprehend juſt the ſame Individuals, which in your Lordſhip's Senſe it 
does, but ſhut out ſome of thoſe that to your Lordſhip are Me in your 
Cignification of the Word Man, or take in others to which your Lord- 
hip does not allow the Name Man; I do not think your will ſay, that 
the real Eſſence of Man in both theſe Senſes is the fame. And yet 
Hour Lordſhip ſeems to ſay ſo, when you ſay, let Men miſtake in the 
Complication of their Ideas, either in leaving out or putting in what | 
Aoth not belong to them : and let their Ideas be what they pleaſe, the 
real Eſſence of the Individuals comprehended under the Names annexed 
Ito theſe Ideas, will be the fame : For ſo, I humbly conceive. it muſt 
We put, to make out what your Lordſhip aims at. For as your Lord- 
Whip puts it by the Name of Man, or any other Specifick Name, 
Pour Lordſhip ſeems to me to ſuppoſe, that that Name ſtands for, 
Band not for the fame Idea, at the E time. „ 
For Example, my Lord let your Lordſhip's Idea, to which you 
Wnnex the Sign Man, be a rational Animal: Let another Man's Idea 
de a rational Animal of ſuch a Shape, let a third Man's Idea be 
f an Animal of ſuch a Size and Shape, leaving out Rationality ; let 
© fourth be an Animal with a Body of ſuch a Shape, and an im- 
Wnaterial Subſtance, with a Power of Reaſoning ; let a fifth leave 
Put of his Idea, an immaterial Subſtance. Tis plain every one of 
Wheſe will call his a Man, as well as your Lordſbip, and yet 'tis as 
lain that Man, as ſtanding for all theſe diſtin, complex Ideas, 
Fannot be ſuppoſed to have the ſame internal Conſtitution, i. e. the 
ame real Eſſence, The truth is, every diſtinQ, abſtract Idea wk 
hes - 2 | ame 


it for, or ſubſtituting it in the Place of that complex Idea where you _ 


20 General Terms. 3 
our abſtract Ideas, cannot be the . Eſſences of Species, we 
rank Things into. For two Species may be one, as rationally, Þ* 
as two different Eſſences be the Eſſence of one Species: And 
I demand, what are the alterations may, or may not be ina 
Horſe, or Lead, without making either of them to be of ano- 

ther Species? In determining the Species of Things by our 
abſtract Ideas, this is eaſy to reſolve : but if any one will re- 
gulate himſelf herein, by ſuppoſed real Eſſences, he will, | 
| ſuppoſe, be at a loſs: and he will never be able to know when 

: ny preciſely ceaſes to be of the Species of a Horſe, or 
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Name to it, makes a real diſtin kind, whatever the real Eſfencs 
Wil (which we know not of any of them) be. CE 2; 
Wil And therefore | grant it true what your Lordſhip fays in the next © 
1 = Words, And let the nominal Eſſence differ never ſo much, the reul con- 
8 EY men Eſſence or Nature of the ſeveral Kinds, are not at all altered by 
V8 them, i. e. That our Thoughts or Ideas cannot alter the real Conſti- 
| tutions that are in Things that exiſt, there is nothing more certain. 
But yet it is true, that the Changes of Ideas, to which we annex them, 
can and does alter the Signification of their Names, and thereby al- 
ter the Kinds, which by theſe Names we rank and ſort them into, 
Your Lordſhip farther adds, And theſe real Eſſences are unchangeable, Þ 
i. e. the internal Conſtitutions are unchangeable. Of what, I beſeech | 
your Lordſhip, are the internal Conſtitutions unchangeable ? Not of Þ 
any thing that exiſts, but of. God alone; for they may be changed“ 
<9 all as eaſily by that hand that made them, as the internal Frame of 
£ a Watch. What then is it that is unchangeable? The internal Con- 
* ſtitution, or real Eſſence of a Species; which, in plain Engliſb, ii 
| no more but this, whilſt the ſame Specifick Name. v. g. of Man, 
1 | Horſe or Tree, is annexed to, or made the Sign of the ſame abſtrat 
1 complex Idea, under which J rank ſeveral Individuals ; it is impoſſible 
F dut the real Conſtitution on which that unaltered, complex Idea, or 
nominal Eſſence depends. muſt be the ſame, i. e. in other Words, 
1 | where we find all the ſame Properties, we have Reaſon to conclude 
1 : there is the ſame real, internal Conſtitution from which thoſe Pro- 
$i perties flow. : 0 
5 | ZBut your Lordſhip proves the real Eſſences to be unchangeable, 
1 becauſe God makes them, in thoſe following Words: For Hoæuewir 
in | there may happen ſome Variety in individuals by particular Accidents, 
Si vet the Eſſences of Men, and Horſes, and Trees, remain always tht Þ 
fame ; becauſe they ds not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Mil! 
| of the Creator, awho hath made ſeveral Sorts of Beings. | L 
W It is true, the real Conſtirutions or Eſſences of particular Things | 
'\E exiſting, do not depend on the Ideas of Men, but on the Will of the By þ 
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" Creator: but their being ranked into Sorts, under ſuch and ſuch | 1 
| Names, does depend, and wholly depend, on the Ideas of Men. 
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3. 14. Nor will any one wonder, that I fay theſe . 
Eſſences, or abſtract Ideas, (which are the Mea- 
ſores of Name, and the Boundaries of Species) 


Each diſtiner 
abſtrad Idea 
is a diſtind 


1 are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, who Eſſence. 


conſiders, that at leaſt the complex ones are 
often, in ſeveral Men, different Collections of ſimple Ideas: and 


therefore that is Covetouſneſs.to one Man, which is not ſo to ano- 


ther. Nay, even in Subſtances, where their abſtra& Ideas ſeem 
to be taken from the Things themſelves, they are not conſtant- 


y the ſame; no not in that Species, which is moſt familiar to us, 


and with which we have the moſt intimate Acquaintance: It 


0 having been more than once doubted, whether the Fetus born 


of a Woman were a Man, even ſo far, as that it hath been de- 

bated, whether it were, or were not to be nouriſhed and baptiz- | 
ed: which could not be, if the abſtract Idea of Eſſence, to 
which the Name Man belonged, were of Nature's making; 
and were not the uncertain and various Collection of fimple 
Ideas, which the Underſtanding puts together, and then ab- 
ſtracting it, affixed a Name to it. So that in truth, every di- 


ſting abſtrac Idea, is a diſtin} Eſſence : and the Names that 


ſtand for ſuch diſtin Ideas, are the Names of Things eſſentially 
different. Thus a Circle is as eſſentially different from an Oval, 


as a Sheep from a Goat: and Rain is as eſſentially different 
geable, © 
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from Snow, as Water from Earth; that abſtract Idea which is the 
Eſſence of one, being impoſſible to. be communicated to the 
other. And thus any two abſtract Ideas, that in any part vary one 
from another, with two diſtin Names annexed to them, conſti- 
tute two diſtinct Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Species, as eſſentially dif- 
ferent as any. two the moſt remote or oppoſite in the World. 

&. 15. But ſince the Eſſences of Things are Real and no- 
thought by ſome, (and not without Reaſon) to minal Eſſence. 
be wholly unknown ; it may not be amiſs to conſider the ſe- 
veral Significations of the Word Eſſence.  —© 

Firſt, Eſſence may be taken for the Being of any Thing, where - 
by it is what it is. And thus the real internal, but generally 
in Subſtances, unknown Conſtitution of Things, whereon their 
diſcoverable Qualities depend, may be called their Eſſence. This 
is the proper original Signification of the Word, as is evident 
from the Formation of it; Eſſentia, in its primary Notation. 
ſignifying properly Being. And in this Senſe it is ſtill uſed, 


when we ſpeak of the Eſſence of particular Things, without 


giving them any Name. 5 
Secondly, The Learning and Diſputes of the Schools, having 


been much buſied about Genus and Species, the Word Eſſence has 
almoſt loſt its primary Signification; and inſtead of the real Con- 


ſtitution 


| = 1 . ted to any particular Being, but what has this 


ſence. Eſſence whereby it anſwers that abſtract Idea, 


22 7 General Terms. 
ſtitution of things, has been almoſt wholly applied to the arti- 
ficial Conſtitution of Genus and Species. It is true, there is ordi- 


narily ſuppoſed a real Conſtitution of the ſorts of Things; and 


it is paſt doubt, there muſt be ſome real Conſtitution on which 
any Collection of ſimple Ideas co-exiſting, muſt depend. But it 


being evident, that Things are ranked under Names into Sorts 
or Species, only as they agree to certain abſtract Ideas, to which 


we have annexed thoſe Names, the Eſſence of each Genus, or 


Sort, comes to be nothing but that abſtract Idea, which the 
General, or Sortal (if I may have leave ſo to call it from Sort, as 


I do General from Genus) Name ſtands for. And this we ſhall 
find to be that which the Word Eſſence imports, in its moſt fa- 


miliar Uſe. Theſe two ſorts of Eſſences, J ſuppoſe, may not un- 
fitly be termed, the one the Real, the other the Nominal Eſſence. 


F. 16. Between the nominal Eſſence, and the 


| Conſtant Con- Name, there is ſo near a Connection, that the 


nedtion between Name of any ſort of Things cannot be attribu- 


whereof that Name 1s the Sign. 


3 F. 17. Concerning the real Eſſences of corpo- 
Fuppoſitiun real Subſtances, (to mention thoſe only) there 
that Species are 


are, if I miſtake not, two Opinions. The one is 


2 weird of thoſe, who uſing the Word Eſſence for they 


fence delt., bc not what, ſuppoſe a certain Number of 


thoſe Eſſences, according to which all natural 
things are made, and wherein they do exactly 


every one of them partake, and ſo become of this or that Spe- 
cies. The other and more rational Opinion, is of thoſe, who 


look on all natural things to have a real, but unknown Confti- 
tution of their inſenſible Parts, from which flow thoſe ſenſible 


Qualities, which ſerve us to diſtinguiſh them one from another, 


according as we have Occaſion to rank them into Sorts under 


common Denominations. 'The former of theſe Opinions, which 
ſuppoſes theſe Eſſences, as a certain Number of Forms or Molds, 


wherein all natural Things that exiſt, are caſt, and do equall 


partake, has, I imagine, very much perplexed the Knowledge 

of natural Things. The frequent Productions of Monſters, in 
all the Species of Animals, and of Changelings, and other 
ſtrange Iſſues of human Birth, carry with them Difficulties not 


poſſible to conſiſt with this Hypotheſes : ſince it is as impoſſible, 
that two things, partaking exactly of the ſame real Eſſence, 
ſhould have different Properties, as that two Figures partaking 
in the ſame real Eſſence of a Circle, ſhould have different 

Properties. 
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General Terms. 2 
Properties. But were there no other Reaſon againſt it, yet 
the Suppoſition of Eſſences, that cannot be known, and the making 
them nevertheleſs to be that which diſtinguiſhes the Species 
of Things, is ſo wholly uſeleſs, and unſerviceable to any part of 
our Knowledge, that that alone were ſufficient to make us la 
it by, and content ourſelves with ſuch Eſſences of the Sorts or 
Species of Things, as come within the Reach of our Know- 
ledge; which, when ſeriouſly conſidered, will be found, as I 
have ſaid, to be nothing elſe but thoſe abſtract complex Ideas, 
to which we have annexed diſtin& Genepal Names. 

F. 18. Eſſences being thus diſtinguiſhed into Real and no- 
Nominal and Real, we may farther obſerve that ina! Eſſence, 
in the Species of ſimple Ideas and Modes, they are the ſame in 
always the fame: But in Subſtances always quite femple Ideas, 
different. 'Thus a Figure, including a Space be- and Modes, dif- 
tween three Lines, is the real as well as nominal fer ent in Sub- 
E ſſence of a Triangle; it being not only the ab- f 12 3 
ſtract Idea to which the general Name is annexed, but the very 
Eſentia, or Being, of the thing itſelf, that Foundation from 
which all its Properties flow, and to which they are all inſe- 
parably annexed. But it is far otherwiſe concerning that par- 
cel of Matter, which makes the Ring on my Finger, wherein 
theſe two Eſſences are apparently different. For it is the real 
Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, on which depend all thoſe 
Properties of Colour, Weight, Fuſibility Fixedneſs, Cc. which 
makes it to be Gold, or gives it a Right to that Name, which 
is therefore its nominal Eſſence. Since nothing can be called 
Gold, but what has a Conformity of Qualities to that abſtract 
complex Idea, to which that Name is annexed. But this Di- 
ſtinction of Eſſences, belonging particularly to Subſtances, we 
ſhall, when we come to conſider their Names, have an occa- 
on 10 treat of more full OL | 

$. 19. That ſuch abſtra# Ideas, with Names to Eſſences in- 
them, as we have been ſpeaking of, are Eſſences generable and 
may farther appear by what we are told concern- t ible, 
ing Eſſences, viz. that they are all ingenerable and incorrup- 
tible. Which cannot be true of the real Conſtitutions of 
Things, which begin and periſh with them. All things, that 
exiſt, beſides their Author, are all liable to change; eſpecial- 
ly thoſe Things we are acquainted with, and have ranked into 
Bands, under diſtin Names or Enfagns. Thus that which 
was Graſs to-day, is to-morrow the Fleſh of a Sheep; and 
within a few Days after, becomes Part of a Man: In all which, 

and the like Changes, it is evident, their real Eſſence, 7. 5 

; | | - On- N 
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Conſtitution, whereon the Properties of theſe ſeveral things 
depended, is deſtroyed, and periſhes with them. But Eſſences 
being taken for Ideas, eſtabliſhed in the Mind, with Names 
annexed to them, they are ſuppoſed to remain ſteadily the 
ſame, whatever Mutations the particular Subſtances are liable 
to. For whatever becomes of Alexander and Bucephalus, the 


Ideas to which Man and Horſe are annexed, are ſuppoſed ne- 


vertheleſs to remain in the ſame; and ſo the Eſſences of thoſe 
Species are preſerved whole and undeſtroyed, whatever Changes 


happen to any, or all of the Individuals of thoſe Species. By 


this means the Eſſence of a Species reſts ſafe and intire, without 
the Exiſtence of ſo much as one Individual of that kind. For 
were there now no Circle exiſting any where in the World (as 


perhaps that Figure exiſts not any where exactly marked out,) 


yet the Idea annexed to that Name would not ceaſe to be 
what it is; nor ceaſe to be as a Pattern, to determine which of 
the particular Figures we meet with, have, or have not a Right 
to the Name Circle, and ſo to ſhew which of them, by having 


that Eſſence, was of that Species. And tho? there neither were, 
nor had been in Nature ſuch a Beaſt as an Unicorn, nor ſuch 


2 Fiſh as a Mermaid; yet ſuppoſing thoſe Names to ſtand for 


complex abſtra& Ideas, that contained no Inconſiſtency in 
them; the Eſſence of a Mermaid is as intelligible as that of a 
Man; and the Idea of an Unicorn, as certain, ſteady and perma- 


nent, as that of a Horſe. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 
dent, that the Doctrine of the Immutability of Eſſences proves 
them to be only abſtract Ideas; and is founded on the Relation 


eſtabliſhed between them, and certain Sounds as Signs of them, 


and will always be true, as long as the ſame Name can have 
the ſame Signification. . 


p FS. 20. To conclude, This is that which in 
Recapitulation. 
Ds ſimeſs of Genera and Species, and their Eſſences, 
amounts to no more but this, That Men making abſtract Ideas, 
and ſettling them in their Minds, with Names annexed to 
them, do thereby enable themſelves to conſider Things, and 
_ diſcourſe of them, as it were in Bundles, for the eaſier and 
readier Improvement and Communication of their Knowledge, 
which would advance but ſlowly, were their Words and 
Thoughts confined only to Particulars. gas 


CHAP. 


ſhort I would ſay, (viz.) That all the great Bu- 
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Names of Simple Ideas. 


ſome real Exiſtence, from which was derived 
their original Pattern. But the Names of mixed 
Modes terminate in the Idea that is in the Mind, 


25 
CHAP, IV. 
Of the Names of Simple Ideas. 
$. 1. Tough all Words, as I have ſhewn, Names of Sins 
ſignify nothing immediately but ple Ideas. 
the Ideas in the Mind of the Speak- Modesand$ub- 
er, yet upon a nearer Survey, we ſhall find ances, have 
that the Names of Simple Ideas, mixed Modes (un- each ſomething. 
der which I compriſe Relations too,) and natu- peculiar. 
ral Subſtances, have each of them ſometbing pecu- 
liar, and different from the other. For Example : 
g. 2. Firſt, the Names of Simple Ideas, and Firſt, Names 
Subſtances, with the abſtract Ideas in the Mind, Simple deas 
which they immediately ſignify, intimate alſo and Subſtances 


intimate real 


Exiſtence. 


and lead not 


minal Eſſence of their Species. But the Names 


of natural Subſtances, ſigniſy rarely, if ever, any 


following Chapter. „ 5 
Fi. 3. Secondly, The Names of Simple Ideas Secondly, 
and Modes, fignify always the real as well as no- Names of Sin- 


ple Ideas and. 


Modes ſignify 


thing but barely the nominal Eſſences of thoſe always beth = 
Species, as we ſhall ſhew in the Chapter that One _ 
treats of the Names of Subſtances in particular, Hence. 

F. 4. Thirdly, The Names of Simple Ideas Thirdly, Names 
are not capable of any Definitions; the Names of of Simple Ideas 
all complex Ideas are. It has not, that I know, undefinable. 


been yet obſerved by any body, what Words are, and what 
are not capable of being defined: the want whereof is (as I am 


apt to think) not ſeldom the Occaſion of great wrangling and 


Obſcurity in Men's Diſcourſes, whilſt fome demand Definiti- 
ons of Terms that cannot be defined; and others think, they 
ought to reſt ſatisfied in an Explication made by a more ge- 
neral Word, and its Reſtriction, (or to ſpeak in Terms of Art, by 
a Genus and Difference,) when even after ſuch Definition, made 
according to Rule, thoſe who hear it, have often no more a 
clear Conception of the Meaning of the Word, than they had 


before. This at leaſt, Ithink, that the ſhewing what Words are, 
and what are not capable of Definitions, and wherein conſiſts a 


good Definition, is not wholly beſides our preſent Purpoſe ; and 
9 | perhaps, 


2: Names of Simple Ideas. 
perhaps, will afford ſo much Light to the Nature of theſe Signs, 
and our Ideas, as to deſerve a more particular Conſideration. 

= §. 5. I will not here trouble myſelf, to prove 

Fall were that all Terms are not definable from that Pro- 
definable, it greſs, in infinitum, which it will viſibly lead us 
ve a Fro into, if we ſhould allow, that all Names could 
cefs in infin- be defined. For if the Terms of one Definition, 
tum. were ſtill to be defined by another, Where at 
laſt ſhould we ſtop ? But I ſhall, from the Nature of our Meas, 
and the Signification of our Words, ſhew, why ſome Names can 
and others cannot be defined, and which they are. KO 

EO I SON 6. I think, it is agreed, that a Definition is 
| 1 © Tothing elle, but the ſhewing the meaning of one k 
8 Word by ſeveral other not ſynonimous Terms. The 3 
meaning of Words being only the Ideas they are made to ſtand ; 


finition is. 


for by him that uſes them ; the meaning of any Term is then 2 
ſhewed, or the Word is defined, when by other Words the Mee 2 
it is made the Sign of, and annexed to in the Mind of the | 
Speaker, is as it were repreſented, or ſet before the View of I 
another; and thus its Signification aſcertained. This is the . 


only Uſe and End of Definitions; and therefore the only Mea- 
ſure of what is, or is not a good Definition. . 
. % e, F. 7. This being premiſed, I ſay, that the 
ere : 3 — Names of Simple Ideas, and thoſe % are in- 
| 57% capable o, being defined. The Reaſon whereof is 
1 this, That the ſeveral Terms of a Definition, 
ſignifying ſeveral Ideas, they can all together by no means re- 
preſent an Idea, which has no Compoſition at all: And there- 
fore a Definition, which 1s properly nothing but the ſtewing the 
meaning of one Word, by ſeveral others, not ſignifying each the 
ſame thing, can, in the Names of Simple Ideas, have no place. 
Inflances; F. 8. The not obſerving this Difference in 
| Metion. our Ideas, and their Names, has produced that 
eminent trifling in the Schools, which is ſo eaſy to be obſerved 
in the Definitions they give us of ſome few of theſe Simple Meat. 


| For as to the greateſt part of them, even thoſe Maſters of Defi- ; 
| | = nitions were fain to leave them untouched, merely by the Im- ; 
„ poſſibility they found in it. What more exquiſite Jargon could the | 
| Wit of Man invent, than this Definition, The A# of a Being in N 
Power, as far forth as in Power ? which would puzzle any ratio- 4 
| nal Man, to whom it was not already known, by its famous ; 

Abſurdity, to gueſs what Word it could ever be ſuppoſed to be ; 


the Explication of. It Tully, aſting a Dutchman what Beweeginge ! 
was, ſhould have received this Explication in his own Language, 
FP e that, 


„ ny EF  o. ew barks CP 


F 
* . 
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that it was, Afus entis in potentia, quatenus in potentia; Jaſk whe- 
ther any one can imagine he could thereby have underſtood 
what the Word Beweeginge ſignified, or have gueſſed what Idea 
a Dutchman ordinarily had in his Mind, and would ſignify to 
another, when he uſed that Sound. 1 

$. 9. Nor have the Modern Philoſophers, who have endea- 
voured to throw off the Jargon of the Schools, and ſpeak intel- 
ligibly, much better ſucceeded in defining Simple /deas, whether 


by explaining their Cauſes, or any otherwiſe. The Atomiſie, who 


define Motion to be a Paſſage from one Place to another, What 


do they more than put one ſynonimous Word for another ? For 


what 1s Paſſage other than Motion? And if they were aſked 


what Paſſage was, How could they better define it than by 


Motion? For is it not at leaſt as proper and ſignificant, to ſay, 


Paſſage is a Motion from one Place to another, as to ſay, Motion is 


a Paſſage, & c. This is to tranſlate, and not to define, when we 
change two Words of the ſame Signification one for another; 


which, when one is better underſtood than the other, may ſerve 
to diſcover what Idea the unknown ſtands for; but is very far 


from a Definition, unleſs we will ſay, every Engliſh Word in the 
Dictionary, is the Definition of the Latin Word it anſwers, 


and that Motion is the Definition of Motus. Nor will the ſuc- 


ceſſive Application of the Parts of the Superficies of one Body, to 
thoſe of another, which the Carteftans give us, prove a much bet- 
ter Definition of Motion, when well examined. 
F. 10. The At of Perſpicuous as far forth as perſpicu- | " 
ous, is another Peripatetick Definition of a Simple Idea; 5 1 : 
which tho? not more abſurd than the former of Motion, yet be- 


trays its Uſeleſſneſs and Infignificancy more plainly, becauſe Ex- 


perience will eaſily convince any one, that it cannot make the 
meaning of the Word Light (which it pretends to define) at all 
underſtood by a blind Man: but the Definition of Motion ap- 
pears not at firſt ſight ſo uſeleſs, becauſe it ſcapes this way of 
Trial. For this Simple Idea, entering by the Touch as well as 


_ Sight, it is impoſſible to ſhew an Example of any one, who has 


no other way to get the Idea of Motion, but barely by the De- 
finition of that Name. Thoſe who tell us, that Light is a great 


Number of little Globules, ſtriking briſkly on the Bottom of the 
Eye, ſpeak more intelligibly than the Schools: but yet theſe 


Words, ever ſo well underſtood, would make the Idea, the 
Word Light ſtands for, no more known to a Man that under- 
ſtands it not before, than if one ſhould tell him, that Light was 
nothing but a Company of little 'Tennis-balls, which Fairies all 


Day long ſtruck with Rackets againſt ſome Men's Foreheads, 


whilſt 
* 
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whilſt they paſſed by others. For granting this Explication of 
the thing to be true: yet the Idea of the Cauſe of Light, if we 
had it ever ſo exact, would no more give us the Idea of Light 
itſelf, as it is ſuch a particular Perce ion in us, than the Idea of 
the Figure ard Motion of a ſharp Piece of Steel, would give us 
the Idea of thai Pain which it is able to cauſe in us. For the Cauſe 
of ary Senfation, and the Senſation iitelf, in all the Simple Ideas 
of one Senſe, are two Ideas; ard two Ideas fo different, and diſ- 
tant one from anoiher, that no ,a can be more ſo. And there- 
fore ſhould Des Carter's Globules ſhike ever io long on the Re- 
tina of a Man, whe was blind by a Gutta Serena, he would there- 
by never have any Idea of Light, or any thing approaching to 
it, though he underſ:ood what little Globules were, and what 
ſtriking on another Body was, ever ſo well. And therefore the 
Carteſians very well diftinguiſh between that Light which is 
the Cauſe of that Senſation in us, and the Idea which is pro- 
duced in us by it, and is that which is properly Light. ; 
Simele Ideas . 11, Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewn, are 
| 4vhy undefina- only to be got by thoſe Impreſſions Objects them- 
ble fartherex- ſelves make on our Minds, by the proper Inlets 
Plained. appointed to each ſort. If they are not received 
| this way, all the Words in the World, made uſe of to explain, or 
define any of their Names, will never be able to produce in us the 
Idea it ſtands for. For Words being Sounds, can produce in 
us no other Simple Ideas than of thoſe very Sounds; nor excite | 
any in us, but by the voluntary Connection which is known to 
be between them, and thoſe Simple Ideas, which common Uſe 
has made them Signs of. He that thinks otherwiſe, let him try if 
any Words can give him the Taſte of a Pine-Apple, and make 
him have the true Idea of the Reliſh of that celebrated delicious 
Fruit. So far as he is told it has a reſemblance with any Taſtes 
whereof he has the Ideas already in his Memory, imprinted there 
by ſenſible Objects, not Strangers to his Palate, fo far may he 
approach that Reſemblance in his Mind. But this is not giving 
us that Idea by a Definition, but exciting in us other Simple F. 
deas, by their known Names; which will ſtill be very different 
from the true Taſte of that Fruit itſelf. In Light and Colours, 
and all other Simple Ideas, it is the ſame thing: For the Signi- 
fication of Scunds, is not natural, but only impoſed and arbi- 
trary. And no Definition of Light, or Redneſs, is more fitted 
or able to produce either of thoſe [deas in us, than the Sound 
Light, or Red, by itſelf. For to hope to produce an Idea of 
Light, or Colour, by a Sound, however formed, is to expect that 
Sounds ſhould be viſible, or Colours audible; and to make _ 
ars 
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Ears do the Office of all the other Senſes. Which is all one as 
to ſay, that we might Taſte, Smell and See by the Fars: a 
ſort of Philoſophy worthy only of Sancho Panca, who had the 
Faculty to ſee Dulcinea by Hearſay. And therefore he that has 
not before received into his Mind, by the proper Inlet, the ſim- 
ple Idea which any Word ſtands for, can never come to know 
the Signification of that Word, by any other Words or Sounds 
whatſoe ver put together, according to any Rules of Definition. 
The only way is, by applying to his Senſes the proper Object; 
and ſo producing that Idea in him, for which he has learned 
the Name already. A ſtudious blind Man, who had mightily 
beat his Head about viſible Objects, and made uſe of the Ex- 
plication of his Books and Friends, to underſtand thoſe Names 
of Light and Colours, which often came in his Way, bragged 
one Day, That he now underſtood what Scarlet ſignified. Upon 
which his Friend demanding, what Scarlet was? The blind Man 
anſwered, it was like the Sound of a Trumpet. Juſt ſuch an 
Underſtanding of the Name of any other ſimple Idea will he 
have, who hopes to get it only from a Definition, or other 
Words made uſe of to explain it. N e 
F. 12. The Caſe is quite otherwiſe in complex The Contrary 
Ideas; which conſiſting of ſeveral ſimple ones, ſherwed in com- 
it is in the Power of Words, ſtanding for the plex” Ideas, by 
ſeveral Ideas, hat make that Compoſition, to Inſtances of a_ 
imprint complex Ideas in the Mind, which were Statue and 
never there before, and ſo make their Names Rainbow, 
be underſtood. In ſuch Collections of Ideat, paſſing under one 
Name Definition, or the teaching the Signification of one Word, 
by ſeveral others, has place, and may make us underſtand the 
Names of Things, which never came within the reach of our 
Senſes; and frame Ideas ſuitable to thoſe in other Men's Minds, 
when they uſe thoſe Names: provided that none of the Terms 
of the Definition ſtand for any ſuch ſimple Ideas, which he to 
whom the Explication is made, has never yet had in his 
Thought. Thus the Word Statue may be explained to a blind 
Man by other Words, when Picture cannot, his Senſes having 
given him the Idea of Figure, but not of Colours, which there- 
fore Words cannot excite in him. This gained the Prize to 
the Painter, againſt the Statuary ; each of which contending for 
the Excellency of his Art, and the Statuary bragging, that his 
was to be preferred, becauſe it reached fariher, and even thoſe 
who had loſt their Eyes, could yet perceive the Excellency of. 
it. The Painter agreed to refer hi:nſ-lf to the Judgment of a 
blind Man; who being brought where there was a Statue made 
by the one, and à PiQture drawn by the other; he was firſt led 
T7 to 
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to the Statue, in which he traced with his Hands all the Linea- 
ments of the Face and Body; and with great Admiration, ap- 
plauded the Skill of the Workman, But being led to the Pic- 
ture, and having his Hand laid upon it, was told, That now he 
touched the Head, and then the Forehead, Eyes, Noſe, Ce. 
as his Hand moved over the Parts of the Picture on the Cloth, 
without finding any the leaſt Diſtinction: Whereupon he 
cried out, that certainly that muſt needs be a very admirable 
and divine Piece of Workmanſhip, which could repreſent to 
them all thoſe Parts, where he oould neither feel nor perceive 
any thing. 5 Vf. 3 
$. 13. He that ſhould uſe the Word Rainbow to one who 
' knew all thoſe Colours, but yet had never ſeen that Phœnonienon, 
would by enumerating the Figure, Largeneſs, Poſition and 
| Order of the Colour, ſo well define that Word, that it might 
be perfectly underſtood. But yet that Definition, how exact 
and perfect ſoever, would never make a blind Man underftand 
it; becauſe ſeveral of the ſimple Ideas that make that complex 
one, being ſuch as he never received by Senſation and Expe- 
rience, no Words are able to excite them in his Mind. | 
F. 14. Simple Ideas, as has been ſhewed, can 


3 only be got by Experience, from thoſe Objects, 
when tobe which are proper to produce in us thoſe Percep- 
| made intellipi- tions. When by this means we have our Minds 
1 Ble by War. | ſtored with them, and know the Names for 


1 them, then ave are in a condition to define, and by 
Definition to underſtand the Names of complex Ideas, that are 
made up of them. But when any Term ſtands for a ſimple Mea, 
that a Man has never yet had in his mind, it is impoſſible by 
any Words, to make known its Meaning to him. When any 
Perm ſtands for an Idea a Man is acquainted with, but is igno- 
rant that that Term is the Sign of it, there another Name, of the 
ſame Idea, which he has been accuſtomed to, may make him 
underſtand its Meaning. But in no Caſe whatſoever, is any 
Name, of any ſimple Idea, capable of a Definition. 


I Feurthly, F. 15. Fourthly, But though the Names of 
[ Names of ſimple ſimple Ideas have not the help of D-finition to 
b Ideas /eaſt determine their Signification ; yet that hinders 
4 adoubi ful. not, but that they are generally leſs doubtful and 


' uncertain, than thoſe of mixed Modes and Subſtances. Becauſe they 
[} ſtanding only for one ſimple Perception, Men, for the moſt 
part, eaſily and perfeQly agree in their Signification : And there 

is little room for miſtake and wrangling about their meaning. 

He that knows once that Whiteneſs is the Name of that Co- 

Jour he has obſerved in Snow or Milk, will not be apt to mi . 

apply 7 
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apply that Word, as long as he retains that Idea; which, when 
he has quite loſt, he is not apt to miſtake the meaning of it, 
but perceives he underſtands it not. There is neither a Multi- 
plicity of ſimple Ideas to be put together, which makes the 
Doubtfulneſs in the Names of mixed Modes : nor a ſuppoſed, 
but an unknown real Efſence, with Properties depending 
thereon, the preciſe Number whereof are alſo unknown, which 
” makesthe Difficulty in the Names of Subſtances. But on the 


3 contrary, in ſimple Ideas the whole Signification of the Name is 

” {known at once, and conſiſts not of Parts, whereof more or leſs 

E being put in, the Idea may be varied, and ſo the Signification 

” of its Name be obſcure or uncertain. „„ 

18 $. 16. Fifthly, This farther may be obſerved, Fif:hly, Simple 
Concerning ſmmple Ideas and their Names, that Ideas have few 

7 they have but few Aſcents in linea Predicamentali Ajcentsinlinea 

+ (as they call it) from the loweſt Species to the ſum- Predicamen- 
mum Genus. The Reaſon whereof is, that the fall. 

” loweſt Species being but one ſimple Idea, nothing can be lef 
5 out of it, that ſo the difference being taken away, it may agree ' 
7 with ſome other thing in one Idea common to them both; which 

” having one Name is the Genus of the other two: v. g. There is 

I; nothing can be left out of the Idea of White and Red, to make 

i them agree in one common Appearance, and ſo have one general 

75 Name; as Rationality being left out of the complex Idea of Man, 
1 makes it agree with Brute, in the more general Idea and Name 
of Animal. And therefore, when to avoid unpleaſant Enumera- 

5 ticns, Men would comprehend both White and Red, and ſeveral 
T other ſuch ſimple Ideas, under one general Name, they have 


E been fain to do it by a Word which denotes only the Way they 
. get into the Mind. For when White, Red, and Yellow, are all 
5 comprehended under the Genus or Name Colour, it ſignifies no 
more, but ſuch Ideas as are produced in the Mind only by the 
= Sight, and have Entrace only through the Eyes. And when they 
would frame yet a more general Term, to comprehend both 
Colours and Sounds, and the like ſimple Ideas, they do it by a 
Word that ſignifies all ſuch as come into the Mind only by one 
£1 Senſe : And fo the general Term Quality, in its ordinary Accep- 
z tation, comprehends Colour, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, and tan- 
. gible Qualities, with Diſtinction from Extenſion, Number, Mo- 
tion, Pleaſure, and Pain, which make Impreſſions on the Mind, 
and introduce their Ideas by more Senſes than one. ; 
$. 17. Sixthly, The Names of ſimple Ideas, Sixth'y, Names 
Subſtances and mixed Modes, have alſo this of ſimple Ideas 
difference; That thoſe of mixed. Modes ſtand Hand for 15 
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not at all arbi- for Ideas perfectly arbitrary: Thoſe of Subfancer 
trary. are not perfectly ſo: but refer to a Pattern, though 
with ſome Latitude : and thoſe of fimple Ideas are perfectly taken 
from the Exiſtence of Things, and are not arbitrary at all. 
Which what Difference it makes in the Significations of their 
Names, we ſhall ſee in the following Chapters. 


The Names of ſimple Modes differ little from thoſe of ſim- 
ple Ideas. | 1 5 e 


eee 
8 V 
Of the Names of mixed Modes and Relations. 


They hand for J. I. HE Names of mixed Modes being 
abſirad Ideas, N they ſtand, as has been 
as other gene- <= fhewn, for Sorts or Species of 
tal Names, Things; each of which has its peculiar Eſſence. 
1 The Eſſences of theſe Species alſo, as hat 
been ſhewed, are nothing but the abſtra& Ideas in the Mind, 
to which the Name is annexed. Thus far the Names and Eſ- 
ſences of mixed Modes, have nothing but what is common 
to them with other Ideas: But if we take a little nearer ſurvey 
of them, we ſhall find that they have ſomething peculiar, 
which perhaps may deſerve our Attention. 2 hy PE 
4 | Firft,Theldeas J. 2. The firſt Particularity I ſhall obſerve 
1 _— 3 15 in them is, that the abſtract eas, or, if you 
are nad ly the Pleaſe, the Eſſences of the ſeveral Species of 
Underſianding. mixed Modes are made by the Underſtanding, where- 
in they differ from thoſe of ſimple Ideas: in 
which ſort, the Mind has no Power to make any one, but 
only receives ſuch as are preſented to it, by the real Exiſtence 
of the Things operating upon itt. 
Secondly, made  * 3. In the next Place, theſe Eſſences of the 
arbitrarily,and Species of mixed Medes, are not only made by the 
| avithout Part- Mind, but made very arbitrarily, made with- 
terns, cut Patterns, or reference to any real Exiſt- 
„5 ence. Wherein they differ from thoſe of Sub- 
ſtances, which carry with them the Suppoſition of ſome real 
Being, from which they are taken, and to which they are con- 
formable. But in its complex Ideas of mixed Modes, the Mind 
l takes a Liberty not to follow the Exiſtence of Things exactly. 
. It unites and retains certain Collections, as ſo many diſtinòt 
| Specifick Ideas, whilſt others, that as often occur in 8 


conſider wherein this making of theſe complex 
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and are as plainly ſuggeſted by outward Things, paſs neglected 
without particular Names or Specifications. Nor does the | 
Mind, in theſe of mixed Modes, as in the complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, examine them by the real Exiſtence of Things; or 
verify them by Patterns, containing ſuch peculiar Compoſitions 
in Nature. Lo know whether his Idea of Adultery, or Inceſt, 
be right, will a Man ſeek it any where amongſt Things exiſting ? 


Or is it true, becauſe any one has been Witneſs to ſuch an 
Action? No: But it ſuffices here, that Men have put together 


ſuch a Collection into one complex Idea, that makes the 


Archetype, and Specifick Idea, whether ever any ſuch Action 
were committed in rerum natura or no. 


F. 4. To underſtand this aright, we muſt ,, 7511 15 
Ideas conſiſis; and that is not in the making 1 22 .- fy 
any new Idea, but putting together thoſe which the Mind had 
before. Wherein the Mind does theſe three Things: Firſt, It 
chuſes a certain Number. Secondly, It gives them Connec- 
tion, and makes them into one Idea. Thirdly, it ties them 
together by a Name. If we examine how the Mind proceeds 
in theſe, and what Liberty it takes in them, we ſhall eaſily ob- 
ſerve, how theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are 
the Workmanſhip of the Mind; and conſequently, that the 
Species 8 are of Mens making. F | 

'$. 5. No body can doubt, but that theſe Ideas . ee, 2 
of mixed Modes, are made by a voluntary Col- 83 -= 
leQion of Ideas put together in the Mind, inde- 14, Idea is of - 
pendent from any original Patterns in Nature, ten before the = 
who will but refle&, that this fort of complex Exiſfence. 
Ideas may be made, abſtracted, and have Names 5 
given them; and ſo a Species be conſtituted before any one 
individual of that Species ever exiſted. Who can doubt but 
the Ideas of Sacrilege or Adultery, might be framed in the 
Mind of Men, and have Names given them; and ſo theſe 
Species of mixed Modes be conſtituted, betore either of them 


was ever committed; and might be as well diſcourſed of, and 


reaſoned. about, and as certain Truths diſcovered of them, 
whilſt yet they had no Being but in the Underſtanding, as well 
as now, that they have but too frequently a real Exiſtence ? 
W hereby it is plain, how much the forts of mixed Modes are 
the Creatures of the Underſtanding, where they have a Being as 
ſubſervient to all the ends of real Truth and Knowledge, as 
when they really exiſt: And we cannot doubt, but Law-ma- 
kers have often made Laws about Species of Actions, which 
Vol. II. D hs were 
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were only the Creatures of their own Underſtandings: Being; 
that had no other Exiſtence, but in their own Minds. And, | 
think, no body can deny, but that the Reſurrection was a Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes in the Mind, before it really exiſted. 

$. 6. To ſee bow arbitrarily theſe Eſſences of 

Inſlances; mixed Modes are made by the Mind, we need 
Murder, Inceſt, but take a view of almoſt any of them. A little 
Stabbing. looking into them, will ſatisfy us, that it is 
| the Mind, that combines ſeveral ſcattered in- 
dependent Ideas, into one complex one; and by the common 
Name it gives them, makes them the Eſſence of. a certain 
Species, without regulating itſelf by any Connection they have 
in Nature. For what greater Connection in Nature, has the 
Idea of a Man, than the Idea of a Sheep, with Killing; that 
this is made a particular Species of Action, ſignified by the word 
Murder; and the other not? Or what nearer Union is there in 
Nature, between the Idea, of the Relation of a Father, with 
Killing, than that of a Son, or Neighbour ; that thoſe are 
combined into one complex Idea, and thereby made the E, 
ſence of the diſtinct Species Parricide, whilſt the other makes no 
diſtinct Species at all? But though they have made Killing a 
Man's Father or Mother, a diſtinct Species from Killing his 
Son, or Daughter; yet in ſome other Caſes, Son and Daugh- 
ter are taken in too, as well as Father and Mother; and they 
are all equally comprehended in the ſame Species, as in that 
of Inceſt. Thus the Mind in mixed Modes arbitrarily unites 
into complex Ideas, ſuch as it finds convenient; whilſt others 
that have altogether as much union in Nature, are left looſe 
and never combined into one Idea, becauſe they have no need 
of one Name. It is evident then, that the Mind, by its free 
Choice, gives a Connection to a certain Number of Ideas, 
which in Nature have no more Union with one another, than 
others that it leaves out: Why elſe is the Part of the Weapon, 
the beginning of the Wound is made with, taken Notice of, 
to make the diſtinct Species called Stabbing, and the Figure 
and Matter of the Weapon left out? I do not ſay this is done 
without Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee more by and by; but this 1 
ſay, that it is done by the free Choice of the Mind, purſuing 
its own ends; and that therefore theſe Species of mixed Modes 
are the Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding : and there is no- 
thing more evident than that, for the moſt part, in the framing 
theſe Ideas, the Mind ſearches not its Patterns in Nature, nor 
refers the Ideas it makes, to the real Exiſtence of things; but 
puts ſuch together, as may beſt ſerve its own Purpoſes, with- 
| 8 | | | 1 out 
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out tying itſelf, to a preciſe Imitation of any thing that really | 


exiſts. „ . 
F. 7. But though theſe complex Ideas or Ey 
fences of mixed Modes, depend on the Mind, and But fill jubſer.. 
are made by it with great Liberty; yet they are Vrentto the eng 
not made at random, and jumbled together with- of Language. 

out any reaſon at all. Though theſe complex 
ideas be not always copied from Nature, yet they are always 
ſuited to the End for which abſtract Ideas are made: And 
though they be Combinations made of Ideas, that are looſe 
enough, and have as little Union in themſelves, as everal 
other, to which the Mind never gives a Connection that com- 
bines them into one Idea; yet they are always made for the 
Convenience of Communication, which is the chief End of 
Language. The ule of Language is, by ſhort Sounds to ſignify 
with eaſe and diſpatch general Conceptions; wherein not only 
abundance of Particulars may be contained, but alſo a great 
Variety of independent Ideas collected into one complex one. 
In the making therefore of the Species of mixed Modes, Men 
have had regard only to ſuch Combinations as they had occa- 
ſion to mention one to another. Thote they have combined 


into diſtinct complex Ideas, and given names to; whillt others, 


that in Nature have as near an Union, are left looſe and unre- 
garded. For, to go no farther than human Actions themſelves, 
if they would make diſtindt abſtract Ideas of all the Varieties 
might be obſerved in them, the Number muſt be infinite, and 
the Memory confounded with the Plenty, as well as over- 
charged to little Purpoſe. It ſuffices, that Men make and name 
ſo many complex Ideas of theſe mixed Modes, as they find 
they have occaſion to have Names for, in the ordinary Occur- 
rence of their Affairs. If they join to the Idea of Killing, the 
Idea of Father and Mother, and fo make a diſtinct Species from 
killing a Man's Son, or Neighbour, it is becauſe of the dif- 
ferent Hei nouſneſs of the Crime, and the diſtii& Puniſhment 


8 is due to the murdering a Man's Father or Mother, different 
from what ought to be inflicted on the Murder of a Son or 


Neighbour; and therefore they find it neccflary to mention it 


5 by a diſtinct Name, which is the end of making that diſtinct 


Combination. But though the Ideas, of Mother and Daughter, 
are ſo differently treated, in reference to the Idea of Killing, 


= that the one is joined with it to make a diſtinct abſtract Idea 
with a Name, and fo a diſtin& Species, and the othei not; yet 


in reſpe& of carnal Knowledge, they are both taken in under 


2 Tnceſt : and that ſtill for the ſame convenience of , expreſſing un- 


der one Name, and reckoning of one Species, ſuch unclean 
| 7 Mixtur. 
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Mixtures as have a peculiar turpitude beyond others; and this 
to avoid Circumlocutions, and tedious Deſcriptions. 


 Wher a 1 F. 8. A moderate Skill in different Languages, 


intranflatabls will eaſily ſatisfy one of the Truth of this, it 
| Word; of di- being ſo obvious to obſerve great ſtore of 
verſe Langua- Words in one Language, which have not any 
ges are a Proof. that anſwer them in another. Which plainly 
3 ſhews, that thoſe of one Country, by their 
Cuſtom and Manner of Life, have found occaſion to make 
ſeveral complex Ideas, and give Names to them, which others 
never collected into ſpecifick Ideas. This could not have 
happened, if theſe Species were the ſteady Workmanſhip of 
Nature; and not Collections made and abſtracted by the 
Mind, in order to naming, and for the convenience of Com- 
- munication. The Terms of our Law, which are not empty 
Sounds, will hardly find Words that anſwer them in the Spaniſh 
or Italian, no ſcanty Languages; much leſs, I think, could any 
one tranſlate them into the Caribbee, or Weſtoe "Tongues. And 
the Verſura of the Romans or Corban of the Jews, have no 
Words in other Languages to anſwer them: 'The Reaſon 
' Whereof is plain, from what has been ſaid. Nay, if we will 
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lock a little more nearly into this Matter, and exactly com- 


pare different Languages, we ſhall find that though they have 
Words, which in Tranſlations and Dictionaries, are ſuppoſed 
to anſwer one another; yet there is ſcarce one of ten, amongſt 
the Names of complex Ideat, eſpecially of mixed Modes, that 
ſtands for the ſame preciſe Idea, which the Word does that 
in Dictionaries it is renderd by. There are no, Ideas more 
common, and leſs compounded, than the Meaſures of Time, 
Extenſion, and Weight; and the Latin Names Hora, Pes, 
Libra, are, without Difficulty, rendered by the Engliſh Names, 
Hour, Foot and Pound: But yet there is nothing more evident, 
than that the Ideas a Roman annexed to theſe Latin Names, were 
very far different from thoſe which an Engliſhman expreſſes by 
thoſe Engliſh ones. And if either of theſe ſhould make uſe of 
the Meaſures that thoſe of the other Language deſigned by their 
Names, he would be quite out in his account. Theſe are too 
ſenſible Proofs to be doubted ; and we ſhall find this much more 


fo, in the Names of more abſtra& and compounded Ideas; 
ſuch as are the greateſt part of thoſe which make up moral! 


Diſcourſes: Whoſe Names, when Men come curiouſly to com- 
pare with thoſe they are tranſlated into, in other Languages, 


they will find very few of them exaQly to correſpond in the | 


whole extent of their Significations. ; 
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5. 9. The Reaſon why I take fo particular ; Pony 
Notice of this, is, that we may not be miſtaken Fans * 4 
about Genera, and Species, and their Eſſences, „ade for Com- 
as if they were Things regularly and conſtantly ,,,,:-:;on. 
made by Nature, and had a real Exiſtence in 


Things ; when they appear, upon a more wary Survey, to be 


nothing elſe but an Artifice of the Underſtanding, for the eaſier 


ſignifying ſuch Collections of Ideas, as it ſhould often have occa- 


ſion to communicate by one general Term; under which diverſe 
Particulars, as far forth as they agreed to that abſtract Idea, 
might be comprehended. And if the doubtful Signification of 
the Word Species, may make it ſound harſh to ſome, that I ſay, 


that the Species of mixed Modes are made by the Underſtanding: 


yet I think, it can by no body be denied, that it is the Mind 
makes thoſe abſtract Complex 1deas, to which ſpecifick Names 


are given. And if it be true, as it is, that the Mind makes 


the Patterns, for ſorting and naming of Things, I leave it to 
be conſidered, who makes the Boundaries of the Sort or 
Species; ſince with me, Species and Sort have no other Dif- 
terence than that of a Latin and Engliſh Idiom. 9 

$. 10. The near Relation that there is between „ „re! 
Species, Eſſences, and their general Name, at py, it ;; the 


leaſt in mixed Modes, will farther appear, when Az that ties 


we conſider, that it is the Name that ſeems to he Combina- 
preſerve thoſe Eſſences, and give them their laſt- tion together, 
ing Duration. For the Connection between the and makes it a 
looſe Parts of thoſe complex Ideas, being made Species. 

by the mind, this Union, which has no parti» _ 1 
cular Foundation in Nature, would ceaſe again, were there not 
ſomething that did, as it were, hold it together, and keep the 
Parts from ſcattering. Though therefore it be the Mind that 
makes the Collection, it is the Name which is, as it were, the 
Knot that ties them faſt together. What a vaſt Variety of 
different Ideas, does the Word Triumpbus hold together, and 
deliver to us as one Species? Had this Name been never made, 
or quite loſt, we might, no doubt, have had Deſcriptions of 
what paſſed in that Solemnity: But yet, I think, that which 


holds thoſe different Parts together, in the Unity of one com- 


plex Idea, is that very Word annexed to it; without which, 
the ſeveral Parts of that would no more be thought to make 
one thing, than any other She w, which having never been made 
but once, had never been united into one complex Idea, un- 
der one Denomination. How much therefore, in mixed 
Modes, the Unity neceſſary to any Eſſence depends — — 

Mind; 


| man ſhip of the 
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Mind ; and how much the Continuation and fixing of that Unity 
depends on the Name in common Uſe annexed to it, I leave to 


be conſidered by thoſe who look upon Eſſences and Species as real 
_ eſtabliſhed Things in Nature. 1 


S8. 11. Suitable to this we find, that Men, ſpeaking of mixed 
Modes, ſeldom imagine or take any other for Species of them, but 
ſuch as are jet out by Name: Becauſe they being of Man's 
making only in order to naming, no ſuch Species are taken 
Notice of, or ſuppoſed to be, unleſs a Name be joined to it 


' as the Sign of Man's having combined into one Idea ſeveral 


looſe ones; and by that Name, giving a laſting Union to the 


Parts, which would otherwiſe ceaſe to have any, as ſoon as the 


Mind laid by that abſtract Idea, and ceaſed actually to think 


on it. But when a Name is once annexed to it, wherein the 


Parts of that complex Idea have a ſettled and permanent Union; 
then is the Eſſence, as it were, eſtabliſhed, and the Species look- 
ed on as compleat. For to what Purpoſe ſhould the Memor 


charge itſelf with ſuch Compoſitions, unleſs it were by Ab- 


ſtraction to make them general? And to what purpoſe make 


them general, unleſs it were, that they might have general 
Names, for the convenience of Diſcourſe, and Communication ? 
Thus, we ſee, that killing a Man with a Sword, or a Hatchet, 
are looked on as no diſtinct Species of Action: But if the Point 


of the Sword firſt enter the Body, it paſſes for a diſtin Species, 


where it has a diſtin& Name, as in England, in whoſe Language 
it is called S7abbjng: But in another Country, where it has not 


happened to be ſpecified under a peculiar Name, it paſſes not 
for a diſtinct Species. But in the Species of corporeal Subſtances, 


though it be the Mind that makes the nominal ſence: yet 
ſince thoſe Ideas, which are combined in it, are ſuppoſed to 
have an Union in Nature, whether the Mind joins them or 


no, therefore thoſe are looked on as diſtinct Species, without 


any Operation of the Mind, either abſtracting, or giving an 


| Name to that complex Idea. 


For the Ori- $. 12, Conformable alſo to what has been 
ginalsof mixed ſaid concerning the Eſſences of the Species of 


Mocles ave look mixed Modes, that they are Creatures of the 
nofartherthan Underſtanding, rather than the Works of Na- 
ihe Mind, ture: Conformable, I ſay, to this, we find, 
which alſo thai heir Names lead our Thoughts to the Mind, 
ſbeaus them io and us farther. When we ſpeak of Juſtice, or 
be the Work- Gratitude, we frame to ourſelves no Imagina- 

ive tion of any thing exiſting, which we would 
Undir ftarting. conceive; but our T houghts terminate in the 


abſtract 
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1 Names of mixed Modes. 39 
. abſtract Ideas of thoſe Virtues, and look no farther; as they 
do, when we ſpeak of a Horſe or Iron, whoſe ſpecifick Ideas 
© we conſider not, as barely in the Mind, but as in things them- 


| ſelves, which afford the original Patterns of thoſe Ideas. But 
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in mixed Modes, at leaſt the moſt conſiderable Parts of them, 


{ which are moral Beings, we conſider the original Patterns, as 


being in the Mind; and to thoſe we refer for the diſtinguiſhing 
of particular Beings under Names. And hence I think it is, 
That theſe Eſſences of the Species of mixed Modes, are by a 


more particular Name called Notions : as by a peculiar Right ap- 
pertaining to the Underſtanding. 1 8 92 


F. 13. Hence likewiſe we may learn, Why Their being 
the complex Ideas of mixed Modes are commonly made by the 
more compounded and decompounded, than thoſe of Underſtanding 


natural Subſtances, Becauſe they being the awithout Pat- 
Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, purſuing terns, ſhews the 
only its own ends, and the conveniency of ex- 7 eaſon why they 
preſſing in ſhort thoſe Ideas it would make ® e ſo com- 
pounded. 


known to another, does with great Liberty“ Wed 
unite often into one abſtract Idea Things that in their Nature 
have no coherence; and ſo under one 'Term, bundle together 
a great Variety of compounded and decompounded Ideas. 
Thus the Name of Proceſſion, what a great mixture of inde- 
pendent Ideas of Perſons, Habits, Tapers, Orders, Motions, 
Sounds, does it contain in that complex one, which the Mind 
of Man has arbitrarily put together, to expreſs by that one 
Name? Whereas the complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances 
are uſually made up of only a ſmall Number of ſimple ones ; 
and in the Species of Animals, theſe two, viz. Shape and Voice, 
commonly make the whole nominal Eſſence. . 
$. 14. Another thing we may obſerve from Mames of 

what has been ſaid, is, that the Names of mixed mixed Modes 
Modes always fienify (when they have any de- Hand always 
termined Signification) the real Eſſences of their fer their real 
Species. For theſe abſtract Ideas, being the Hſences. 
Workmanſhip of the Mind, and not referred to the real Ex- 
iſtence of Things, there is no Suppoſition of any thing more 
ſignified by that Name, but barely that complex Idea, the 
Mind itſelf has formed, which is all it would have expreſſed © 


by it; and is that on which all the Properties of the Species 


depend, and from which alone they all flow: and ſo in theſe 
the real and nominal Eſſence is the ſame; which, of what Con- 
cernment it is to the certain Knowledge of general Truth, we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. 25 : 

| 9. 15. 
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40 Names of mixed Modes. 
F. 15. This alſo may ſhew us the Reaſon 
2 uſu- U for the moſt part the Names of mixed 
ally got before Modes are got, before the Ideas they ſtand for are 
their Ideas. perfectly known, Becauſe there being no Species 
; of theſe ordinarily taken Notice of, but what 
have Names; and thoſe Species, or rather their Eſſences, being 
abſtract complex Ideas made arbitrarily by the Mind, it is con- 
venient, if not neceſſary, to know the Names, before one 
_ endeavour to frame theſe complex Ideas: unleſs a Man will fill 
his Head with a Company of abſtract complex Ideas, which 
others having no Names for, he has nothing to do with, but 
to lay by and forget again. I confeſs, that in the Beginning 
of Languages, it was neceſſary to have the Idea, before one 
gave it the Name: And ſoit is ſtill, where making a new 
complex Idea, one alio by giving it a new Name, makes a 
new Word. But this concerns not Languages made, which 
have generally pretty well provided for Ideas, which Men have 
frequent Occaſion to have, and communicate: And in ſuch, 
T aſk whether it be not the ordinary Method, that Children 
learn the Names of mixed Modes, before they have their 
Ideas? What one of a thouſand ever frames the abſtra&t Idea 
of Glory and Ambition before he has heard the Names of 
them? In ſimple Ideas and Subſtances I grant it is otherwiſe ; 
which being ſuch Ideas, as have a real Exiſtence and Union in 
Nature, the Ideas, or Names, are got one before the other, as 

it happens. | „ 5 
Nie, of r $. 16. What has been ſaid here of mixed 
being ſi large - Modes, is with very little difference applicable 
en ibis Subjed. alſo to Relations; which ſince every Man him- 
ſelf may obſerve, I may ſpare myſelf the Pains 
to enlarge on: eſpecially, ſince what I have here ſaid concern- 
ing Words in this third Book, will poſſibly be thought by ſome 
to be much more than what ſo flight a Subject required. I al- 
low it might be brought into a narrower Compais: But I was 
willing to ſtay my Reader on an Argument, that appears to me 
gew, and a little out of the way, (J am ſure it is one I thought 
not of, when I began to write,) That by ſearching it to the 
Bottom, and turning it on every fide, ſome Part or other might 
meet with every one's Thoughts, and give occaſion to the moſt 
averſe, or negligent, to refle& on a general Miſcarriage ; which 
though of great Conſequence, is little taken Notice of. When 
it is conſidered, what a Pother is made about Eſſences, and 
how much all ſorts of Knowledge, Diſcourſe, and Converſa- 
tion, are peſtered and diſordered by the careleſs and W 
1 | | E 
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Uſe and Application of Words, it will perhaps, be thought 


worth while thoroughly to lay it open. And I ſhall be pardon- 
ed if I have dwelt long on an Argument, which I think there- 
fore needs to be inculcated ; becauſe the Faults, Men are uſu- 
aily guilty of in this kind, are not only the greateſt Hindrances 
of true Knowledge; but are ſo well thought of, as to paſs for 
it. Men would often ſee what a ſmall Pittance of Reaſon and 


Truth, or poſſibly none at all, is mixed with thoſe huffing Opi- 


nions they are ſwelled with; if they would but look bevond 
faſhionable Sounds, and obſerve what Ideas arc, or are not 
comprehended under thoſe Words, with which they are {o 
armed at all Points, and with which they ſo confidently lay 


about them. I ſhall imagine I have done ſome ſervice to Truth, 


Peace, and Learning, if by any Enlargement on this Subject, 
1 can make Men reflect on their own Uſe of Language; and 
give them Reaſon to =p naſe that ſince it is frequent for others, 
it may alſo be poſſible for them, to have ſometimes very good 
and approved Words in their Mouths, and Writings, with 
very uncertain, little, or no Signification. And therefore it is 
not unreaſonable for them to be wary herein themſelves, and 
not be unwilling to have them examined by others. With 


this Deſign therefore, I ſhall go on, with what I have farther 


to ſay, concerning this matter. 
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CHAP. 
Of the Names of Subſtances. 
$. 1, F E common Names of Subſtances, 


as well as other General 'Ferms, The common 
ſtand for Sorts ; which is nothing MVames of Sub- 
elſe but the being made Signs of ſuch complex ances fand 
Ideas, wherein ſeveral particular Subſtances do, for Sorts. 
or might agree, by virtue of which they are 
capable of being comprehended in one common Conception, 
and ſignified by one Name. I ſay, do or might agree: for 


though there be but one Sun exiſting in the World, yet the 


Idea of it being abſtracted, fo that more Subſtances (if there 
were ſeveral) might each agree in it; it is as much a Sort, as 
if there was as many Suns as there are Stars. They want not 
their Reaſons, who think there are, and that each fixed Star 
would anſwer the Idea the Name Sur ſtands for, to one who 


were 
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were placed in a due diſtance; which, by the way, may fhew 
us how much the Sorts, or, if you pleaſe, Genera and Species 
of Things (for thoſe Latin Terms ſignify to me no more than 
the Engliſh word Sort) depend on ſuch Collections of Ideas, as 
Men have made; and not on the real Nature of Things: ſince 
it is not impoſſible, but that in Propriety of Speech, that might 
be a Sun to one, which is a Star to another. 


$. 2. Phe meaſure and boundary of each 


he Eſſence Sort, or Species, whereby it is conſtituted that 


of each Sort is particular Sort, and diſtinguiſhed from others, 
the alſtract 


Idea. that abſeract Idea to which the Name is annexed : 


So that every thing contained in that Idea, is 
eſſential to that Sort. I his, though it be all the Eſſence of 
natural Subſtances that we know, or by which we diſtinguiſh | 


them into Sorts; yet J call it by a peculiar Name, the nominal 


Eſſence, to diſtinguiſh it from that real Conſtitution of Sub- 
ſtances, upon which depends this nominal Eſſence, and all'the 


Properties of that Sort; which therefore, as has been ſaid, ma 


be called the real Eſſence, o g. the nominal Eſſence, of Cold, is 
that complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for, let it be, for in- 


ſtance, a Body yellow, of a certain Weight, malleable, fuſible 
and fixed. But the real Eſſence is the Conſtitution of the in- 


. ſenſible Parts of that Body, on which thoſe Qualities, and all 
the other Properties of Gold depend. How tar theſe two are 
diflerent, though they are both called Hence, 18 obvious, at 


firſt rb, to Ader 
d. 3. For d ough, perhaps, voluntary Mo- 


The nominal tion, with Senſe and Reaſon, joined to a Body 


andrealEfjence of a certain Shape, be the complex Mea, to 


different.” which I, and others, annex the Name Man, 


and ſo I the nominal Eſſence of the Species ſo 
called; yet nobody will fay, that that complex dea is the 


real Eſſence and Scurce of all thoſe Operations, which are to 
be found in any Individual of that fort, The Foundation 
of all thoſe Qualities, which are the Ingredients of our com- 


plex Idea, is ſomething quite different: And had we ſuch a 
Knowledge of that C onſtitution of Man, from which his Fa- 


culties of Moving, Senſation, and Reaſoning, and other Pow- 
ers flow, and on which his ſo regular Shape depends, as 'tis 


poſſible Angels have, and it is certain his Maker has, we ſhould 
have a quite other Idea of his Eſſence, than what now is 
contained in our Definition of that Species, be it what it will: 


And our Idea of any individual ow would be as far different 


from 


is that we call its Eſſence, which is nothing but 
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from what it now is, as is his who knows all the Springs and 


Wheels, and other Contrivances within, of the famous Clock 


at Straſburg, from that which a gazing Countryman has of 


it, who barely ſees the Motion of the Hand, and hears the 
Clock ſtrike, and obſerves only ſome of the outward Ap- 
pearances. | | 


F. 4. That Eſſence, in the ordinary Uſe of aurhing efen- 


the Word, relates to Sorts, and that it is conſi- rial ts Indiwi- 
dered in particular Beings, no farther than as dual. 
they are ranked into Sorts, appears from hence: 


That take but away the abſtract Ideas, by which we ſort In- 
dividuals, and rank them under common Names, and then 


the thought of any thing eſſential to any of them, inſtantly. 


vaniſhes : we have no Notion of the one, without the other: 


which plainly ſhews their Relation. It is neceſſary for me to 
be as I am; GOD and Nature has made me ſo: But there 
is nothing I have is eſſential to me. An Accident, or Diſeaſe, 


may very much alter my Colour, or Shape; a Fever, or Fall, 


may take away my Reaſon or Memory, or both; and an 
Apoplexy leave neither Senſe, nor Underſtanding, no, nor 
Life. Other Creatures of my Shape may be made with more 


and better, or fewer and worle Faculties, than I have: and 


others may have Reaſon and Senſe in a Shape and Body very 
different from mine. None of theſe are eſſential to the one, 
or the other, or to any Individual whatſoever, till the Mind 


refers it to ſome Sort or Species of Things; and then pre- 


ſently, according to the abſtract Idea of that Sort, ſomethin 
is found eſſential. Let any one examine his own Thoughts, 
and he will find, that, as ſoon as he ſuppoſes or ſpeaks of 
Eſſential, the Conſideration of ſome Speczes, or the complex Idea, 
ſignified by ſome general Name, comes into his Mind: And it 


is in referente to that, that this or that Quality is ſaid to be 
eſſential. So that if it be aſked, whether it be eſſential to 


me, or any other particular corporeal Being, to have Reaſon ? 
I ſay, no; no more than it is eſſential to this white thing 1 
write on, to have Words in it. But if that particular Being 
be to be counted of the Sort Man, and to have the Name 
Man given it, then Reaſon is eſſential to it, ſuppoſing Reaſon 
to be a Part of the complex Idea, the Name Man, ſtands for: 
as it is eſſential to this thing I write on to contain Words, if I 


will give it the Name Treatiſe, and rank it under that Species. 


So that eſſential and not eſſential, relate only to our abſtract 
Ideas, and the Names annexed to them; which amuunts to no 


more but this, That whatever particular Thing has not in it 


thoſe 
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thoſe Qualities, which are contained in the abſtract Nea, 


which any general Term ſtands for, cannot be ranked under 


that Species, nor be called by that Name, fince that abſtract 
Idea is the very Eſſence of that Species. 

F. 5. Thus if the Idea of Body, with ſome People, be bare 
Extenfion or Space, then Solidity is not eſſential to body: If 
others make the Idea, to which they give the Name Body, to 


be Solidity and Extenſion, then Solidity 1s eſſential to Body, 
That therefore, and that alone is confidered as eſſential, 
which makes a Part of the complex Idea the Name of a Sort 
ſands for, without which no particular thing can be reckoned 
of that Sort, nor be entitled to that Name. Should there be 


found a Parcel of Matter, that had all the other Qualities that 


are in Tron, but wanted Obedience to the Loadſtone; and 


would neither be drawn by it, nor receive Direction from it, 


would any one queſtion, whether it wanted any thing eſſential ? 


It would be abſurd to aſk, Whether a thing really exiſting 
wanted any thing eſſential to it: Or could it be demanded, 


Whether this made an effential or ſpecifick Difference or no; 
ſince we have no other meaſure of eſſential or ſpecifick but our 


abſtract /deas? And to talk of ſpecifick Differences in Nature, 


without reference to general Ideas and Names, is to talk unin- 
telligibly. For I would aſk any one, What is ſufficient to 
make an eſſential Difference in Nature, between any two par- 
ticular Beings, without any regard had to ſome abſtract Idea, 
which is looked upon as the Eſſence and Standard of a Species 


All ſuch Patterns and Standards, being quite laid afide, parti- 
cular Beings, conſidered barely in themſelves, will be found to 


have all their Qualities equally Hential; and every thing, in 


each Individual, will be effential to it, or which is more, no- 
thing at all. For though it may be reaſonable to aſk, Whether 


obeying the Magnet, be effential to Iron? yet, I think, it 1s 


very improper and inſignificant to aſk, Whether it be Eſſential 
to the particular Parcel of Matter I cut my Pen with, without 


coniidering it under the Name Tron, or as being of a certain 


Species? And, if, as has been ſaid, our abſtract Ideas, which 


have Names annexed to them, are the Boundaries of Species, 


nothing can be eſſential but what is contained in thoſe Ideas. 


§. 6. It is true, I have often mentioned a real Effence, di- 
ſtinct in Subſtances, from thoſs abſtract Ideas of them, which I 
call their nominal Lſence. By this real Eſſence, I mean, that 
real Conſtitution © any thing, which is the Foundation of all 
thoſe Properties, that are combined in, and are conſtantly 


found to co-exiſt with the nominal. Hſſence; that particular 


Conſtitution 
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Conſtitution which every Thing has within itſelf, without any 
Relation to any thing without it: But Eſſence, even in this 
Senſe, relates to a Sort, and ſuppoſes a Species: For being that 
real Conſtitution, on which the Properties depend, it neceſſa- 
rily ſuppoſes a fort of Things, Properties belonging only to 
Species, and not to Individuals; v. g. Suppoſing the nominal 
Eſſence of Gold to be a Body of ſuch a peculiar Colour and 
Weight, with Malleability and Fuſibility, the real Eſſence is 
that Conſtitution of the Parts of Matter, on which theſe Qua- 
lities, and their Union, depend; and is alſo the Foundation of 
its Solubility in Agua Regia, and other Properties accompanying 
that complex Idea. Here are Eſſences and Properties, but all 
upon Suppoſition of a Sort, or general abſtract Idea, which is 
conſidered as immutable ; but there is no individual Parcel of 
Matter, to which, any of theſe Qualities are ſo annexed, as to 
be eſſential to it, or inſeparable from it, That which is eſſential 
belongs to it as a Condition, whereby it is of this or that Sort: 
But take away the Conſideration of its being ranked under the 
Name of ſome abſtraQt Idea, and then there is nothing neceſ- 
ſary to it, nothing inſeparable from it. Indeed, as to the real 
Eſſences of Subſtances, we only ſuppoſe their being, without 
_ preciſely knowing what they are: But that which annexes them 
ſtill to the Specres is the nominal Eſſence, of which they are the 
ſuppoſed Foundation and Ls 3 N „ 
F. 7. The next thing to be conſidered is, by 7, 
which of thoſe Eſſences it is, that Subſtances are 2 


4 Eſence bound. 
determined into Sorts, or Species; and that, it is Sk 


evident, is by the nominal Eſſence. For it is that e 

3 alone, that the Name, which is the Mark of the Sort, ſignifies. 
. It is impoſſible therefore, that any thing ſhould determine the 
5 Sorts of things, which we rank under general Names, but that 
4 Idea, which that Name is deſigned as a Mark for; which is 


# that, as has been ſhewn, which we call the nominal Eſſence. 
c Why do we ſay, This is a Horſe, and that a Mule; this is an 
Animal, that an Herb? How comes any particular thing to be 

of this or that Sort, but becauſe it has that nominal Eſſence, or 
which is all one, agrees to that abſtract Idea, that Name is 
annexed to? And I deſire any one but to reflect on his own 
Thoughts, when he hears or ſpeaks any ol thoſe, or other Names 

of Subſtances, to know what Sort ot Eſſences they ſtand for. 
$. 8. And that the Species of Things to us, are nothing but 
the ranking them under diſtinft Mames, according to the complex 
Ideas in us; and not according to preciſe diſtin real E 
ſences in them, is plain from hence, That we find many of 
| | the 
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the Individuals that are ranked into one Sort, called by one 
common Name, and fo received as being of one Species, have 
vet Qualities depending on their real Conſtitutions, as far dif- 
' ferent onc from another as from others, from which they are 
accounted to differ ſperifically. This, as it is eaſy to be obſerved 
by all, who have to do with natural Bodies; ſo Chymiſts eſpe- 
cially are often, by fad Experience, convinced of it, when 
they, ſometimes in vain, ſeek for the ſame Qalities i in one 
Parcel of Sulphur, Antimony, or Vitriol, which they have 
found in others. For though they are Bodies of the ſame Species, 
having the ſame nominal Eſſence, under the ſame Name; yet 
do they often, upon ſevere ways of Examination, betray 2 
ties ſo different one from another, as to n the e Expecta- | 
tion and Labour of very wary Chymiſts. But it "Things were 
diſtinguiſhed into Species, according to their real Eſſences, it 
would be as impoſſible to find different Properties in any two 
individual Subſtances ' of the ſame & pecies, as it is to find diffe- 
rent Properties in two Circles, or two equilateral Triangles. 
That is properly the Efſence to us, which determines every 
particular to this or that Clafſis; or, which is the ſame Thing, 
10 this or that general Name; and what can that be elſe, but 
that abſtract Idea to which that Name is annexed : ; and fo has, 
in truth, a Reference, not ſo much to the Being of particular 
* hings, as to their general Denominations. 

YL. 9. Nor indeed can we rank, and ſort 
Mol the real Things, and conſequently (which is the end of 
Effence. which ſorting) denominate them by their real Eſſences, 
bang bung not. becauſe we know them not. Our Faculties carry 
_.— us ro farther towards the Knowledge and Di- 
WP Rina Ctiom of Subſtances, than a Collection of thoſe ſenſible [dens 
5 which we obſerve in them; which however made with the 
greateſt Diligerce and Ex: neſs; we are capable of, yet is 
1 more remote from the true internal Conſtitution, from which 
tho'e Qualities flow, than, as I ſaid, a Countryman's Idea is 
from the inward Contrivance of that famous Clock at Straſburg, 
wherect he crly {ces the outward Figure and Motions. There 
is not fo contemptible a Plant or Animal, that does not con- 
found, the moſt enlarged Underſtanding. Though the familiar 
Uſe of Things about us, take off our Wonder; yet it cures not 
our Ignorance. When we come to examine the Stones, we 
tread on, or the Iron, we daily handle, we prefently find, we 
know not their Make; and can give no Reaſon of the different 
Qualities we find in them. It is evident the internal Conſtitu- 
tion, whereon their Properties depend, is unknown t to us, For 
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Names f Subſtances. 47 
to go no farther than the groſſeſſ and moſt obvious we can 
imagine amongſt them, What is that Texture of Parts, that 


real Eſſence, that makes Lead and Antimony tulible ; ' Wood 
and Stones not? What makes Lead and Iron malleable; Anti— 


mony and Stones not? And vet how infinitely theſe come ſhort 


of the fine Contrivances, and unconceivable real Eſſences of 
Plants or Animals, every one knows, The Workmanſhip of 
the all-wiſe and powerful God, in the great Fabrick of the 
Univerſe, and every part thereof, farther exceeds the Capacity 
and Comprehenſion of the moſt inquiſitive and intelligent Man, 
than the beſt Conirivance of the moſt ingenious Man, doth the 
Conceptions of the molt ignorant of rational Creatures. 'There- 
fore we in vain pretend to range Things into Sorts, and diſpoſe 
them into certain Claſſes, under Names, by their real Eſſences, 
that are fo far from our Diſcovery or Comprehenſion. A blind 
Man may as ſoon fort 'Things by their Colours; and he that has 
Joſt his Smell, as well diſtinguiſh a Lily and a Roſe by their O- 
dours, as by thoſe internal Conſtitutions which he knows not. 

He that thinks he can diſtinguitk Sheep and Goats by their real 


Eſſences, that are unknown to him, may be pleaſed to try his 


Skill in thoſe Species, called Caffrowary, and Querechincbio; and 
by their internal real Fences, determine the Boundaries of 


thoſe Species, without knowing the complex Idea of ſenſible 


Qualities, that each of thoſe Nam: es ſtand for in the Countries 
where thoſe Animals are to be found. 


F. 10. Thoſe therefore who have been taught, 


that the ſeveral Species of Subſtances had their Ne fuer 
diſtin& internal ſubſtantial Forms ; and that it hieb abe 


was thoſe Forms which made ihe Diſtinction of pay leſs. 
Subſtances into their true Species and Genera, 

were led yet further out of the Way, by having their Minds 
ſet upon fruitleſs Enquiries after Subſtantial Forms, wholly un- 
intelligible; and whereot we have ſcarce ſo much as any ob- 
ſcure or confuſed Conception in general. 

F. 11. That our rank King and diſlinguiſhing 


natural Subſtances into Species, conſiſts in the 
nominal Eſſences the Mind makes, and not in the 
real Eſſences to be found in the hings them. 
ſelves, is farther evident from our Ideas ot Spirits. 
For the Mind getting, only by reflecting on its 
own Operations, thoſe ſimple Ileas which it 
attributes to Spirits, it hath, or can have, no 
other Notion of Spirit, but by attributing all 
thoſe Operations, it finds in uſelf, to a ſort of 
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out Conſideration of Matter. And even the moſt advanced 
Notion we have of God, is but attributing the ſame ſimple 
Ideas which we have got from Reflection on what we find in 
ourſelves, and which we conceive to nave more Perfection in 
them, than would be in their abſence; attributing, I ſay, thoſe 
ſimple Ideas to him in an unlimited Degree. Thus having got 
from reflecting on ourſelves, the Idea of Exiſtence, Knowledge, 
Power, and Pleaſure, each of which we find it better to have 
than to want; and the more we have of each, the better; 
joining all theſe together, with Infinity to each of them, we 
have the complex Idea of an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipo- 


tent, infinitely Wiſe, and Happy Being. And though we are 


told, that there are different Species of Angels; yet we know 
not how to frame diſtinct ſpecifick Ideas of them; not out of 


any Conceit, that the Exiſtence of more Species than one of 


Spirits, is impoſſible - but becauſe having no more ſimple 


Ideas (nor being able to frame more) applicable to ſuch Be- 
ings, but only thoſe few taken from ourſelves, and from the 


Actions of our own Minds in thinking, and being delighted, 


and moving ſeveral Parts of our Bodies, we can no otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſh in our Conceptions the ſeveral Species of Spirits, 


one from another, but by attributing thoſe Operations and 
Powers, we find in ourſelves, to them in a higher or lower 


Degree; and ſo have no very diſtin& ſpecifick Ideas of Spi- 
_ Tits, except only of GOD, to whom we attribute both Du- 


ration, and all thoſe other Ideas with Infinity; to the other 


| Spirits, with Limitation: Nor, as I humbly conceive, do we, 


between GOD and them in our Ideas put any difference by 
any Number of ſimple Ideas, which we have of one, and not 


of the other but only that of Infinity. All the particular 7deas 


of Exiſtence, Knowledge, Will, Power, and Motion, c. 
being Ideas derived from the Operations of our Minds, we at- 


tribute all of them to all Sorts of Spirits, with the Difference 


only of Degrees, to the utmeſt we can imagine, even Infinity, 
when we would frame, as well as we can, an Idea of the firſt 
Being; who yet, it is certain, is infinitely more remote in the 
real Excellency of his Nature, from the higheſt and perfecteſt 
of all created Beings, than the greateſt Man, nay, pureſt Se- 
raph, is from the moſt contemptible part of Matter; and 
conſequently muſt infinitely exceed what our narrow Under- 
ſtandings can conceive of him. 


Wheredf there F. 12. It is not impoſſible ; to conceive, nor 


are probably Tepugnant to Reaſon, that there may be many 
mumberleſs$pe- Species of Spirits, as much ſeparated and di- 
cies. Ferſiſed 
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| yerſified one from another, by diſtin& Properties, whereof we 
| have no Ideas, as the Species of ſenſible Things are diſtin- 
guiſned one from another, by Qualities, which we know, and 
| obſerve in them. That there ſhould be more Species of intelli- 
gent Creatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and materi- 
al below us, is probable to me from hence; That in all the 
| viſible corporeal World, we fee no Chaſms, or Gaps. All 
| quite down from us, the Deſcent is by. eaſy Steps, and a con- 
| tinued ſeries of Things, that in each Remove differ very little 
| one from the other. There are Fiſhes that have Wings, that 
are not Strangers to the airy Region: and there are ſome Birds, 
that are Inhabitants of the Water; whoſe Blood is cold as 
| Fiſhes, and their Fleſh is ſo like in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are 
| allowed them on Fiſh-days. There are Animals ſo near of kin 
both to Birds and Beaſts, that they are in the middle between 
bath; Amphibious Animals link the Terreſtrial and Aquatick 
together; Seals live at Land and at Sea, and Porpoiſes have 
| the warm Blood and Entrails of a Hog; not to mention what 


is confidently reported of Mermaids, or Sea-men. There are 


| ſome Brutes, that ſeem to have as much Knowledge and Rea- 
| fon, as ſome that are called Men: and the Animal and Vege- 
| table Kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will take the 
loweſt of one, and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce 
| be perceived any great difference between them; and ſo on 
| till we come to the loweſt and the molt inorganical Parts of 
Matter, we ſhall find every where, that the ſeveral Species 
are linked together, and differ but in almoſt inſenſible De- 
| grees. And, when we conſider the infinite Power and Wiſdom 

| of the Maker, we have Reaſon to think, that it is ſuitable to _ 
the magnificent Harmony of the Univerſe, and the great De- 
| ſign and infinite Goodneſs of the Architect, that the Species of 
| Creatures ſhould alſo, by gentle Degrees, aſcend upward from 
us toward his infinite Perfection, as we ſee they gradually de- 
ſcend from us downwards: Which, if it be probable, we have 
| Reaſon then to be perſuaded, that there are far more Species of 


Creatures above us, than there are beneath; we being in De- 


| grees of Perfection, much more remote from the Infinite Being 
| of GOD, than we are from the loweſt State of Being, and 
that which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thoſe 
| diſtin Species, for the Reaſons above ſaid, we have no clear 
| diſtin& Ideas. 5 

F. 13. But to return to the Species of cor- The nominal Ef- 
poreal Subſtances. If I ſhould aſk any one whe- ſence that of the 
ther Ice and Water were two diſtinct Species of Species, proved 
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from Water Things, I doubt not but I ſhould be anſwered 
and Ice, in the Affirmative: And it cannot be denied, 
but he that ſays, they are two diſtin Species, is in the right, 
But if an Engliſhman, bred in Jamaica, who, perhaps, had never 
ſeen nor heard of Ice, coming into England in the Winter, find 
the Water he put in his Baſon at Night, in a great part frozen 
in the Morning, and not knowing any peculiar Name it had, 
ſhould call it hardened Water; I aſk, Whether this would be 
a new Species to him, different from Water? And, I think it 
would be anſwered here, It would not be to him a new Spectes, 
no more than congealed Jelly, when it is cold, is a diſtin 
Species, from the ſame Jelly fluid and warm; or than liquid 
Gold, in the Furnace, is a diſtinct Species from hard Gold in 
the Hands of a Workman. And if this be ſo, it is plain, that 
our diſtinct Species are nothing but diſlinft complex Ideas, with 
diftinet Names annexed to them. It is true, every Subſtance that 

exiſts, has its peculiar Conſtitution, whereon depend thoſe ſen- 
ſible Qualities, and Powers, we obſerve in it: But the ranking 
of Things into Species, which is nothing but ſorting them under 
| ſeveral Titles, is done by us, according to the Ideas that we 
have of them: Which tho' ſufficient to diſtinguiſh them by 
Names; ſo that we may be able to diſcourſe of them, when 
we have them not preſent before us; yet if we ſuppoſe it to be 
done by their real internal Conſtitutions, and that Things ex- 
iſting are diſtinguiſhed by Nature into Species, by real Eſſences, 
according as we diſtinguiſh them into Species, by Names, We 
ſhall be liable to great Miſtakes. 3 5 

$. 14. To diſtinguiſh ſubſtantial Beings into 
Difficulties Species, according to the uſual Suppoſition, 
Ggainſt a cer- that there are certain preciſe Eſſences or Forms 
tain number of of Things, whereby all the Individuals exiſt- 
real Eſſences. ing, are by Nature diſtinguiſhed into Species, 

ttheſe Things are neceſſary. ” . 

F. 15. Firſt, To be aſſured, that Nature, in the Production 
of Things, always deſigns them to partake of certain regulated 
eſtabliſhed Eſſences, which are to be the Models of all Things 
to be produced. This, in that crude Senſe it is uſually pro- 
poſed, would need ſome better Explication, before it can fully 
be aſſented to. 5 

F$. 16. Secondly, It would be neceſſary to know, whether 

Nature always attains that Eſſence, it deſigns in the Production 
of Things. The irregular and monſtrous Births, that in di- 
verſe Sorts of Animals have been obſerved, will always give us 
Teaſon to doubt of one, or both of theſe. 


N 
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. 17. Thirdly, It ought to be determined, whether thoſe 
we call Monſters be really a diſtin Speczes, according to the 
ſcholaſtick Notion of the Word Species; fince it is ceitain, that 


| every thing that exiſts, has its particular Conſtitution : And 


yet we find, that ſome of thefe monſtrous Productions, have 


jew or none of thoſe Qualities, which are ſuppoſed to reſult 


from and accompany the I fſence of that Species, from hence 
they derive their Originals, and to which, by their Deſcent, 


| they ſeem to belong. 


on 


F. 18. Fourthly, The real. Eſſences of thoſe. 


Our nominal 


| Things, which we diſtinguith into Species, and Efſences of Sub- 
as ſo diſtinguiſhed we name, ought to be known; ce; nu pers 

i. e. we ought to have Ideas of them. But ſince fed Collefions 
| we are ignorant in theſe four Points, the ſuppoſed of Properties. 
| real Eſſences of Things ſtand us not in ſtead for the e 
| diſtinguiſhing Subſtances into Species. 


- 


$. 19. Fifthly, The only imaginable help in this Caſe would 


| be, that having framed perfect complex Ideas of the Properties 
| of things flowing from their different real Eflences, we ſhould 
| thereby diſtinguiſh them into Species. But neither can this be 


done; for being ignorant of the real Eflence itſelf, it is impoſ- 
fible to know all thoſe Properties that flow from it, and are ſo 
annexed to it, that any one of them being away, we may cer- 


| iainly conclude, that that Eſſence is not there, and fo the thing 
is not of that Species. We can never know what are the pre- 
ciſe Number of Properties depending on the real Eſſence of 
| Gold, any one of which failing, the real Eſſence of Geoid, and 
| conſequently Gold, would not be there, unleſs we knew the 


real Eſſence of Gold itſelf, and by that determined that Species, 


| By the Word Gold here, 1 muſt be underſtood to defign a par- 
| ticular piece of Matter; v. g. the laſt Guinea that was coined, 
| For if it ſhould ſtand here in its ordinary Signification tor that 
| complex Idea, which I or any one elle calls Gold; 7. e. tor the 
| nominal Eſſence of Gold, it would be Fargon : ſo hard 1s it to 
| ſhew the various Meaning and Imperfection of Words, when 
we have nothing elſe but Words to do it by. | | 


$. 20. By all which it is clear, That our diſtinguiſhing Sub— 


| fances into Species by Names, is not at all founded on their real 


Eſſences; nor can we pretend to range and determine them ex- 


| aQtly into Species, according to the internal eſſential Differences. 


F. 21. But ſince, as has been remarked, we Bi ſuch a 


| have need of general Words, tho? we know not Co le vion as 
| the real Eſſences of Things; all we can do, is to our Name 
| colle& ſuch a Number of ſimple Ideas, as by fands for. 


E 2 Exami- 


Fpecies; in- 
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Examination, we find to be united together in Things exiſt- 
ing, and thereof to make one complex Idea. Which tho? it 
be not the real Eſſence of any Subſtance that exiſts, is yet the 


| ſpecifick Eſſence, to which our Name belongs, and is convertible 


with it; by which we may at leaſt try the Truth of theſe nomi- 
nal Eſſences. For Example, There be that ſay, that the E, 
ſence of Body is Extenſion : If it be fo, we can never miſtake 
in putting the Eſſence of any thing for the Thing itſelf. Let 
us then in Diſcourſe put Extenſion for Body: and when we 
would ſay, that Body moves, let us ſay that Extenſion moves, 


and ſee how it will look. He that ſhould ſay, that one Exten- 
ſion by impulſe moves another Extenſion, would, by the bare 


Expreſſion, ſufficiently ſhew the Abſurdity of ſuch a Notion. 


The Eſſence of any thing, in reſpe& of us, is the whole com- 


plex Idea, comprehended and marked by that Name; and in 


| Subſtances, beſides the ſeveral diſtint ſimple Ideas that make 
them up, the confuſed one of Subſtance, or of an unknown 


Support and Cauſe of their Union, is always a part : and there- 


fore the Eſſence of Body is not bare Extenſion, but an extended 


ſolid thing; and ſo to ſay an extended jolid thing moves, or 
impels another, is all one, and as intelligible as to ſay Body 


moves or impels. Likewiſe to ſay, that a rational Animal is 


capable of Converſation, is all one, as to ſay, a Man. But no one 
will ſay, That Rationality is capable of Converſation, becauſe it 
makes not the whole Eſſence, to which we give the Name Man. 
3 S8. 22. There are Creatures in the World that 
Our Au ſtract have Shapes like ours, but are Hairy, and want 
ur ae Language, and Reaſon. There are Naturals 


want Reaſon, and ſome of them Language too. 
There are Creatures, as tis ſaid, (fit fides pene: 
E | Auutborem, but there appears no Contradiction 
that there ſhould be ſuch) that with Language and Reaſon, 


lance, in that 
of Man. 


and a Snape in other Things agreeing with ours, have hairy 


Tails; others where the Males have no Beards, and others 
where the Females have. If it be aſked, Whether theſe be all 
Men, or no, all of human Species; *tis plain, the Queſtion refers 
only to the nominal Eſſence: For thoſe of them to whom the 
Definition of the Word Man, or the complex Idea ſignified by 
that Name, agrees, are Men, and the other not. But if the En- 
quiry be made concerning the ſuppoſed real Eſſence; and whe- 
ther the internal Conſtitution and Frame of theſe ſeveral Crea- 


_ tures be ſpecifically different, it is wholly impoſſible for us to 


anſwer, no Part of that going into our ſpecifick Idea: only we 
„ have 


amongſt us, that have perfectly our Shape, but 
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| ſuppoſed real Species diſtin and entire. For 
granting this to be true, it would help us in the diſtinQion of 
the Species of things no farther than the Tribes of Animals and 
Vegetables. What muſt we do for the reſt ? But in thoſe too 


N 
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* have Reaſon to think, that where the Faculties, or outward 
Frame ſo much differs, the internal Conſtitution is not exactly 
the ſame : But what Difference in the internal real Conſtitution 
| makes a ſpecifick Difference, it is in vain to enquire ; whilſt 
| our Meaſure of Species, be, as they are, only our abflra Ideas, 
which we know; and not that internal Conſtitution, which 


makes no part of them. Shall the Difference of Hair only on 


| the Skin, be a mark of a different internal ſpecifick Conſtituti- 
| on between a Changeling and a Drill, when they agree in Shape, 
and want of Reaſon and Speech? And ſhall not the want of 


Reaſon and Speech be a Sign to us of different real Conſtituti- 
ons and Species between a Changeling and a reaſonable Man ? 
And ſo of the reſt, if we pretend that the Diſtinction of Spe- 
cies or Sorts is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real Frame, and ſecret 


E Conſtitutions of 'Things. 


F. 23. Nor let any one ſay, that the Power of 3 
Propagation in Animals by the mixture of Male Kandel d 


and Female, and in Plants by Seeds, keeps the Generation. 


it is not ſufficient : for if Hiſtory lye not, Women have con- 
ceived by Drills; and what real Species, by that meaſure, ſuch 


a Production will be in Nature, will be a new Queſtion: and 


we have Reaſon to think this not impoſſible, ſince Mules and Ju- 
marts, the one from the Mixture of an Aſs and a Mare, the 
other from the Mixture of a Bull and a Mare, are ſo frequent 
in the World. I once ſaw a Creature that was the Iſſue of a Cat 
and a Rat, and had the plain Marks of both about it ; wherein 


Nature appeared to have followed the Pattern of neither ſort 


alone, but to have jumbled them both together. To which, he 


that ſhall add the monſtrous Productions, that are ſo frequent» 
ly to be met with in Nature, will find it hard, even in the Race 
of Animals, to determine by the Pedigree of what Species every 


Animal's Iſſue is; and be at a loſs about the real Eſſence, which 
he thinks certainly conveyed by Generation, and has alone a 
right to the ſpecifick Name. But farther, if the Species of 
Animals and Plants are to be diſtinguiſhed only by Propagation, 


| muſt I go to the Indies to fee the Sire and Dam of the one, and 


the Plant from which the Seed was gathered, that produced the 
other, to know whether this be a Tyger or that Tea. 

$. 24. Upon the whole Matter, it is evident, Not by ſub- 
that it is their own Collections of ſenſible Qua- Fantial Forms, 


lities, 
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lities, that Men make the Eſſences of their ſeveral forts of Sub- 


ſtances ; and that their real internal Structures are not conſider- 
ed by the greateſt part of Men, in the ſorting them. Much 
leſs were any ſubſtantial Forms ever thought on by any, but 
thoſe who have in this one part of the World learned the Lan- 
guage of the Schools; and yet thoſe ignorant Men, who pre- 
tend not any inſight into the real Eſſences, nor trouble them- 
| ſelves about ſubſtantial Forms, but are content with knowin 

Things one from another, by their ſenſible Qualities, are often 


better acquainted with their Differences, can more nicely di- 


ſtinguiſh them from their Uſes, and better know what they may 
expect from each, than thoſe learned quick-ſighted Men, who 
look ſo deep into them, and talk ſo confidently of ſomething 
more hidden and eſſential. VHP 

„„ 8. 25. But ſuppoſing that the real Eſſences of 
_ The ſperifick Subſtances were diſcoverable by thoſe that would 


Eſſences are (ſeverely apply themſelves to that Enquiry; yet 


rok the we could not reaſonably think, that the ranking 
8/16; © 


have troubled themſelves about Forms and Eſſences ; that have 


made the general Names that are in uſe amongſt the ſeveral 


Nations of Men: But thoſe, more or leſs comprehenſive 


Terms, have for the moſt part, in all Languages, received 


their Birth and Signification from ignorant and illiterate Peo- 


ple, who ſorted and denominated Things, by thoſe ſenſible 


Qualities they found in them, thereby to ſignify them when 
abſent, to others, whether they had an occaſion to mention a 
Sort or a particular Thing. 


Therefore S. 26. Since then it is evident, that we ſort 


Sey wrfacs and name Subſtances by their nominal, and not by 


and uncertain, their real Eſſences; the next thing to be conſi- 


dered is, how, and by whom theſe Eſſences 


come to be made. As to the latter, it is evident they are made 
by the Mind, and not by Nature: For were they Nature's 


Workmanſhip, they could not be ſo various and different in ſe- 
veral Men, as experience tells us they are. For if we will ex- 
amine it, we ſhall not find the nominal Eſſence of any one Spe- 
cies of Subſtanges, in all Men the ſame; no not of that, which 
of all others we are the moſt intimately acquainted with. It 


could not poſſibly be, that the abſtra& Idea, to which the Name — 


Man 


f things under general Names, was regulated by 
thoſe internal real Conſtitutions, or any thing 
_ elſe but their obvious Appearances: ſince Languages, in all 
Countries, have been eftabliſhed long before Sciences. So that 
they have not been Philoſophers, or Logicians, or ſuch who 
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g Man is given, ſhould be different in ſeveral Men, if it were 


of Nature's making; and that to one it ſhould be Animal 


Rationale, and to another, Animal implume bipes latis unguibus. 
He that annexes the Name Man to a complex ſdea made up of 
© Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, joined to a Body of fuch a 
Shape, has thereby one Eftence of the Species Man: And he 
that, upon farther Examination, adds rationality, has ano- 


© ther Eſſence of the Species he calls Man: By which means the 
ſame Individual will be a true Man to the one, which is not ſo 
to the other. I think, there is ſcarce any one will allow this 
upright Figure, ſo well known, to be the eſſential Difference of 
the Spectes Man; and yet how far Men determine of the Sorts 
of Animals, rather by their Shape, than Defcent, is very viſi- 
dle; fince it has been more than once debated, whether feveral 
human Fetuss ſhould be preſerved, or received to Baptiſm, or 
vo, only becauſe of the Difference of their outward Configu- 
© ration, from the ordinary Make of Children, without knowing 
whether they were not as capable of Reaſon as Infants caſt in 
another Mould : ſome whereot, tho? of an approved Shape, are 
never capable of as much Appearance of Reafon, all their Lives, 
as is to be found in an Ape, or an Elephant; and never give 
any Signs of being acted by a rational Soul. Whereby it is 
evident, that the outward Figure, which only was found want- 
ing, and not the Faculty of Reaſon, which no body could know 
| would be wanting in its due Seaſon, was made effential to the 
human Species. The learned Divine and Lawyer, muſt, on 


| ſuch Occaſions, renounce his ſacred Definition of Animal Ra- 
lionale, and ſubſtitute ſome other Effence of the human Spe- 
- cies, Monſieur Menage furniſhes us with an Example worth 
the taking Notice of on this Occaſion. When the Abbot of St. 
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Martin, ſays he, was born, he had ſs little of the Figure of 
4 Man, that it beſpake bim rather a Monſter. It was for fome 
ume under Deliberation, whether he fbould be baptized or no. 
| However, be was baptized, and declared a Man proviſionally, 
© [till time ſhould ſhew what he would prove.] Nature bad 
* moulded him fo untowardly, that he was called all his Life the Abbot 


Malotrue, i. e. Ill-ſhaped. He was of Caen. Menagiana 242. 
This Child we ſee was very near being excluded out of the 
Species of Man, barely by his Shape. He eſcaped very narrowly 


| a he was, and *tis certain a Figure a little more oddly turned had 
I caſt him, and he had been executed as a thing not to be allow- 
ed to paſs for a Man. And yet there can be no Reaſon given, 


why, if the Lineaments of his Face had been a little altered, a 
rational Soul could not have been lodged in him, why a Viſage 
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ſomewhat longer, or a Noſe flatter, or a wider Mouth, could 


not have conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his ill Figure, with 


ſuch a Soul, ſuch Parts as made him, disfigured as he was, 
capable to be a Dignitary in the Church. 
$.27. Wherein then, would I gladly know, conſiſts the pre- 
ciſe and unmoveable Boundaries of that Species? It is plain, if 
we examine, there is no ſuch 'I hing made by Nature, and eſta— 


bliſhed by her amongſt Men. The real Eſſence of that, or any 


other ſort of Subſtances, it is evident, we know not; and there- 
fore are ſo undetermined in our nominal Eſſences, which we 
make ourſelves, that if ſeveral Men were to be aſked concern- 


ing ſome oddly ſhaped Fœtus, as ſoon as born, whether it were a 
Man, or no? it is paſt doubt, one ſhould meet with different 


Anſwers. Which could not happen, if the nominal Eſſences, 
whereby we limit and diſtinguiſh the Species of Subſtances, 
were not made by Man, with ſome Liberty; but were exactly 
copied from preciſe Boundaries ſet by Nature, whereby it diſ- 
tinguiſhed all Subſtances into certain Species. Who would un- 


dertake to reſolve what Species that Monſter was of, which 


is mentioned by Licetus, lib. I. c. 3. with a Man's Head and 
Hog's Budy ? Or thoſe other, which to the Bodies of Men had 
the Heads of Beaſts, as Dogs, Horſes, Cc. If any of theſe Crea- 
_ tures had lived, and could have ſpoke, it would have increaſed 
the Difficulty. Had the upper part, to the middle, been of 

Human Shape, and all below Swine; had it been Murder to 


deſtroy it? or muſt the Biſhop have been conſulted, whether it 
were Man enough to be admitted to the Font, or no? as 1 
have been told, it happened in France ſome Years ſince, in 


ſomewhat alike Caſe. So uncertain are the Boundaries of Spe- 
cies of Animals to us, who have no other Meafures than the 
complex Ideas of our own collecting: And ſo far are we from 


certainly knowing what a Man is; though perhaps it will be 
judged great Ignorance to make any doubt about it. And yet, 

I think, I may ſay, that the certain Boundaries of that Species, 
are ſo far from being determined, and the preciſe Number of 
ſimple Ideas which make the nominal Eſſence, ſo far from be- 


ing ſettled, and perfectly known, that very material Doubts 
may {till ariſe about it: And I imagine, none of the Definitions 


of the Word Man, which we yet have, nor Deſcriptions of 


that ſort of Animal, are ſo perfect and exact, as to ſatisfy a 
conſiderate inquiſitive Perſon; much leſs to obtain a general 


Conſent, and to be that which Men would every where ſtick. 


by, in the Deciſion of Caſes, and determining of Life and 


Death, Baptiſm or no Baptiſm, in Productions that might 


was Eos 
| | 8. 28. 


in making its complex Ideas of Subſtances, never 
puts any together that do not really or are not 
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$. 28. But though theſe nominal Hſſences of EL. 
Subſtances are made by the Mind, they are 0 er Jo fol 
yet made ſo arbitrarily as thoſe of mixed Modes. ng 
To the making of any nominal Eſſence, it is ne- 
ceſſary, Firſt, "That the Ideas whereof it conſiſts, have ſuch an 


Union as to make but one Idea, how compounded ſoever. Se- 


condly, That the particular Ideas fo united, be exackly the 


ſame, neither more nor leſs. For if two abſtract complex Ideas, 


differ either in Number or Sorts, of their component Parts, 
they make two different, and not one and the fame Eſfence. 


In the firſt of theſe, the Mind in making its complex Ideas of 
Subſtances, only follows Nature; and puts none together, which 
are not ſuppoſed to have an Union in Nature. Nobody joins 


the Voice of a Sheep, with the Shape of a Horſe ; nor the Co- 
lour of Lead, with the Weight and Fixedneſs of Gold, to be the 


complex Ideas of any real Subſtances; unleſs he has a mind to 
fill his Head with Chimeras, and his Diſcourſe with unintelligible 
| Words. Men obſerving certain Qualities always joined and 
exiſting together, therein copied Nature; and of Ideas ſo uni- 
ted, made their complex ones of Subſtances. For though Men 


may make what complex Ideas they pleaſe, and give what Names 
to them they will; yet if they will be underſtood, when they 


ſpeak of things really exiſting, they muſt, in ſome degree, con- 


form their Ideas to the Things they would ſpeak of: Or elie 
Men's Language will be like that of Babel, and every Man's 


Words, being intelligible only to himſelf, would no longer ſerve 
to Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life, if the Ideas 


they ſtand for be not ſome way anſwering the common Appear- 


ances and Agreement of Subſtances, as they really exiſt. 


. 29. Secondly, Though the Mind of Man, 751g, very 


iniberfect. 


ſuppoſed to co-exiſt ; and ſo it truly borrows that Union from 
Nature: Yet the Number it combines, depends upon the various 
Care, Induſtry or Fancy of him that makes it. Men gene- 
rally content themſelves with ſome few ſenſible obvious Quali- 


ties; and often, if not always, leave out others as material 
and as firmly united, as thoſe that they take. Of ſenſible Sub- 


ſtances there are two Sorts; one of organized Bodies, which 


are propagated by Seed; and in theſe, the Shape is that 


which to us is the leading Quality, and moſt characteriſtical 
Part, that determines the Species; and therefore in Vegetables 
and Animals, an extended ſolid Subſtance, of ſuch a certain 


Figure, uſually ſerves the turn. For however ſome Men ſeem 


to 
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to prize their Definition of Animal Rationale, yet ſhould there 
a Creature be found, that had Language and Reaſon, but par- 
took not of the uſual Shape of a Man, I believe it would hardly 
paſs for a Man, how much ſoever it were Animal Rationale. 
And it Balaam's Ais had, all his Lite, diſcourſed as rationally as 
he did once with his Maſter, I doubt yet, whether any one 
would have thought him worthy the Name Man, or allowed 
him to be of the ſame Species with himſelf. As in Vegetables 
and Animals it is the Shape, ſo in moſt other Bodies not pro- 
panned by Seed, it is the Colour we moft fix on, and are moſt 
ed by. Thus where we find the Colour of Gold, we are apt 
to imagine all the other Qualitzes, comprehended in our com- 


plex Idea, to be there alto: and we commonly take theſe two 


obvious. Qualities, vaz. Shape and Colour, for ſo preſumptive 


Ideas of ſeveral Species, that in a good Picture, we readily ſay, 
this is a Lion, and that a Roſe; this is a Gold, and that a Sil- 


ver Goblet, only by the different Figures and Colours, repre- 
fented to the Eye by the Pencil. EN DO 


ES... §. 30. But tho? this ſerves well enough for 
* com. Sroſs and confuſed Conceptions, and unaccu- 


ars far enough from having agreed on the preciſe 
Number of ſimple Ideas or Qualities, belanging to any ſort of Things, 
unified by its Name. Nor is it a wonder, ſince it requires much 
Time, Pains and Skill, ſtrict Enquiry, and long Examination, 


to find out what, and how many thoſe fimple Ideas are, which 
are conſtantly and inſeparably united in Nature, and are always 


to be found together in the ſame Subject. Moſt Men wanting 


either Time, Inclination or Induſtry, enough for this, even 


to ſome tolerable degree, content themſelves with ſome few 
obvious and outward Appearances of Things, thereby readily 
to diſtinguiſh and ſort them for the common Affairs of Life. 
And ſo, without farther Examination, give them Names, or 


take up the Names already in uſe. Which, though in com- 


mon Converſation they paſs well enough for the Signs of ſome 
few obvious Qualities co-exiſting, are yet far enough from 
comprehending, in a ſettled Signification, a preciſe Number 
of ſimple Ideas; much leſs all thoſe which are united in Na- 


ture. He that ſhall confider, after ſo much ſtir about Genus 
and Species, and ſuch a deal of Talk of ſpecifick Differences, 


how tew Words we haye yet ſettled Definitions of, may, with 


Reaſon, imagine, that thoſe Forms, which there hath been ſo 
much Noiſe made about, are only Chimæras, which give us 


no Light into the ſpecifick Natures of Things. And he that 
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8 Names of Subſtances. 89 
ſhall conſider, how far the Names of Subſtances are from having 
Significations, wherein all who uſe them do agree, will have 
Reaſon to conclude, that though the nominal Eſſences of Sub- 
ſtances are all ſuppoſed to be copied from Nature, yet they are 


all, or moſt of them, very imperfect. Since the Compoſition 


of thoſe complex Ideas are, in ſeveral Men, very different: 


and therefore, that theſe Boundaries of Species, are as Men, 
and not as Nature makes them, if at leaſt there are in Nature 


any ſuch prefixed Bounds. It is true, that many particular Sub- 


ſtances are ſo made by Nature, that they have Agreement and 


| likeneſs one with another, and fo afford a Foundation of being 


ranked into Sorts. But the ſorting of Things by us, or thc 
making of determinate Species; being in order to naming and 
comprehending them under general Terms, I cannot fee how 
it can be properly ſaid, that Nature ſets the Boundaries of the 
Species of Things: Or if it be ſo, our Boundaries of Species 


are not exactly conformable to thoſe in Nature, For we hav- 
ing need of general Names for preſent uſe, ſtay not for a perfect 
Diſcovery of all thoſe Qualities, which would beſt ſhew us 


their moſt material Differences and Agreements; but we our- 
ſelves divide them, by certain obvious Appearances, into Spe- 


cies, that we may the eaſier, under general Names, commu- 


nicate our Thoughts about them. For having no other Know- 
ledge of any Subſtance, but of the ſimple Ideas that are united 
in it; and obſerving ſeveral particular Things to agree with 
others, in ſeveral of thoſe ſimple Ideas, we make that Collecti- 
on our ſpecifick Idea, and give it a general Name; that in re- 


5 cording our own Thoughts, and in our Diſcourſe with others, 
we may in one ſhort Word deſign all the Individuals that agree 


in that complex Idea, without enumerating the ſimple Ideas that 
make it up; and ſo not waſte our Time and Breath in tedious 
Deſcriptions; which we ſee they are fain to do, who would 


diſcourſe of any new Sort of Things, they have not yet a 
Name for. . | 


8. 31. But however, theſe Speczes of Subſtan- 


ces paſs well enough in ordinary Converſation, Eſſences of 


it is plain, that this complex Idea, wherein they Species under 

obſerve ſeveral Individuals to agree, is by dif- the ſame Name 
ferent Men, made very differently; by ſome very different. 
more, and others leſs accurately. In ſome, this „ 
complex Idea contains a greater, and in others a ſmaller Num- 


ber of Qualities; and ſo is apparently ſuch as the Mind makes 


it. The yellow ſhining Colour makes Gold to Children; 
others add Weight, Malleableneſs, and Fuſibility; and others 
„ N yet 
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yet other Qualities, which they find joined with that yellow 
Colour, as conſtantly as its Weight and Fuſibility: For in all 
theie, and the like Qualities, one has as good Right to be put 
into the complex Idea of that Subſtance, wherein they are all 


joined, as another. And therefore different Men, leaving out, 
or putting in, ſeveral ſimple Ideas, which others do not, ac- 
cCording to their various Examination, Skill, or Obſervation of 


that Subject, have different Eſſences of Cold; which muſt there- 


fore be of their own, and not of Nature's making. 


| | . 32. If the Number of ſimple Ideas that make 
The more or | the nominal Efſence of the loweſt Species, or firſt 


are, the more ſorting of Individuals, depends on the Mind of 


incomplete and Man, variouſly collecting them, it is much 


partial obey. more evident that they do fay, in the more com- 


we, prehenfive Clafſis, which by the Mafters of 


Logick are called Genera. Theſe are complex 


Hens deſignedly imperfect: And it is viſible at firſt Sight, that 


ſeveral of thoſe Qualities, that are to be found in the Things 


themſelves, are purpoſely left out of generical Ideas. For as 
the Mind, to make general Ideas, comprehending ſeveral par- 
ticulars, leaves out thoſe of Time and Place, and ſuch other 
that make them incommunicable to more than one Individual; 
ſo to make other yet more general Ideas, that may compre- 
hend different Sorts, it leaves out thoſe Qualities that diſtin- 


guiſh them, and puts into its new Collection, only ſuch Meas 


as are common to ſeveral Sorts. The ſame Convenience that 


made Men expreſs ſeveral Parcels of yellow Matter coming 


from Guinea and Peru, under one Name, ſets them alſo upon 


making of one Name, that may comprehend both Gold and 


Silver, and ſome other Bodies of different forts. 'This is done 


by leaving out thoſe Qualities, which are peculiar. to each 
Sort; and retaining a complex Idea made up of thoſe that are 
common to them all. To which the Name Metal being an- 


nexed, there is a Genus conſtituted ; the Eſſence whereof being 
that abſtraQ Idea, containing only Malleableneſs and Fufibi- 


lity, with certain Degrees of Weight and Fixedneſs, wherein 
ſome. Bodies of ſeveral Kinds agree, leaves out the Colour, and 
other Qualities peculiar to Gold and Silver, and the other ſorts 
comprehended under the Name Metal. Whereby it is plain, 


that Men follow not exactly the Patterns ſet them by Nature, 


when they may make their General Ideas of Subſtances; ſince 
there is no Body to be found, which has barely Malleableneſs 


and Fuſibility in it, without other Qualities as inſeparable as 
thoſe. But Men, in making their general Ideas, ſeeking more 


the 
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Names of Subſtances, 61 
the convenience of Language and quick diſpatch, by ſhort 
and comprehenſive Signs, than the true and preciſe Nature of 
Things, as they exiſt, have, in the framing their abſtract 
Ideas, chiefly purſued that end, which was to be furniſhed with | 
ſtore of general and variouſly comprehenſive Names. So that 
in this whole Buſineſs of Genera and Species, the Genus, or more 


comprehenſive, is but a partial Conception of what is in the 
Species, and the Species, but a partial Idea of what is to be found 


in each Individual. If therefore any one will think, that a Man, 
and a Horſe, and an Animal, and a Plant, Cc. are diſtinguiſhed 


by real Eſſences made by Nature, he muſt think Nature to be 


very liberal of theſe real Eſſences, making one for Body, ano- 
ther for an Animal, and another for a Horſe ; and all theſe E/- 
fences liberally beſtowed upon Bucephalus, But it we would 
rightly conſider what is done in all theſe Genera and Species, or 
Sorts, we ſhould find, that there is no new Thing made, but 


only more or leſs comprehenſive Signs whereby we may be 


enabled to expreſs, in a few Syllables, great Numbers of parti- 
cular Things, as they agree in more or leſs general Conceptions, 
which we have framed to that purpoſe. In all which we may 
obſerve, That the more general Term is always the Name of a 


leſs complex Idea; and that each Genus is but a partial Con- 


ception of the Species comprehended under it. SO that if theſe 
abſtra& general Ideas be thought to be complete, it can only be 
in reſpect of a certain eſtabliſhed Relation between them and 
certain Names, which are made uſe of to ſignify them; and 
not in reſpe& of any Thing exiſting, as made by Nature. 
$. 33. This is adjuſted to the true end of Speech, 8 
which is to be the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt way of dated 70 
communicating our Notions. For thus he that %% end of 


would diſcourſe of things, as they agreed in Speech, 


the complex Idea of Extenſion and Solidity, 


- needed but uſe the Word Body to denote all ſuch. He that 


to theſe would join others, ſignified by the Words Lite, 
Senſe and ſpontaneous Motion, needed but uſe the Word Ani- 
mal, to ſignify all which partook of thoſe Ideas: and he that 


had made a complex Idea of a Body, with Life, Senſe, and 


Motion, with the Faculty of Reaſoning, and a certain Shape 


joined to it, needed but uſe the ſhort Monoſyllable Man, 


to expreſs all Particulars that correſpond to that complex 
Idea. This is the proper buſineſs of Genus and Species: And 


this Men do, without any Conſideration of real Eſſences or 


ſubſtantial Forms, which come not within the reach of our 
Knowledge, when we think of thoſe Thing; nor wy Bs 
| Signifi- 
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Signification of our Words, when we diſcourſe with others. 
F. 34. Were I to talk with any one of a fort 
Caſſuaris, of Birds, I lately ſaw in St. James's Park, about 
three or four Foot high, with a Covering of 
fomething between Feathers and Hair, of a.dark brown Colour, 
without Wings, but in the Place thereof two or three little 
Branches, coming down like Sprigs of Spaniſh Broom; long 
great Legs, with Feet only of three Claws, and without a 
Tail; I muſt make this Deſcription of it ; and ſo may make 


others underitand me: But when I am told, that the Name of 


it is Caſſuaris, I ray then uſe that Word to ſtand in diſcourſe 


tor all my complex Idea mentioned in that Deſcription; tho? 


by that Word, which is now become a ſpecifick Name, I 


know no more of the real Eſſence, or Conſtitution of that ſort 
of Animals, than 1 did before; and knew probably as much 
of the Nature of that Species of Birds, before I learned the 
Name, as many Engliſpmen do of Swans, or Herons, which are 
pecthck Names, very well known, of forts of Birds common 


in England. 1 5 53 . 
Men deter- . 35. From what has been ſaid, it is evi- 
2 6h ens: dent, that Men meke Sorts of Things, For it be- 


inſtance Gold. Ing different Eſſences alone that make different 


Species, it is plain, that they who make thoſe 


abſtract Ideas, which are the nominal Eſſences, do thereby make _ 


the Species, or Sort. Should there be a Body found, having 


all the other Qualities of Geld, except Malleableneſs, it would 
no doubt, be made a Queſtion whether it were Gold or no; 


1. e. Whether it were of that Species, This could be determined 


only by that abſtract Idea, to which every one annexed the 


Name Cold; ſo that it would be true Gold to him, and belong 
to that Wpecies who included not Malleableneſs in his nominal 


Eſſence, ſignified by the Sound Gold; and on the other Side, 
it would not be true Gold, or of that Species ro him, who in- 


_ cluded Malleableneſs in his ſpecifick Idea. And who, I pray, 
is it, that makes thoſe diverle Species, even under one and the 


ſame Name, but Men that make two different abſtract ldeas 


conſiſting not exactly of the ſame Collection of Qualities ? Nor 


is it a mere Sappolition to imagine, that a Body may exiſt, 
wherein the other obvious Qualities of Gold may be without 


Malleableneſs; ſince it is certain, that Gold itſelf will be ſome- 


times ſo eager (as Artiſts call it) that it will as little endure 


the Hammer, as Glaſs itſelf. What we have ſaid of the put- 


ting in, or leaving Malleableneſs out of the complex Idea, the 


Name Gold is by any one annexed to, may be ſaid of its pe- 


culiar 
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culiar Weight, Fixedneſs, and ſeveral other the like Qualities: 


For whatſoever is left out, or put in, it is ſtill the complex 
Idea to which that Name is annexed, that makes the Species: 


and as any particular parcel of Matter anſwers that Idea, ſo the 


Name of the Sort belongs truly to it; and it is of that Species. 
And thus any thing is true Gold, perfect Metal. All which 


Determination of the Species, it is plain, depends on the Un- 


derſtanding of Man, making this or that complex Idea. 
$. 36. This then, in ſhort, is the Cale: Na- | 


ture makes many particular Things which do agree Nature makes | 
one with another, in many ſenſible Qualities, e Similitude, 


and probably too, in their internal Frame and | 
Conſtitution : but it is not this real Eſſence that diſtinguiſhes 


them into Species; it is Men, who, taking occaſion from the 


Qualities they find united in them, and wherein they obſerve 
often ſeveral Individuals to agree, range them into Sorts, in or- 
der to their Naming, for the Convenience of comprehenſive 
Signs; under which Individuals, according to their Conformity 


to this or that abſtract Idea, come to be ranked as under En- 
ſigns; ſo that this is of the Blue, that the Red Regiment; this 
is a Man, that a Drill: And in this, I think, conſiſts the whole 


Buſineſs of Genus and Species. no) 
$. 37. I do not deny, but Nature, in the conſtant Produc- 


tion of particular Beings, makes them not always new and va- 


rious, but very much alike, and of kin one to another: But 
I think it nevertheleſs true, that the Boundaries of the Species, 


whereby Men ſort them, are made by Men; ſince the Effences of 
the Species, diſtinguiſhed by different Names, are, as has 


been proved, of Man's making, and ſeldom adequate to the 
internal Nature of the Things they are taken from. So that 
we may truly ſay, ſuch a manner of ſorting of Things is the 
Workmanſhip of Men. 5 
& 38. One thing, I doubt not, but will ſeem „ : 
very a in chi Doctrine; which is, that e e 
from what has been ſaid, it will follow, that ſence. 
each abſtradt Idea, with a Name to it, makes a Re 
diſtin Species. But who can help it, if Truth will have it ſo? 
For ſo it muſt remain till ſome body can ſhew us the Spcczes of 
Things, limited and diſtinguiſhed by ſomething elſe; and let 
us ſee, that general Terms ſignify not our abſtract Ideas, but 
ſomething different from them. I would tain know why a 
Shock and a Hound, are not as diſtin& Species, as a Spaniel 
and an Elephant. We have no other Idea of the different Eſ- 
ſence of an Elephant and a Spaniel, than we have of = dif- 
Rs : erent 
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by the Hand. For to them all thoſe other Names would he 
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ferent Eſſence of a Shock and a Hound; all the eſſential dif- 


ference; whereby we know and diſtinguiſh them one from and- 


ther, conſiſting only in the different Collection of ſimple 
Ideas to which we have given thoſe different Names. 

F. 39. How much the making of Species and 
Genera and 
Species are in much general Names are neceſfary, if not to the 
erder 16 name- Being, yet at leaſt to the compleating of a Spe- 
Ing. cies, and making it paſs for ſuch, will appear, 


beſides what has been ſaid above concerning Ice and Water 
in a very familiar Example. A ſilent and a ſtriking Wateb, 
are but one Species to thoſe, who have but one Ne 


them; but he that has the Name Watch for one, and Clock 


for the other, and diſtinct complex Ideas, to which thoſe Names 


belong, to him they are different Species, It will be ſaid per- 


| haps, that the inward Contrivance and Conſtitution is different 

between theſe two, which the Watchmaker has a clear Idea of. 
And vet it is plain, they are but one Species to him, when he 
has but one Name for them. For what is ſufficient in the inward 
Contrivance, to make a new Species? There are ſome Watches. 
that are made with four Wheels, others with five: Is this a 
ſpecifick difference to the Workman ? Some have Strings and 
Phyſies, and others none; ſome have the Balance looſe, and 


others regulated by a ſpiral Spring, and others by Hogs Briſtles: 
Are any, or all of theſe encugh to make a ſpecifick Difference 


to the Workman, that knows each of theſe, and ſeveral other 
different Contrivances, in the internal Conſtitution of Watches 2 
It is certain, each of theſe hath a real Difference from the reſt : 
But whether it be an eſſential, a ſpecifick Difference of no, re- 
lates only to the complex Idea, to which the Name Watch is 
given; as long as they all agree in the Idea which that Name 


ſtands for, and that Name does not as a generical Name com- 
prehend different Species under it, they are not eſſentially nor 
ſpecifically different. But if any one will make minuter Divi- 


ſions from Differences that he knows in the internal Frame of 
Watches, and to ſuch preciſe complex Ideas, give Names that 
ſhall prevail, they will then be new Species to them, who 
have thoſe Ideas with. Names to them; and can, by thoſe Dif- 
ferences, diſtinguiſh Watches into theſe ſeveral ſorts, and then 


Watch will be a generical Name. But yet they would be no 
diſtin Species to Men, ighorant of Clock-work, and the in- 
ward Contrivances of Watches, who had no other Idea but 
the outward Shape and Bulk, with the marking of the Hours 


but 
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| but ſynonimous Terms for the ſame Idea, and ſignify no more, 
| nor any other Thing but a Watch. Juſt thus, I think, it is in 


natural Things. Nobody will doubt, that the Wheels, or 
Springs (if I may ſo ſay) within, are different in a rational 
Man, and a Changeling, no more than that there is a Diffe- 
rence in the Frame between a Drill and a Changeling. But 
whether one or both theſe Differences be eſſential, or ſpecifical, 
is only to be known to us, by their Agreement or Diſagreement 
with the complex Idea that the Name Man ſtands for: For 
by that alone can it be determined, whether one, or both, or 
either of thoſe be a Man or no. 

F. 40. From what has been before ſaid, we 5 1 
may fee the Reaſon wby, in the Species of artifi- 1 1 5 5 
cial Things, there is generally leſs Confuſion and leſs confu fed 
Uncertainty, than in natural. Becauſe an ar- 
tificial Thing being a Production of Man, 
which the Artificer deſigned, and therefore well knows the Idea 
of, the Name of it is ſuppoſed to ſtand for no other Idea, nor 
to import any other Eſſence, than what is certainly to be known, 
and eaſy enough to be apprehended. For the Idea or Eſſence, 


than natural. 


of the ſeveral ſorts of artificial Things, conſiſting, for the moſt _ 


part, in nothing but the determinate Figure of ſenſible Parts; 
and ſometimes Motion depending thereon, which the Artificer 


faſhions in Matter, ſuch as he finds for his Turn, it is not be- 


yond the reach of our Faculties to attain a certain Idea thereof; 
and ſo ſettle the Signification of the Names whereby the Spe- 
cies of artificial 'Things are diſtinguiſhed, with leſs Doubt, 


Obſcurity and Equivocation, than we can in Things natural, 


whoſe Differences and Operations. depend Wen Contrivances, 
beyond the reach of our Diſcoveries. 

$. 41. I muſt be excuſed here, if I think, ar- Artifictal © 
tificial Things are of diſtin Species, as well as Thi. gs of 72 
natural: Since I find they are as plainly and or- 4 Fpecies. 
derly ranked into ſorts, by different abſtract Ideas 
with the general Names annexed to them, as diſtin& one from 
another as thoſe of natural Subſtances. For why ſhould we not 
think a Watch, and Piſtol, as diſtin Species one from another, 


as a Horſe and a Dog, they being expreſſed in our Minds by 


diſtin& Ideas, and to others, by diſtin& Appellations? 
$42; This | is farther to be obſerved concern- 


ing Subſtances, that they alone, of all our ſeveral — 9 = 
ſorts of Ideas, have particular or proper Names, per Names. 


whereby one only particular thing is ſignified. 
Becauſe in ſimple Ideas, Modes, and Relations, it ſeldom 
Vor. II. WES happens 


| fort, or other, and ſuggeſt to the Mind the uſual abſtract Idea 
of that Species; and ſo croſs my Purpoſe. For to talk of 2 


8 r. 
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happens that Men have occaſion to mention often this, or that 
particular, when it is abſent. Beſides, the greateſt part of 
mixed Modes, being Actions which periſh in their Birth, arc 


not capable of a laſting Duration, as Subſtances, which are the 


Actors; and wherein the ſimple Ideas that make up the com- 
plex Ideas deſigned by the Name, have a laſting Union. 

„ „ . 43: I muſt beg Pardon of my Reader, fc; 
Difficulty 2 having dwelt fo long upon this Subject, and per- 
1 Ade haps, with ſome Obſcurity. But 1 defire it may 
Ns Pair eiche conſidered, how difficult it is, to lead another 


by Words into the Thoughts of Things, ſtripped of thoſe ſpecific 


Differences we give them: Which things, if I name not, I tay 
nothing: and if I do name them, I thereby rank them into ſome 


Man, and to lay by, at the ſame time, the ordinary Significa- 
tion of the Name Man, which is our complex Idea, uſually 


_ annexed to it; and bid the Reader conſider Man, as he is in 


himſelf, and as he is really diſtinguiſhed from others, in his 


internal Conſtitution, or real Eſſence, that is, by ſomething, he 
knows not what, looks like trifling; and yet this one muſt do, 


who would ipeak of the ſuppoſed real Eſſences and Species of 
Things, as thought to be made by Nature, if it be but only to 
make it underſtood, that there is no ſuch thing ſignified by the 
general Names which Subſtances are called by. But becauſe 
it is difficult by known familiar Names to do this, give me 
leave to endeavour, by an Example, to make the different Con- 


ſideration the Mind has of ſpecifick Names and Ideas, a little 


more clear; and to ſhew how the complex Ideas of Modes 


are referred ſometimes to Archetypes in the Minds of other in- 


telligent Beings; or, which is the ſame, to the Signification 
annexed by others to their received Names; and ſometimes to 
no Archetypes at all. Give me leave alſo to ſhew how the 
Mind always refers its Ideas of Subſtances, either to the Sub- 
ſtances themſelves, or to the Signification of their Names, as to 


the Archetypes ; and allo to make plain the Nature of Species, 


or ſorting of 'Things, as apprehended, and make uſe of by us; 
and of the Eſſences belonging to thoſe Species, which is, per- 


| haps, of more Moment, to diſcover the Extent and Certainty of 


our Knowledge, than we at firſt imagine. | 

| PE F. 44. Let us ſuppolc Adam wn the State of 

mixed Modes in à grown Man, with a good Underſtanding, 

Kinneah and but in a firange Country, with all Things 

Niouph. new, and unknown about him; and no other 
| | Faculties, 
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Faculties, to attain the Knowledge of them, but what one of 
this Age has now. He obſerves Lamech more melancholy than 
uſual, and imagines it to be from a Suſpicion he has of his 
Wife Adah, (whom he moſt ardently loved) that ihe had too 
much Kindneſs for another Man. Adam diſcourſes theſe his 
Thoughts to Eve, and deſires her to take care that Adab commit 


| not Folly: And in theſe Diſcourſes with Eve, he makes uſe of 


| theſe two new Words Kinneah and Nioupb. 


In time, Adam's 


| Miſtake appears, for he finds Lamech's Trouble proceeded from 
| having killed a Man: But yet the two Names, Kinneah and 
| Niouph; the one ſtanding for Suſpicion, in a Huſband, of his 
| Wite's Diſloyalty to him, and the other, for the Act of com- 
mitting Diſloyalty, loſt not their diſtinc Significations. It is 
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plain then, that here were two diſtinct complex Ideas of mixed 
Modes, with Names to them, two diſtinct Species of Actions 


eſſentially different; I aſk, wherein conſiſted the Eſſences of 


theſe two diſtinct Species of Action? And 'tis plain, it conſiſt- 
ed in a preciſe Combination of ſimple Ideas, different in one 
from the other. I aſk, whether the complex [dea in Adam's 
Mind, which he called Kinneah, were adequate or no? And it 


is plain, it was; for it being a Combination of ſimple {deas, 
| which he, without any regard to any Archetype, without re- 
| ſpect to any thing as a Pattern, voluntarily put together, ab- 
: ſtrated and gave the Name K:nneah to, to expreſs in ſhort to 
| others, by that one Sound, all the ſimple Ideas contained and 
united in that complex one; it muſt neceſſarily follow, that it 
was an adequate Idea. His own Choice having made that Com- 


bination, it had all in it he intended it ſhould, and ſo could not 

but be perfect, could not but be adequate, it being referred to 

no other Archetype, which it was ſuppoſed to repreſent. 
F. 45. Theſe Words, Kinneah and Niouph, by degrees grew 


into common Uſe; and then the Caſe was ſomewhat altered. 


Adam's Children had the ſame Faculties, and thereby the ſame _ 

Power that he had, to make what complex Ideas of mixed 
Medes they pleaſed in their own Minds; to abſtract them, and 

make what Sounds they pleaſed, the Signs of them: But the 
uſe of Names being to make our Ideas within us known to 
others, that cannot be done, but when the ſame Sign ſtands for 
| the ſame Idea in two who would communicate their Thoughts, 
and diſcourſe together. 


Thoſe therefore of Adam's Children 
that found theſe two Words, Kinneah and Niouph, in familiar 
uſe, could not take them for inſignificant Sounds; but muſt 
needs conclude, they ſtood for ſomething, for certain Ideas, 


F 2 abſtract 
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abſtract Ideat, they being general Names, which abſtra 14; 


were the Eſſences of the Species diſtinguiſhed by thoſe Names. 


If therefore they would uſe theſe Words as Names of Specics 
already eftabliſhed and agreed on, they were obliged to con- 
form the Ideas in their Minds, ſignified by theſe Names, to 
the Ideas, that they ſtood for in other Men's Minds, as to their 
Patterns and Archetypes ; and then indeed their Ideas of theſe 
complex Modes were liable to be inadequate, as being very apt 
(eſpecially thoſe that conſiſted of Combinations of many ſimpic 
Ideas) not to be exactly conformable to the Ideas in other Men; 
Minds, uſing the ſame Names: tho! for this, there be uſually a 
Remedy at Hand, which 1s, to aſk the Meaning of any Word 


we underſtand not, of him that uſes it: it being as impoſſible to 


know certainly what the Words Fealouſy and Adultery (which I 
think anſwer Na and apa) ſtand for in another Man's Mind, 


with whom I would diſcourſe about them; as it was impoſſible, 


in the beginning of Language, to know what Kinneah and Ni. 


oupb ſtood for in another Man's Mind, without Explication, 


they being voluntary Signs in every one. 


 Inflance of . 46. Let us now alſo conſider after the ſame 


Subſtances in Manner, the Names of Subſtances, in their firſt 


Folia Application. One of Adam's Children roving in 


the Mountains, lights on a glittering Subſtance, 


which pleaſes his Eye; home he carries it to Adam, who, upon 
Conſideration of it, finds it to be hard, to have a bright yel- 


low Colour, and an exceeding great Weight. Theſe, perhaps 


at firſt, are all the Qualities he takes notice of in it, and ab- 


ſtracting this complex Mea, conſiſting of a Subſtance having 
that peculiar bright Yellowneſs, and a Weight very great in 


Proportion to its Bulk, he gives it the Name Zahab, to deno- 


minate and mark all Subſtances that have theſe ſenſible Qua- 
lities in them. It is evident now, that in this Caſe, Adam acts 


quite differently from what he did before, in formirg thoſe 
Ideas of mixed Modes, to which he gave the Name Kinneah 
and Njouph. For there he put Ideas together, only by his 


own Imagination, not taken from the Exiſtence of any thing: 
and to them he gave Names to denominate all Things, that 
ſhould happen to agree to thoſe his abſtract Ideas, without 
conſidering whether any fuch Thing did exiſt, or no; the 
Standard there was of his own making. But in the forming his 
Idea, of this new Subſtance he takes the quite contrary courſe ; 
here he has a Standard made by Nature; and therefore being 
to repreſent that to himſelf, by the Idea he has of it, even 


| when it is abſent, he puts in no {imple Idea into his complex 
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ane, but what he has the Perception of from the Thing itſelf, 
lle takes care that his Idea be conformable to this Archetype, 


and intends the Name ſhould ſtand for an Idea ſo conformable. 


g. 47. This piece of matter, thus dencminateu Zabab by 
Adam, being quite different from any he had ſeen ©-!ore, no 
body, I think, will deny to be a diſtin Species, and to have 
its pecuilar Eſſence; and that the Name Zabab is he mark of 
the Species, and a Name belonging to all Things partaking of 
But here it is plain the Eſſence Adam made rhe 
Name Zahab ſtand for, was nothing but a Body hard, ſhining, 
yellow, and very heavy. But the inquiſitive Mind of Man, 
not content with the Knowledge of theſe, as I may lay, ſuper- 
fcial Qualities, puts Adam upon tarther Examination of this 
Matter. He therefore knocks, and beats it with Flints, to ſee 
what was diſcoverable in the inſide : He finds it yield to Blows, 


but not eaſily ſeparate into Pieces: he finds it will bend with- 
| out breaking. Is not now Ductility to be added to his former 
Idea, and made part of the Eſſence of the Species that tie Name 


Zabab ſtands for? Farther Trials diſcover Fuſibility, and Fix- 
ednels. Are not they alſo, by the ſame Reaſon, that any of the 
others were, to be put into the complex Idea, ſignified by the 
Name Zahab? If not, what Reaſon will there be ſhewn more 
for the one than the other? It theſe muſt, then all the other 
Properties, which any farther Trials ſhall diſcover in this Mat- 
ter, ought by the ſame Reaſon to make a part of the Ingredi- 
ents of the complex Idea, which the Name Zahad ſtands for, 
and ſo be the Eſſence of the Species, marked by that Name. 
Which Properties, becauſe they are endleis, it is plain, that 
the Idea made after this Faſhion by this Archetype, will be al- 
ways inadequate. _ VVV 
$. 48. But this is not all, it would alſo follow, zei, Ideas 

that the Names of Subſtances would not only iger ſed and 
have, (as in Truth they have) but would alſo be therefore da- 
ſuppoſed to have different Significations, as uſed rious, 
by different Men, which would very much cum- _ | 


ber the uſe of Language. For if every diſtin& Quality, that 


g were diſcovered in any Matter by any one, were ſuppoſed to 
make a neceſſary part of the complex Idea, ſignified by ihe 


common Name given it, it muſt follow, that Men muſt ſup- 
poſe the ſame Word to ſignify different Things in different 
Men: ſince they cannot doubt, but different Men may have 
diſcovered ſeveral Qualities in Subſtances of the ſame Denomi- 
nation, which others know nothing of. 


$49. 
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| F. 49. To avoid this therefore, they have 
' Therefore tw ſuppoſed a real Eſſence belonging to every Species, 
fix their Species from which theſe Properties all flow, and would 


a real Eſſence have their Name of the Species ſtand for that, 
is ſuppoſed. 


But they not having any Idea of that real E. 
| ſence in Subſtances, and their Words ſignify- 
ing nothing but the Ideas they have, that which is done by this 
Attempt, is only to put the Name or Sound, in the Place and 
Stead of the Thing having that real Eſſence, without knowing 

what the real Eſſence is; and this is that which Men do, when 
they ſpeak of Species of Things, as ſuppoſing them made by 
Nature, and diſtinguiſhed by real Eſſences. eats 
$. 50. For let us conſider, when we affirm, 
Which Suppo- that all Gold 1s fixed, either it means that Fix- 
ſition is of no edneſs is a part of the Definition, part of the 
uſe nominal Eflence the Word Gold ſtands for; and 

ſo this Affirmation, All Gold is fixed, contains 

nothing but the Signification of the Term Gold. Or elſe it 
means, that Fixedneſs, not being a part of the Definition of 
the Word Gold, is a Property of that Subſtance itſelf: in which 

| Caſe it is plain, that the Word Gold ſtands in the Place of a 

_ Subſtance, having the real Eſſence of a Species of Things, 
made by Nature. In which way of Subſtitution, it has ſo con- . 
. fuſed and uncertain a Signification, that though this Propoſiti- Þ 
on, Gold is fixed, be in that Senſe an Affirmation of ſomething |: 
real; yet it is a Truth will always fail us in its particular ap- © 
plication, and ſo is of no real Uſe nor Certainty. For let it 
be never ſo true, that all Gold, i. e. all that has the real Eſſence \ 
of Gold, is fixed, What ſerves this for, whilſt we know not in e 
this Senſe, what is, or is not Gold? For if we know not the real 
Eſſence of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what parcel 
of Matter has that Eſſence, and ſo whether it be true Gold or 
no. 5 


| S. 51. To conclude; What Liberty Adam 

Concluſion. had at grſt to make any complex Ideas of mix 
- ed Modes, by no other Pattern, but by his 
own Thoughts, the ſame have all Men ever ſince had. And 
the ſame Neceſſity of conforming his Ideas of Subſtances to 
'Things without him, as to Archetypes made by Nature, that 
Adam was under, if he would not wilfully impoſe upon him- 
ſelf, the ſame are all Men ever ſince under too. 'The ſame Li- 
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berty alſo, that Adam had of affixing any new Name to an 
Idea, the ſame as any one ſtil] (eſpecially the Beginners of Lan- 


guages, if we can imagine any ſuch) but only with this Dif- : 
5 e | ference | 


1 


Har liclles. >: 


| ference, that in Places, where Men in Society have already 
| eſtabliſhed a Language amongſt them, the Signification of 
| Words are very warily and ſparingly to be altered. Becauſe Men 

being furniſhed already with Names for .eir /deas, and com- 


mon Uſe having appropriated known Names to certain 1leas, an 
affected Miſapplication of them cannot but be very ridiculous. 
He that hath new Notions, will, perhaps, venture ſometimes 


| on the coining new Terms to expreſs them: But Men think it 


2 Boldneſs, and it is uncertain, whether common Uſe will ever 
make them paſs for current. But in Communication with 
others, it is neceſſary, that we conform the Ideas we make the 
vulgar Words of any Language ſtand for, to their known pro- 
per Significations, (which I have explained at large already) or 
elie to make known that new Signification we apply them to. 
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CHAP, , 
Of Particles. 


&. 1. WY Efides Words, which are Names of 
: Ideas in the Mind, there are a great | 5, 
: . | | ne 42 , or 
many others that are made uſe of, 1 
to ſignify the Conaection that the Mind gives to ,,, together. 
Ideas, or Profeſitions, one with another, The . 
Mind in communicating its Thoughts to others, does not 
only need Signs of the Ideas it has then before it, but others 
allo, to ſhew or intimate ſome particular Action of its own, 
at that time, relating ta thoſe Ideas. This it does ſeveral ways; 
as, Is, and Is not, are the general Marks of the Mind affirm- 
ing or denying. But beſides Affirmation, or Negation, with- 
out which there is in Words no Truth or Falſhood, the Mind 
does in declaring its Sentiment to others, connect not only 
the Parts of Propoſitions, but whole Sentences one to another, 
with their ſeveral Relations and Dependences, to make a cohe- 
rent Diſcourſe. _ I ; . 
F. 2. The Words, whereby it ſignifies what a li 
Connection it gives to the ſeveral Affirmations / be ,,, of 
and Negations, that it unites in one continued well-/pr bing, 
Reaſoning or Narration, are generally called 8 
Particles; and it is in the right uſe of theſe, that more par- 
ticularly conſiſts the clearneſs and beauty of a good 39 20 
— 


Particles con- 


. Particles, 


To think well, it is not enough, that a Man has Ideas clear 


and diſtin in his Thoughts, nor that he obſerves the Agree- 
ment, or Diſagreement of ſome of them ; but he muſt think 


in train, and obſerve the Dependence of his Thoughts and Rea- 
ſonings, one upon another: and to expreſs well ſuch metho- 
dical and rational Thoughts, he muſt have Words to ſhew what 


Connection, Reſtriction, Diſtinction, Oppoſition, Emphaſis, & c. he 


gives to each reſpective part of his Diſcourſe. To miſtake in 


-any of theſe, is to puzzle, inſtead of informing his Hearer. 


and therefore it is, that thoſe Words, which are not truly, by 
themſelves the Names of any [deas, are of ſuch conſtant and 


indiſpenſible ufe in Language, and do much contribute to 


Men's well expreſſing themſelves. 5 

I the FS. 3. This part of Grammar has been, per- 
N haps, as much negle&ed, as ſome others over- 
the Mind gives diligently cultivated. It is eaſy for Men to 


to iti oon Write, one after another, of Caſes and Genders ; 
Thoughts. Mood and Tenſes, Gerunds and Supines: In 


theſe and the like, there has been great Dili- 


be underſtood in one, as another Language. They are all Marks 


of ſome Action or Intimation of the Mind; and therefore to un- 


derſtand them rightly, the ſeveral Views, Poſtures, Stands, 


Turns, Limitations, and Exceptions, and ſeveral other 


Thoughts of the Mind, for which we have either none, or very 


deficient Names, are diligently to be ſtudied. Of theſe, there 


are a great Variety, much exceeding the Number of Particles, 
that moſt Languages have to expreſs them by; and therefore 


it is not to be wondered, that moſt of theſe Particles have 


diverſe, and ſometimes almoſt oppoſite Significations. In the 
Hebrew Tongue, there is a Particle conſiſting but of one 


ſingle 


gence uſed; and Particles themſelves, in ſome Languages, 
have been, with great ſhew of Exactneſs, ranked into their ſeve- 
ral Orders. But though Prepoſitions and Conjunctions, &c. are 
Names well known in Grammar, and the Particles contained 
under them carefully ranked into their diſtin Sub-diviſions; 
yet he who would ſhew the right uſe of Particles, and what 
Significancy and Force they have, muſt take a little more 
Pains, enter into his own Thoughts, and obſerve nicely the 
ſeveral Poſtures of his Mind in diſcourſing. 
FS. 4. Neither is it enough, for the explaining of theſe 
Words, to render them, as is uſual in Dictionaries, by 
Words of another Tongue which come neareſt to their Signi— 
| fication: For what is meant by them, is commonly as hard to 
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ſingle letter, of which there are reckoned up, as I remember, 


Sevbitty, L am ſure above Fifty ſeveral Significations. 


$ 3s BUT 1s a Particle, none more familiar e tn 


cretive Cenjunthion, and that it anſwers Sed in 


Latin, or Mais in French, thinks he has ſufficiently explained 


it. But it ſeems to me to intimate ſeveral Relations, the Mind 
gives to the ſeveral Propoſitions or Parts of them, which it 
joins by this monoſyllable. 
Firſt, But to ſay no more : Here it intimates a Stop of the 
Mind, in the Courſe it was going, before it came to the end 
of it. 
Secondly, I ſaw BU T two Plants: Here it ſhews, that the 
Mind "path the Senſe to what is exprelled, with a Negation 


of all other. 


Thirdly, Yo 911 "Pray 4 BUT it is not that GOD would bring 
you to the true Religion. 

Fourthly, BUT that he nl FTP you in your own: The 
firſt of theſe BUTS intimates a Suppoſition in the Mind of 
ſomething otherwiſe than it ſhould be; the latter ſhews, that 
the Mind makes a direct Oppoſition between that, and what 


goes before it. 
Fifthly, All Animals have Senſe; BUT a Dog is an « A 


Here it ſignifies little more, but that the latter Propoſition 1s 
joined to the former, as the Minor of a Syllogiſm, 


F. 6. To theſe, I doubt not, might be added a great many 
other Significations of this Particle, if it were my Buſineſs to 
examine it in its full Latitude, and conſider it in all the Places 
it is to be found; which if one ſhould do, 1 doubt, whether 


in all thoſe Manners it is made uſe of, it would deſerve the 


Title of Diſcretive, which Grammarians give to it. But I in- 
tend not here a full Explication of this fort of Signs. The In- 


ſtances I have given in this one, may give occaſion to refle&t up- 


on their Uſe and Force in Language, "and lead us into the Con- 
templation of ſeveral Actions of our Minds in diſcourſing, 
which it has found a way to intimate to others by theſe Par- 
ti cles, ſome whereof conſtantly, and others in certain Conſtrue- 
tions, have the Senſe of a whole Sentence contained in them. 


CHAP. 


Abſtra and Concrete Terms. 
CHAP. VIII. 


Of abſtraft and Concrete Terms. 


Hradt 
Fe pre- | and Our Common Ule of them, 
dicable one of would have givenus light into the 


another, and Nature of bur Ideas, if they had been but con- 


wwhy. | ſidered with Attention. The Mind, as has becn 
5 ſhewn, has a Power to abſtract its Heat, and ſo 
they become Eſſences, gencral Eſſences, whereby the Sorts of 


Things are diſtinguiſhed, Now each abſtract Idea being di- 
fling, ſo that of any two the one can never be the other, the 
Mind will, by its intuitive Knowledge, perceive their Diffe- 
rence; aid therefore in Propoſitions, no two whole Ideas can 

ever be affirmed one of another. This we ſee in the common 
| Uſe of Language, which permits not any two abſtracrt Words, 
or Names of abſtraf Ideas, to be affirmed one of another. For 
how near of kin ſoever they may ſeem to be, and how certain - 


foever it is, that Man is an Animal, or Rational, or White, 


pet every one, at firſt hearing, perceives the Falihood of theſe 


Pr opoſitions ; Humanity 7s Animality, or Rationality, or White- 


| | neſs: and this 1s as evident as any of the moſt allowed Max- 
ims. All our Affirmations then are only inconcrete, which 


is the affirming, not one abſtract Idea to be another, but one 


abſtra& Idea to be joined to another, which abſtract Ideas in 


Subſtances, may be of any fort; in all the reſt, are little elſe 


but of Relations; and in Subſtances, the moſt frequent are 
of Powers; v. g. "© Man is White, ſignifies that the thing that 


has the Effence of a Man, has YE in it the Eflence of White- 
neſs, which is nothing but a Power to produce the Idea of 


Whiteneſs in one, whols Eyes can diſcover ordinary Objects; 


or a Man is rational, ſignifies, that the ſame thing that hath 


the Efſerce of a Man, hath alſo in it the F.lence of Ratio- 


nality, i. e. a Power of Reaſoning. 


$. 5. This Diſtinction of Names, ſhews us 


They ſheau the alſo the Difference of our Ideas: For if we ob- 


Difference of ſerve them, we ſhall find, that, our Simple 
our Ideas, Ideas have all abſtract as well Concrete 
| Names: The one whereof is (to ſpeak the 

| IO Lan- 


ITE ordinary Word of Language, 
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Language of Grammarians) a Subſtantive, the otlier an Ad- 


jective; as Whiteneſs, White; Sweetneſs, Sweet. The like 


alſo holds in our Ideas of Modes and Relations; as Juſtice, 
Juſt ; Equality, Equal; only with this difference, that ſome 
of the Concrete Names of Relations, amongſt Men chiefly, 
are Subſtantives; as Paternitas, Pater; whereof it were eaſy, 
to render a Reaſon. But as to our Ideas of Subſtances, we have 
very few or no abſtract Names at all. For though the Schools 
have introduced Animalitas, Humanitas, Corporietas, and ſome 
others; yet they hold no Proportion with that infinite Num- 


ber of Names of Subſtances, to which they never were ri- 


diculous enough to attempt the coining of abſtract ones: and 
thoſe few that the Schools forged, and put into the Mouths of 


their Scholars, could never yet get admittance into common 
Uſe, or abtain the Licence of public Approbation. Which 


ſeems to me at leaſt to intimate the Confeſſion of all Mankind, 
that they have no Ideas of the real Eſſences of Subſtances, ſince 


they have not Names for ſuch Ideas: Which no doubt they 


would have had, had not their Conſciouſneſs to themſelves of 


their Ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an Attempt. 
And therefore, though they had Ideas enough to diſtinguiſh 
Gold from a Stone, and Metal from Wood; yet they but ti- 


morouſly ventured on ſuch terms, as Aurietas and Saxietas, 
Metallietas and Lignietas, or the like Names, which ſhould 


pretend to ſignify the real Eſſences of thoſe Subſtances, whereof 


they knew they had no Ideas. And indeed, it was only the 
Doctrine of Subſtantial Forms, and the Confidence of miſtaken 
Pretenders to a Knowledge that they had not, which firſt 
coined and then introduced Animalitas and Humanitas and the 


like; which yetzwent very little farther than their own Schools, 


and could never get to be current amongſt underſtanding Men. 


Indeed, Humanitas was a Word familiar amongſt the Romans; 
but in a far different Senſe, and ſtood not for the abſtract Eſ- 


fence of any Subſtznce ; but was the abſtract Name of a Mode, 
and its concrete Humanis, not Homo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 
Of the NO of Words. 


e ENS: . 5 ROM what has been ſaid in the 
foregoing Chapters, it is eaſy to per- 
call nn Leive + wht ImperteCtion there is in Language, 
cating our and how the very Nature of Words makes it 
Thoughts. almoſt unavoicable, for many of them to be 
doubtful and uncertain in their Significations. 
To examine the Perfection or Imperfection of Words it is 
neceſſary firſt to conſider their Uſe and End: For as they are 
more or leſs fitted to attain that, ſo are they more or lefs 
perfect. We have in the former part of this Diſcourſe, often 


upon occaſion, mention'd a double Uſe of Words. 


Firſt, One for the recording of our own Thoughts. 
Secondly, The other boy the eee of our Thoughts to 
others. 


F. 2. As to the firſt of theſe, for the recording 


Any Hurd: our own un Thoughts for the help of our own Memo- 
will ſerve for Ties, whereby, as it were, we talk to ourſelves, 
recording. any Words will ſerve the turn. For ſince Sounds 


EY are voluntary and indifferent Signs of any Ideas, 
a Man may uſe what Words ke pleaſes, to ſignify his own 
Ideas to himſelf ; and there will be no Imperfection in them, 
if he conſtantly uſe the ſame Sign for the ſame Idea, for then 
he cannot fail of having his Meaning underſtood, wherein con- 
ſiſts the right Uſe and Perfection of Language. 

| §. 3. Secondly, as to Communication of Words, 
Communicati- that too has a double 0 e 
on by Words Il. Civil. 


Cizil or Philo- 11, Philoſophical. 


 fophical. Firſt, By their Civil Uſe, I mean uch a 


Communication of Thoughts and Ideas by Words as may 
ſerve for the upholding common Converſation and Commerce 


about the ordinary Affairs and Conveniencies of Civil Life, in 


the Societies of Men one amongſt another. 
Secondly, by the Philsſephical Uſe of Words, I mean ſuch 
an Uſe of them as may ſerve to — the preciſe Notion of 
Things, 
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Things, and to expreſs, in general Propoſitions, certain and 
undoubted Truths, which the Mind may reſt upon, and be 
ſatisfied with in its Search after true Knowledge. Theſe two 
Uſes are very diſtinct; and a great deal leſs Exactneſs will ſerve 
in the one, than in the other, as we ſhall ſee in what fol- 
lows. 

§. 4. The chief End of Language in Comm: 
nication being to be underftood, Words ferve he [mperfece 
not well tor that end, neither in Civil, nor Phi- tion of 1/ords is 
loſophical Diſcourſe, when any Word does not the Doubtful- 
excitc in the Hearer the fame Idea which it ſtands s of their 
for in the Mind of the Speaker. Now fince Significat tion. 
Sounds have no natural Connection with our 
Ideas, but have all their Signification from the arbitrary Impo- | 
ſition of Men, the Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty of Heir Significa- 
tion, which is the Imperfectian we here are ſpeaking of, has its 
| Cauſe more in the Ideas they ſtand for, than in any Incapacity 
there is in one Sound, more than in another, 10 ſignify any Idea: 
For in that regard they are all equally perfect. 

That then which makes Doubtfulneſs and Uncertainty in 
the Signification of ſome more than other . ords, is the Dif- 
ference of Ideas they ſtand for. 

$. 5. Words having naturally no Signification, 
the Idea which each ſtands for, mult be learned T8 of their 
and retained by thoſe who would exchange OT: 
Thoughts, and hold intelligible Diſcourſe with others, in any 
Language ; but this is hardeſt to be done, where, 

Firſt, The Ideas they ſtand for are very complex, and made 
up of a great Number of Ideas put together. 

Secendly, Where the ideas they ſtand for have no certain 
Connection in Nature; and ſo no ſettled Standard any where 
in Nature exiſting, to rectify and adjuſt them by. 

Thirdly, Where the Signification of the Word is reſerred 
to. 4 Standard, which Standard is not eaſy to be known. 

Fourthly, Where the Signification of the Word, and the real 
Flfence of the Thing, are not exactly the ſame. 

Theſe are Difficulties that attend the Signification of ſeveral 
Wäords that are intelligible. Thoſe which are not intelligible 
at all, ſuch as Names ſtandipg for any fimple Ideat which 
avather has not Organs or Facultics to attain ;z as the Names 
of Colours to a blind Man, or Sounds to a deaf Man, need 
not here be mentioned. 

In all theſe Caſes we ſhall find an ImperfeQion in Words, 
which I ſhall more at large explain, in their particular Ap- 


plication 
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plication to our ſeveral ſorts of Ideas: For if we examine 
them, we fhall find that the Names of Mixed Modes, are moſt 
liable to Doubtfulneſs and Imperfeclion, for the two firſt of theſe 


| Reaſon; and the Names of Subſtances chiefly for the two latter. 


| $. 6. Firſt, the Names of mixed Modes, are 
The Names of many of them liable to great Uncertainty and 


mixed Modes Obſcurity | in their Signification. 


doubtful. Pirſt, I. Becauſe of that great Compoſition theſe com- 
plex Ideas are often made up of. To make 

7 Words ſerviceable to the End f Communica- 
1 tion, it is neceſſary (as has been ſaid) that the y 
excite, in the Hearer, exactly the ſame Idea 
they ftand for in the Mind of the Speaker. Without this, Men 
fill one another's Heads, with Noiſe and Sounds; but convey. 
not thereby their Thoughts, and lay not before one another 
their Ideas, which is the End of their Diſcourſe and Language. 
But when a Word ſtands for a very complex Idea, that is com- 
pounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy for Men to form 
and retain that Idea ſo exactly, as to make the Name in Com- 
mon Uſe ſtand for the ſame preciſe Idea, without any the leaſt 
Variation. Hence it comes to paſs, that Mens Names of very 
compound Ideas, ſuch as for the moſt part are moral Words, 
have ſeldom, in two different Men, the fame preciſe Signifi- 
cation, ſince one Man's complex Idea ſeldom agrees with ano- 
| ther's, and often differs from his own, from that which he had 
yeſterday | or will have to-morrow. 

F. J. II. Becauſe the Names of mixed Modes 
Fecondiy, for the moſt part want Standards in Nature, 
Becauſe they whereby Men may rectify and adjuſt their Sig- 
| bave no Stan- nification; therefore they are very various and 
| dards. doubtful. They are Aſſemblages of Ideas put 

together at the Pleaſure of the Mind, purſuing 
its own Fnds of Diſcourſe, and ſuited to its own Notions, 
whereby it defigns not to copy any thing really exiſting, but 
to denominate and rank "Things as they come to agree, 
with thoſe Archetypes or Forms it has made. He that 
firſt brought the Word, Sham, Wheedle, or Banter, in uſe, 
put together, as he thought fit, thoſe Ideas he made it ſtand 
tor: And as it is with any new Names of Modes, that are now 


| 2 into any Language; ſo was it with the old ones when 
\ + th 


ey were firſt made uſe of. Names therefore that ſtand 
for Collections of Ideas, which the Mind makes at pleaſure, 
ruſt needs be of doubtful Signification, when ſuch Collec- 
tions 


%? 0 


of Propriety, may be ſuppoſed here to afford 
ſome Aid, to ſettle the Stgmfication of Lan- a ſufficient Re. 
guage; and it cannot be denied, but that in neh. 


8 rently very different in Men uſing the ſame Language. 
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tions are no where to be found conſtantly united in Nature, nor 


any Patterns to be ſhewn whereby Men may adjuſt them. What 


the Word Murder, or Sacrilege, &c. ſignifies, can never be 
known trom things themſelves: There be many of the parts 


of thoſe complex Ideas, which are not viſible in the Action it- 
ſelf: the Intention of the Mind, or the Relation of holy Things, 


which make a Part of Murder, or Sacrilege, have no neceſſary 


Connection with the outward and viſible Action of him that 


commits either; and the pulling the Trigger of the Gun, 
with which the Murder is committed, and is all the Action, 


that, perhaps, is viſible, has no natural Connection with thoſe 
other Ideas, that make up the complex one named. Murder. 
They have their Union and Combination only from the Un- 


derſtanding, which unites them under one Name: But uniting 
them without any Rule, or Pattern, it cannot be but that the 


Signification of the Name, that ſtands for ſuch voluntary Col- 


Jections, ſhould be often various in the Minds of different 


Men, who have ſcarce any ſtanding Rule to regulate themſelves, 


and their Notions by, in ſuch arbitrary Ideas. 
FS. 8. It is true, common Uſe, that is the Rule 


Pro priety mot 


tome meaſure it does. Common Uſe regulates 


the Meaning of Words pretty well for common Converſat! tion; 


that nobody having an Authority to eſtabliſh the preciſe Sig- 


ni fication of Words, nor determine to what Ideas any one ſhall 


annex them, common Uſe is not ſufficient to adjult them to 


Philoſophical Diſcourſes : there being ſcarce any Name, of any 
very complex Idea (to ſay nothing of others) which in common 
Uſe, has not a great Latitude, and which keeping within the 


Bounds of Propriety, may not be made the Sign of far different 


Ideas. Beſides, the Rule and Meaſure of Propricty itſelf being 
no where eſtabliſhed, it is often Matter of Diſpute, whether 


© this or that way of uſing a Word, be Propriety of Speech, or 


no. From all which it is evident, that the Names of ſuch kind 


of very complex Ideas, are naturally liable to this Imperfection, 


to be of doubtful and uncertain Signification : and even in Men, 
that have a Mind to underſtand one another, do not always 
ſtand for the ſame Idea in Speaker and Hearer. Though the 
Names Glory and Gratitude be the ſame in every Man's Mouth 
through. a whole Country, yet the complex collective Idea, 
which every one thinks on, or intends by that name, 1s appa- 
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 ſhew them the Thing whereof they would have them have the 
Idea, and then repeat to them, the Name that ſtands for it, as 
N bite, Sweet, Milk, Sugar, Cat, Dog. But as for mixed Modes, 
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. 9. The way alſo wherein the Names of 


The Way of mixed Modes are ordinarily learned, does not a 


learning theſe ; little contribute to the Doubtfulneſs of their Sig- 
Names contri- n-fication.. 


butes alſo 10 


their 5 learn Languages, we ſhall find, that to make 


them underſtand what the Names of ſimple 1deas, 
or Subſtances, ſtand for, People ordinarily 


eſpecially the moſt material of them, moral Words, the Sounds, 


are uſually learned firſt; and then to know what complex Ideas 


they ſtand for, they are either beholden to the Explication of 
others, or (which happens for the moſt part) are left to their 


own Obfervation and Induſtry ; ; which being little laid out in 
the Search of the true and preciſe Meaning of Names, thoſe 


moral Words are, in moſt Men's Mouths, little more than 


bare Sounds; or when they have any, it is for the moſt part 
but a very looſe and undetermined, and conſequently obſcure 


and confuſed Signification. And even thoſe themſelves who 


have with more Attention. ſettled their Notions, da yet hardly 

avoid the Inconvenience, to have them ſtand for complex Ideas, 
different from thoſe which other, even intelligent and ſtudious 
Men, make them the Signs of. Where ſhall one find any, ei- 
ther controverſial Beet or familiar Diſcourſe, concerning Ho- 
nour, Faith, Grace, Religion, Church, & c. wherein it is not eaſy 
to obſerve the different Notions Men have of them; which is 


nothing but this, that they are not agreed in the Signification 


of thoſe Words; nor have in their Minds the ſame complex 
Ideas which they make them ſtand for; and ſo all the Conteſts 
that follow thereupon, are only about the Meaning of a Sound. 


And hence we ſce, that in the Interpretation of Laws, whe- 


ther Divine or Human, there is no End: Comments beget 
Comments, and Explications make new Matter for Explica- 
tions; And of limiting, diſtinguiſhing, varying the Signifi- | 
cation of theſe moral Words, there is no End. Theſe Theas of 


Men's making, are, by Men ftill having the ſame Power, mul- 


: tiplied in infinitum. Many a Man, who was pretty well fati(- 
Hed of the Meaning of a Text of Scripture, or Clauſe in the 


Code, at fiſt reading, has, by conſulting Commentators, 
quite loſt the Senſe of it, and by thoſe Elucidations, given 
rite or increate to his Doubts, and drawn Obſcurity upon the 
Place. I ſay not this, that I think Commentaries needleſs ; 


but 10 ſhew how uncertain the Names of Mixed Modes T 


rally 


For if we will obſerve how Children 
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rally are, even in the Mouths of thoſe who had both the Inten- 
tion and Faculty of ſpeaking as clearly as Language was capa- 
ble to expreſs their Thoughts. | 
F. 10. What Obſcurity this has unavoidably ,, 
brought upon the Writings of Men, who have woidable Oh- 
lived in remote Ages, and different Countries, it ſcurigy in an- 
will be needleſs to take Notice: ſince the nume- rient Authors. 
rous Volumes of learned Men, employing their FR 
Thoughts that way, are Proofs more than enough to ſhew 
what Attention, Study, Sagacity, and Reaſoning are required; 
to find out the true meaning of Antient Authors. But there 
being no Writings we have any great concernment to be very 
ſolicitous about the meaning of, but; thoſe that contain either 
Truths we are required to believe, or Laws we are to obey, 
and draw Inconveniencies on us when we miſtake or tranſgreſs; 
we may be leſs anxious about the Senſe of other Authors, who 
writing but their own Opinions, we are under no greatef neceſ- 
ſity to know them, than they to know ours. Our good or evil 
depending not on their Decrees, we may ſafely be ignorant of 


F their Notions: And therefore in the reading of them, if they 
do not uſe their Words with a due clearneſs and perſpicuity, 


we may lay them aſide, and without any Injury done them, re- 


| folve thus with ourſelves. 


Si non vis intelligi, debes negligi. 


F. 11. If the Signification of the Names of mixed Modes be 


uncertain, becauſe there are no real Standards exiſting in Na- 

ture, to which thoſe Ideas are referred, and by which they may 
| be adjuſted, the Names of Subſtances are of a doubtful Signifca- 
tion, for a contrary Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Ideas they ſtand for 
are ſuppoſed conformable to the Reality of Things, and are re- 
| ferred to Standards made by Nature. In our Ideas of Subſtan- 
ces we have not the Liberty, as in mixed Modes, to frame what 

Combinations we think fit, to be the characteriſtical Notes, to 
| rank and denominate Things by. In theſe we muſt follow Na- 
ture, ſuit our complex Ideas to real Exiſtences, and regulate 
the Signification of their Names by the Things themſelves, if 
we will have our Names to be the Signs of them, and ſtand for 


them. Here, it is true, we have Patterns to follow ; but Pat- 


| terns that will make the Signification of their Names very un- 
certain: For Names muſt- be of a very unſteady and various 
meaning, if the Ideas they ſtand for be referred to Standards 
without us, that either cannot be known at all, or can be known 
but imperfefly and uncertainly. 5 5 


Vor. II. $ 12. 
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F The Names of Subſtances have, as has 
: 1 pe pred been ſhewed, a double Reference in their ordi- 
el, Firſt to real nary Uſe. 8 AT 3 
Eſfences tbat Firſt, Sometimes they are made to ſtand 
cannot be ſor, and fo their Signification is ſuppoſed to 
known. 


agree to, The real Conſtitution of Things, from 
e which all their Properties flow, and in which 
they all centre. But this real Conſtitution, or (as it is apt to 
be called) Eſſence, being utterly unknown to us, any Sound 
that is put to ſtand for it, muſt be very uncertain in its Appli- 
cation; and it will be impoſſible to know, what Things are, 
or ought to be called an Horſe, or Antimony, when thoſe 
Words are put for real Eſſences, that we have no Ideas of at 
all. And therefore, in this Suppoſition, the Names of Sub- 
ſtances being referred to Standards that cannot be known, their 
Significations can never be adjuſted and eſtabliſhed by thoſe 
Standards. me F337) 8 
| 5 F. 13. Secondly, The ſimple Ideas that ars 
found to co-exiſt in Subſtances, being that 
exiſting Qua- Which their Names immediately ſignify, theſe, 
lities, which as united in the ſeveral Sorts of Things, are 
are known but the proper Standards to which their Names are 
| smperfedtly. 


: Secondly, To co- 


„ may beſt be rectified. But neither will theſe 
Archetypes fo well ſerve to this purpoſe, as to leave theſe 
Names, without very various and uncertain Significations. 
Becauſe theſe ſimple Ideas that co-exiſt, and are united in 
the fame Subject, being very numerous, and having all an 
equal Right to go into the complex ſpecifick Idea, which the 
ſpecifick Name is to ſtand for, Men, though they propoſe to 
themſelves the very ſame Subject to conſider, yet frame very 
different Ideas about it: and ſo the Name they uſe for it, 
unavoidably comes to have, in ſeveral Men, very different Sig- 
nifications. The ſimple Qualities, which make up the complex 
Ideas, being moſt of them Powers, in relation to Changes, 
which they are apt to make in, or receive from other Bodies, 
are almoſt infinite. He that ſhall but obſerve, what a great 


Variety of Alterations any one of the baſer Metals is apt to 


receive from the different Application only of Fire: and how 
much a greater Number of changes any of them will receive 
in the Hands of a Chymiſt, by the Application of other Bodies, 
will not think it ſtrange, that I count the Properties of any 
fort of Bodies not eaſy to be collected, and completely known 
by the ways of enquiry, which our Faculties are opal of 
| hn They 


referred, and by which their Significations, 
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They being therefore at leaſt ſo many, that no Man can know 
the preciſe and definite Number, they are differently diſcover- 


| ed by different Men, according to their various Skill, Attenti- 


on, and Ways of handling: who therefore cannot chooſe but 
have different Ideas of the ſame Subſtance, and therefore make 
the Signification of its common Name very various and uncer- 
tain, For the complex Ideas of Subſtances, being made up of 
{ach ſimple ones as are ſuppoſed to co-exiſt in Nature, every _ 
one has a right to put into his complex Idea, thoſe Qualities he 
has found to be united together. For tho? in the Subſtance _ 
Cold, one ſatisfies himſelf with Colour and Weight, yet ano- 
ther thinks Solubility in Aqua Regia, as neceſſary to be joined 


with that Colour in his Idea of Gold, as any one does its Fuſi- 

| bility ; Solubility in Agua Regia being a Quality as conſtantly 
| joined with its Colour and Weight, as Fuſibility, or any other; 

| others put in its Ductility or Fixedneſs, &'c. as they have been 

| taught by Tradition or Experience. 
| bliſhed the right Signification of the Word Gold? Or who ſhall. 
be the Judge to determine? Each has his Standard in Nature, 
| which he appeals to, and with Reaſon thinks he has the ſame 
| right to put into his complex Idea, ſignified by the Word Gold, 
| thole Qualities which upon Trial he has found united; as ano- 


Who of all theſe has eſta- 


ther, who has not fo well examined, has to leave them out; or 
a third, who has made other Trials, has to put in others. For 
the Union in Nature of theſe Qualities, being the true Ground 
of their Union in one complex Idea, who can ſay, one of 

them has more Reaſon to be put in, or left out, than another? 
| From whence it will always unavoidably follow, that the com- 
plex Ideas of Subſtances in Men uſing the ſame Name for them, 


will be very various; 
very uncertain. 


thing exiſting, which in ſome of its ſimple Ideas, 
does not communicate with a greater; and in 
others with a leſs number of particular Beings : 
Who ſhall determine in this Caſe, which are 
| thoſe that are to make up the preciſe Collection, 


and ſo the Significations of thoſe Names 


9. 14. Beſides, there is ſcarce any particular Thirdly, Ta co. 
exiſting Va- 
lities, which 
are known but 
im perfectly. 


that is to be ſignified by the ſpecifick Name: or can with any 
jaſt Authority preſcribe, which obvious or common Quaiities 
are to be left out; or which more ſectet, or more particular, 
are to be put into the Signification of the Name of any Sub- 
ſtance? All which together, ſeldom or never fail to produce that 
various and deubtful Signification in the Names of Subſla» cos, 
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which cauſes ſuch Uncertainty, Diſputes, or Miſtakes, when 


we come to a Philoſophical Uſe of them. 


— 


9.13. 
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1 S. 15. It is true, as to Civil and common Conver. 
—.— — verſation, the general Names of Subſtances, regu- 
lated in their ordinary Signification by ſome 

Civil, but nat obvious Qualities, (as by the Shape and Figure 
avell for Philo- in Things of known ſeminal Propagation, and 
 fophical Uſe. in other Subſtances, for the moſt Part by Co- 
5 lour, joined with ſome other ſenſible Qualities) 
do awell enough to deſign the Things Men would be underſtood 
to ſpeak of: And fo they uſually conceive well enough the Sub- 
ſtances meant by the Word Gold or Apple, to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other. But in Philoſophical Enquiries and Debates, 
where general Truths are to be eſtabliſhed, and Conſequences 
drawn from Poſitions laid down, there the preciſe Signification 


may ſerve for 


of the Names of Subſtances will be found, not only not to be 
well eſtabliſbed, but alſo very hard to be ſo. For example, he 
that ſhall make Malleableneſs, or a certain Degree of Fixed- 
neſs, a part of his complex Idea of Gold, may make Propoſiti- 
ons concerning Gold, and draw Conſequences from them, that 
will truly and clearly follow from Gold, taken in ſuch a Signi- 
fication : but yet ſuch as another Man can never be forced to 
admit, nor be convinced of their Truth, who makes not Mal- 
| leableneſs, or the ſame Degree of Fixedneſs, part of that com- 
plex Idea that the Name Gold, in his uſe of it, ſtands for. 
Inſt SOT §. 16. This is a natural and almoſt unavoid- 

quor of Nerwes., able ImperfeQion in almoſt all the Names 
LO FS of Subſtances, in all Languages whatſoever, 
which Men will eaſily find, when once paſſing from confuſed 
or looſe Notions, they come to more ſtrict and cloſe Enquiries. 
For then they will be convinced how doubtful and obſcure thoſe 
Words are in their Signification, which in ordinary Uſe appeared 
very clear and determined, I was once in a Meeting of very 
learned and ingenious Phyſicians, where by Chance there aroſe 
'& Queſtion, whether any Liquor paſſed thro' the Filaments of 
the Nerves. The Debate having been managed a good while, 
by Variety of Arguments on both Sides, I (who had been uſed 

to ſuſpeQ that the greateſt part of Diſputes were more about the 
Signification of Words, than a real Difference in the Conception 
of Things) deſired, That before they went any further on in 
this Diſpute, they would firſt examine, and eſtabliſh among 
them, what the Word Liquor ſignified. They at firſt were a 
little ſurpriſed at the Propoſal; and had they been Perſons 
leſs, ingenious, they might perhaps have taken it for a very 


frivolous or extravagant one: Since there was no one there 


that. 
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that thought not himſelf to underſtand very perfectly, what the 
word Liquor ſtood for; which, I think too, none of the moſt 
perplexed Names of Subſtances. However they were pleaſed 
a comply with my Motion, and upon examination found, that 
the Signification of that Word was not fo fettled and certain, 
a they had all imagined ; but that each of them made it a Sign 
of a different complex Idea. This made them perceive, that 
the main of their Diſpute was about the Signification of that 
Term; and that they differed very little in their Opinions, 
concerning ſome fluid and ſubtle Matter, paſſing through the 
Conduits of the Nerves; though it was not fo eaſy to agree 
whether it was to be called Liquor, or no; a Thing which when 
conſidered, they thought it not worth the contending about. 

6. 17. How much this is the Cale in the greateſt 
part of Diſputes, that Men are engaged ſo hotly 
in, I ſhall, perhaps, have an Occaſion in another 
place to take Notice. Let us only here conſider a little morg 
exactly the forementioned Inſtance of the Word Gold, and we 
ſhall ſee how hard it is preciſely to determine its Signification. 


Inflance, 
Gold. 


I think all agree, to make it ſtand for a Body of a certain 


yellow ſhining Colour; which being the Idea to which Chil 
dren have annexed that Name, the ſhining yellow part of a 


| Peacock's Tail is properly to them Gold. Others finding 
| Fuſibility joined with that yellow Colour in certain Parcels of 
{ Matter, make of that Combination a complex Idea to which 


they give the Name Gold. to denote a ſort of Subſtance; and 


ſo exclude from being Gold all ſuch yellow ſhining Bodies, ay 
by Fire will be reduced to Aſhes; and admit to be of that 
| Species, or to be comprehended under that Name Gold, only 


ſuch Subſtances as, having that ſhining yellow Colour, will by 
Fire be reduced to Fuſion, and not to Aſhes. Another by the 
ſame Reaſon adds the Weight, which being a Quality, as 
ſtraitly joined with that Colour, as its Fuſibility, he thinks has 
the ſame Reaſon to be joined in its Idea, and to be ſignified by 
its Name: And therefore the other made up cf Body, of ſuch 


E Colour and Fuſibility, to be imperfect; and ſo on of all the 


reſt: Wherein no one can ſhew a Reaſon why ſome of the 


| inſeparable Qualities, that are always united in Nature, ſhould 


be put into the nominal Eſſence, and others left out: Or why 
the Word Gold, ſignifying that ſort of Body the Ring on his 
Finger is made of, ſhould determine that fort, rather by its 


Colour, Weight and Fuſibility; than by its Colour, Weight 


and Solubility in Aqua Regia: Since the diffolving it by that 
Liquor, is as inſeparable from it, as the Fuſion by Fire; = 
| | 0 they 


26 Inperfection of Words. 

they. are both of them nothing, but the Relation which that 
Subſtance has to two other Bodies, which have a Power to 
operate differently upon it. For by what right is it, that Fuſi. 
bility comes to be a Part of the Eſſence ſignified by the Word 
Gold, and Solubility but a Property of it? Or why is its Colour 
part of the Eſſence, and its Malleableneſs but a Property! 
That which I mean, is this, That theſe being all but Proper— 
ties, depending on its real Conſtitution: and nothing but Powers, 


either active or paſhve, in Reference to other Bodies, no one 


has Authority to determine the Signification of the Word Gold, 
(as referred to ſuch a Body exiſting in Nature) more to one 
Collection of Ideas to be found in that Body, than to another: 


Whereby the Significati on of that Name muſt unavoidably be 


very uncertain. Since, as has been ſaid, ſeveral People obſerve 
ſeveral Properties in the ſame Subſtance, and I think, I may 


ſay, no-body all. And therefore have but very imperfect De- 


ſcriptions of Things, and Words have very uncertain Significa- 
tions. RC rr a . LT ES. 


| The Names of obſerve, what has been before remarked, viz. 
fempleldeasthe That the Names of ſimple Ideas are, of all 
leaſt doubtful. others, the leaſt liable to Miſiakes, and that for 

tbheſe Reaſons, Firſt, becauſe the Ideas they 
ſtand for, being each but one ſingle Perception, are much eaſier 
got and more clearly retained, than the more complex ones, 


and therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which uſyally 


attends thoſe compounded ones of Subſtances of mixed Modes, 
in which the preciſe Number of ſimple Ideas that make them 
up, are not eaſily agreed, and ſo readily kept in the Mind. 
And, Secondly, Becauſe: they are never referred to any other 
Eſſence, but barely that Perception they immediately ſignify : 
Which Reference is that which renders the Signification of 


the Names of Subſtances naturally fo perplexed, and gives 
occaſion to ſo many Diſputes. Men that do not previouſly 


uſe their Words, or on Purpoſe fet themſelves to cavil, ſel- 


dom miſtake in any Language, which they are acquainted 


with, the Uſe and Signification of the Names of ſimple Ideas: 


| White and Sweet, Yellow and Bitter, carry a very obvious 


Meaning with them, which every one preciſely comprehends, 

or eaſily perceives he is ignorant of, and ſeeks to be inform- 
ed. But what preciſe Collection of ſimple Ideas, Medeſty, 
or Frugality, ſtands for in another's Uſe, is not ſo certainly 


known. And however we are apt to think, we well enough 
know, what is meant by Gold or Iron; yet the preciſe com- 


plex 


$. 18. From what has been ſaid, it is eaſy to 
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lex Idea, others make them the Signs of, is not fo certain: 
And I believe it is very ſeldom that in Speaker and Hearer, 
they ſtand for exactly the ſame Collection. Which muſt needs 
produce Miſtakes and Diſputes, when they are made uſe of in 
Diſcourſes, wherein Men have to do with univerſal Propoſiti- 
ons, and would ſettle in their Minds univerſal Truths, and 
conſider the Conſequences _ follow from them. | 
S. 19. By the ſame Rule, The Names of ſim- * 
ple Modes 8 next to thoſe of ſimple Ideas, leaſt _ Kal 
liable to Doubt and Uncertainty, eſpecially thoſe Modes. 
of Figure and Number, of which Men have ſo 
clear and diſtin& Ideas, Whoever, that had a Mind to un- 
derſtand them, miſtook the ordinary Meaning of Sever, or a 


| Triangle : And in general the leaſt compounded Ideas in every 


kind have the leaſt dubious Names. | 
$. 20. Mixed Modes therefore, that are made The mf 
7 8 | | e moſt 
up but of a few and obvious ſimple Ideas, have dnbifalareths 


| F | | e t 1 . if 35 
ulually Names of no very uncertain Significa Nate e 


tion. But the Names of Mixed Modes, which compounded 
comprehend a great Number of fimple Ideas, „ie Moches 


are commonly of a very doubtful and undeter- and dul'ſlances. 


mined Meaning, as has been ſhewn, The 
Names of Subſtances, being annexed to Ideas, that are neither 
the real Eſſences, nor exact Repreſentations of the Patterns 
they are referred to, are hable yet to greater Imperfections and 
Uncertainty, eſpecially when we come to a Philoſophical Uſe 
of them. Ps con : 
FS. 21. The great Diſorder that happens in our EO 
Names of Subſtances, proceeding for the moſt . e on: 
Part from our Want of Knowledge, and Inability ,,ye4 upon 
to penetrate into their real Conſtitutions, it may Word. 
probably be wondered, Why I charge this as an _ | 
Imperfe ion, rather upon our Words than Underſtandings. This 
Exception has ſo much Appearance of Juſtice, that I think 
myſelf obliged to give a Reaſon, why 1 have followed this 
Method. I muſt confeſs then, that when I firſt began this 


3 Diſcourſe of the Underſtanding, and a good while after, I had 


not the leaſt Thought that any Conſideration of Words was 
at all neceſſary to it. But when having paſſed over the Ori- 
ginal and Compoſition of our Ideas, 1 began to examine the : 
Extent and Certainty of our Knowledge, I found it had ſo 
near a Connection with Words, that unleſs their Force and 


' Manner of Signification were firſt well obſerved, there could 


be very little ſaid clearly and pertinently concerning Kray 
. edge: 


88 Imperfeftion of Words, 
ledge: which being converſant about Truth, had conſtantly 
to do with Propoſitions. And tho” it terminated in Things, 
yet it was for the moſt part ſo much by.the Intervention of 
Words, that they ſeemed ſcarce ſeparable from our general 

Knowledge. At leaſt they interpoſe themſelves ſo much be- 
tween our Underſtandings and the Truth, which it would con- 
template and apprehend, that like the Medium through which 
viſible Objects paſs, their Obſcurity and Diſorder does not ſel- 
dom caſt a Miſt before our Eyes, and impoſe upon our Under- 
ſtandings. If we conſider, in the Fallacies Men put upon 
themſelves, as well as others, and the Miſtakes in Men's Dis- 
putes and Notions, how great a part is owing to Words, and 

their uncertain or miſtaken Significations, we ſhall have Reaſon 
to think this no ſmall Obſtacle in the Way to Knowledge, 

which, I conclude, we are the more carefully to be warned of, 
| becauſe it has been ſo far from being taken Notice of as an In- 
convenience, that the Arts of improving it have been made the 


Buſineſs of Men's Study; and obtained the Reputation of 


Learning and Subtlety, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chap- 


ter. But J am apt to imagine, that were the ImperfeQtions of 


Language, as the Inſtrument of Knowledge, more thoroughly 
_ weighed, a great many of the Controverſies that make ſuch a 
Noiſe in the World, would of themſelves ceaſe; and the Way 

to Knowledge, and perhaps, Peace too, lie a great deal open- 
er than it does. 3 


This fhould $. 22. Sure I am, that the Signification of 


teach us Made. Words, in all Languages, depending very much 
age 08 on the Thoughts, Notions, and Ideas of him 
poſing our own that uſes them, muſt unavoidably be of great 


Senſe of old Uncertainty {to Men of the ſame Language and 


Authors. Country. This is ſo evident in the Greek Au- 


thors, that he that ſhall peruſe their Writings 


will find in almoſt every one of them a diſtin& Language, tho' 
the ſame Words. But when to this natural Difficulty in every 

Country, there ſhall be added different Countries and remote 
Ages, wherein the Speakers and Writers had very different No- 
tions, Tempers, Cuſtoms, Ornaments, and Figures of Speech, 

Sc. every one of which influenced the Signification of their 
Words then, though to us now they are loſt and unknown, it 


would become us to be charitable one to another in our Interpretati- 


ns or Miſunderſtanding of thoſe antient Writings, which, tho? 
of great Concernment to be underſtood, are liable to the 
' unavoidable Difficulties of Speech, which, (if we expect the 
Names of ſimple Ideas, and ſome very obvious Things) is not 
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capable without a conſtant defining the Terms, of conveying 
the Senſe and Intention of the Speaker, without any Manner of 
doubt and uncertainty to the Hearer. And in Diſcourſes of 
Religion, Law, and Morality, as they are Matters of the 
higheſt Concernment, ſo there will be the greateſt Difficulty. 

$. 23. The Volumes of Interpreters, and Commentators on 
the Old and New Teſtament, are both too manifeſt Proofs of 


this. Tho? every thing ſaid in the Text be infallibly true, yer 


the Reader may be, nay, cannot chooſe but be very fallible in 
the underſtanding of it. Nor is it to be wondered, that the 


Will of GOD, when clothed in Words, ſhould be liable to 


that Doubt and Uncertainty, which unavoidably atcends that 
Sort of Conveyance; when even his Son, whillt clothed in 
Fleſh was ſubject to all the Frailties and Inconveniencies of 


human Nature, Sin excepted. And we ought to magnify his 


Goodneſs, that he hath ſpread before all the Word, ſuch le- 
gible Characters of his Works and Providence, and given all 
Mankind ſo ſufficient a Light of Reaſon, that they to whom 


this written Word never came, could not, (whenever they ſet 


themſelves to ſearch) either doubt of the Being of a GOD, or 
of the Obedience due to him. Since then the Precepts of Na- 


tural Religion are plain and very intelligible to all Mankind, 
and feldom come to be controverted ; and other revealed 
Truths, which are conveyed to us by Books and Languages, 


are liable to the common and natural Obſcurities and Difficul- 
ties incident to Words, methinks it would become us to be 
more careful and diligent in obſerving the former, and les 
magiſterial, poſitive, and imperious, in impoling our own. 
Senſe and Interpretations of the latter. | 
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Of the Abuſe of Words. 


Eſides the Imperfection that is natu- . 
rally in Language, and the Obſcu- W.. Ie 


rity and Confuſion that is ſo hard to 


be avoided in the Uſe of Words, there are ſeveral wilful Faults 


E and Negledis which men are guilty of, in this way of Commu- 


nication whereby they render theſe Signs leſs clear and diſtin& 
in their Signification, than naturally they need to be. 
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Abuſe f Wards. 


$. 2. Firſt, In this kind, the firſt and moi 
palpable Abuſe is, the uſing of Words without 
clear and diſtinct Ideas; or, which is worſe, 
Signs without any thing ſignified. Of theſe 
there are two Sort: 

I. One may obſerve, in all Languages, certain Words, that 
if they be examined, will be found, in their firſt Original, 
and their appropriated Uſe, not to ſtand for any clear and di- 


Firſt, Wards. 
without any, 
or without 
clear Ideas. 


ſtinct Ideas. Theſe, for the moſt Part, the ſeveral Seds of Phi- 


loſophy and Religion have introduced. For their Authors, or 
Promoters, either affecting ſomething ſingular, and out of the 
Way of common Apprehenſions, cr to ſupport ſome ſtrange 
Opinions, or cover ſome Weakneſs of their Hypotheſis ſeldom 


fail to Coin new Words, and ſuch as, when they come to be ex- 


amined, may jultly be called infignificant Terms. For having 


either had no determinate Collection of Ideas annexed to them, 


when they were firſt invented; or at leaſt ſuch as, if well ex- 


amined, will be found Laconfiſtent,. it is no wonder if aſter- 


wards, in the vulgar Uſe of the ſame Party, they remain empty 


Sounds, with little or no Signification, amoneſt thoſe who think _ 
it enough to have them often in their Mouths, as the diſtin- 
guiſhing Characters of their Church, or School, without much 


troubling their Heads to examine what are the preciſe Ideas 


they ſtand for. I ſhall not need here to heap up Inſtances, 
every one's Reading and Converſation will ſufficiently furniſh 


him: Or if he wants to be better ſtored, the great Mint- 
Maſters of theſe kind of Terms, 1 mean the School-Men and 
Metaphyſicians, (under which, I think, the diſputing Natural 
and Moral Philoſophers of theſe latter Ages may be corapre- 
hended) have wherewithal abundantly to content him, IP 
8. 3. II. Others there be, who extend this Abuſe yet farther, 
who take fo little care to lay by Words, which in their primary 
Notation have ſcarce any clear and diftin& Ideas which they 
are annexed to, that by an unpardonable Negligence, they 
familiarly ſe Words, which the Propriety of Language has 
2 to very important Ideas, without any diſtin} Meaning at 


all. Viſdom, Glory, Grace, & c. are Words frequent enough 


in every Man's Mouth; but if a great many of thoſe who uſe 
them, ſhculd be aſked what they mean by them, they would 


be at a ſtand, and not know what to anſwer: A plain Proof, 
that though they have learned thoſe Sounds, and have then 


ready at their Tongue's end, yet there are no determined Idea: 


laid up in their Minds, WHICH are to be expreſſed to others by | 


them, 


$. 4. 
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F. 4. Men having been accuſtomed from their 99 
Cradles to learn Words, which are eaſily got and 3 L 5 
retained, before they knew, or had framed the fm 5 
complex Ideas, to which they were annexed, or he Ideas they 


which were to be found in the Things they were Belong to. 


thought to ſtand for, they uſually continue to do fo | 

all their Lives, and without taking the Pains neceſſary to ſettle 
in their Minds determined Ideas, they ule their Words tor ſuch 
unſteady and contuſed Notions as they have, contenting them- 
ſelves with the ſame Words other People uſe; as if their very 
Sound neceſſarily carried with it conſtantly the ſame Meaning. 
This, though Men make a ſhift with in the ordinary Occur- 
rences of Life, where they find it neceſſary to be underitood, 
and therefore they make Signs till they are ſo: Yet this Inſig- 


nificancy in their Words, when they come to reaſon con- 
cerning either their 'Tenets or Intereſt, manifeſtly fills their 


Diſcourſe with abundance of empty unintelligible Noiſe and 


Jargon, eſpecially in Moral Matters, where the Words for the 


molt part, ſtanding for arbitrary and numerous Collections of 
Ideas, not regularly and permanently united in Nature, their 
bare Sounds are often only thought on, or at leaſt very obſcure. 


and uncertain Notions annexed to them. Men take the Words 
they find in uſe amongſt their Neighbours; and that they may 


not ſeem ignorant what they ſtand for, ule them confidently 
without much troubling their Heads about a certain fixed 
Meaning; whereby, beſides the Eaſe of it, they obtain this 


Advantage, 'That as in ſuch Diſcourſes they ſeldom are in the 


Right, ſo they are as ſeldom to be convinced that they are in 
the Wrong; it being all one to go about to draw thoſe Men 
out of their Miſtakes, who have no ſettled Notions, as to diſ- 
poſſeſs a Vagrant of his Habitation, who has no ſettled abode. 
This I gueſs to be ſo; and every one may obſerve in himſelf 
and others, whether it be or no. Co. 

F. 5. Secondly, Another great Abuſe of Words 


is Inconflancy in the Uſe of them. It is hard to Secondly, Un- 


find a Diſcourſe written of any Subject, eſpecial- feady Applica- 
ly of Controverly, wherein one ſhall not ob- tion of them. 
ſerve, if he read with Aitention, the ſame Words : 
(and thoſe commonly the moſt material in the Diſcourſe, and 
upon which the Argument turns) uſed ſometimes for one 
Collection of ſimple Ideas, and ſometimes for another, which 
is a perfect Abuſe of Language. Words being intended for 
Signs of my Ideas, to make them known to others, not by any 
natural Signification, but by a voluntary Impoſition, it is 1 
9 : : eat 


0 
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Cheat and Abuſe, when I make them ſtand ſometimes for one 
Thing, and ſometimes for another; the wilful doing whereof 
can be imputed to nothing but great Folly, or greater Diſho- 
neſty. Anda Man, in his Accompts with another, may, with 
as much Fairneſs, make the Characters of Numbers ſtand ſome- 
times for one, and ſometimes for another Collection of Units, 
(v. g. this Character 3 ſtands ſometimes for three, ſometimes 
for — 5 and ſometimes for eight) as in his Diſcourſe, or Rea- 
ſoning, make the ſame Words ſtand for different Collections of 
ſimple Ideas. If Men ſhould do ſo in their Reckonings, I won- 
der who would have to do with them? One who would ſpeak 
thus in the Affairs and Buſineſs of the World, and call 8 ſomex 
times ſeven, and fometimes nine, as heſt ſerved his Advantage, 
would preſently have clapped upon him one of the two Names 
Men conſtantly are diſguſted with, And yet in Arguings, ang 
learned Conteſts, the ſame fort of proceeding paſſes commonly 
for Wit and Learning; but to me it appears a greater Diſho- 
neſty than the miſplacing of Counters, in the caſting up a 
Debt; and the Cheat the greater, by how much 'Truth is of 
greater Concernment 7 ug bros Money. RY . 
„% , YI. 6. Thirdly, Another Abuſeof Language, is an 
An . N affected Obſcurity, by either applying old Words 
by wrong Ap. to new and unuſ ual Significations, or introducin 
plication, new and ambiguous Terms, without defining 
either; or elſe putting them fo together, as may 
confound their ordinary Meaning. Tho? the Peripatetick Phi- 
| loſophy has been moſt eminent in this Way, yet other Sects 
have not been wholly clear of it. There is ſcarce any of them 
that are not cumbered with fome Difficulties, (ſuch is the Im- 
perfection of Human Knowledge) which they have been fain 
to cover with Obſcurity of Terms, and to confound the Signi- 
fication of Words, which, like a Miſt before People's Eyes, 
might hinder their weak Parts from being diſcovered. That 
Body and Extenſion in common Uſe ſtand for two diſtin Ideas, 
is plain to any one that will but reflect a little. For were 
their Signification preciſely the ſame, it would be proper and 
as intelligible to ſay, the Body of an Extenſion, as the Exten- 
fin of a Body; and yet there are thoſe who And it neceſſary 
to confound their Signification. To this Abuſe, and the Miſ- 
chiefs of contounding the Signification of Words, Logick and 
the Liberal Sciences, as they have been handled in the Schools, 
have given Reputation; and the admired, Art of Diſputing 
hath added much to the natural Imperfection of Languages, 
whilſt it has been made Ule of and fitted to perplex he Signi- 
| ; | cation 
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fication of Words, more than to diſcover the Knowledge and 
Truth of Things: And he that will look into that ſort of 
learned Writings, will find the Words there much more ob- 
ſcure, uncertain, and undetermined in their Meaning, than 


they are in ordinary Converſation. 
F. 7. This is unavoidably to be ſo, where 
Men's Parts and Learning are eſtimated by 
their Skill in Diſputing. And if Reputation and 


Logict and 
*Diſpute has 
much contri- 


Reward ſhall attend theſe Conqueſts, which Buted to this. 


depend moſtly on the Fineneſs and Niceties 


of Words, it is no wonder if the Wit of Men fo employed, 
ſhould perplex, involve and ſubtilize the Signification of 
Sounds, ſo as never to want ſomething to ſay, in oppoſing or 


defending any Queſtion ; the Victory being adjudged not to him 


who had Truth on his fide, but the laſt Word in the Diſpute. 

f. 8. This, tho' a very uſeleſs Skill, and that . vu 
which I think the direct oppoſite to the Ways of 7 . 
Knowledge, hath yet paſſed hitherto under the * | 


laudable and eſteemed Names of Subtlety and Acuteneſs; and has i 


had the Applauſe of the Schools, and Encouragement of one 


Part of the learned Men of the World. And no wonder, ſince 


the Philoſophers of old, (the diſputing and wrangling Philoſo- 


phers, I mean, ſuch as Lucian wittily and with Reaſon taxes) 
and the Schoolmen' ſince, aiming at Glory and Eſteem, for their 


great and univerſal Knowledge, eaſier a great deal to be pre- 
tended to, than really acquired, found this a good Expedient to 
cover their Ignorance, with a curious and inexplicable Web of 


perplexed Words, and procure themſelves the Admiration of 


others, by unintelligible Terms, the apter to produce Wonder, 


| becauſe they could not be underſtood: whilſt it appears in all 


Hiſtory that theſe profound Doctors were no wiſer, nor more 
uſeful than their Neighbours ; and brought but ſmall Adyan- 


tage to human Life, or the Societies wherein they lived: Un- 


leſs the coining of new Words, where they produced no new 
Things to apply them to, or the perplexing or obſcuring the 
Signification of old ones, and ſo bringing 1 5 into Queſ- 
tion and Diſpute, were a Thing profitable to the Life of Man 
or worthy Commendation and Reward, _ | 

F. 9. For notwithſtanding theſe learned Diſ- 


putants, theſe all-knowing Doctors, it was to the bl 8 
unſcholaſtick Stateſman, that the Governments nefits Society. 


of che World owed their Peace, Defence and 


Liberties; and from the illiterate and contemned Mechanick, 


(a Name of Diſgrace) that they received the ee 
p 
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of uſeful Arts. Nevertheleſs, this artificial Ignorance, and 
learned Gibberiſh, prevailed mightily in theſe laſt Ages, by the 


Intereſt and Artifice of thoſe, who found no eaſter Way to that 


Pitch of Authority and Dominion they have attained, than by 


amuſing the Men of Buſineſs, and Ignorant, with hard Words, 


or employing the Ingenious and Idle in intricate Diſputes, about 


unimelligible Terms, and holding them perpetually entangled 


in that endlefs Labyrinth. Beſides, there is no ſuch way to 
gain Admittance, or give Defence to ſtrange and abſurd Doc- 
trines, as to guard them round about with Legions of obſcure, 


doubtful, and undefined Words: which yet makes theſe e- 


treats more like the Dens of Robbers, or Holes of Foxes, 
than the Fortreſſes of fair Warriors; which if it be hard to 
get them out of, it is not for the Strength that is in them, 
but the Briars and Thorns, and the Obſcurity of the Thickets 


they are beſet with. For Untruth being unacceptable to the 
Mind of Man, there is no other Defence left for Abſurditys 


| but Obſcurity. 


But defirogs = eb 10. Thus learned Ignorance, and this Art 
the Inſtruments of keeping, even inquiſitive Men, from true 


of Knowledge Knowledge, hath been propagated in the World, 


and Communi- and hath much perplexed, whilſt it pretended | 


cation. to inform the Underſtanding. For we ſee, that 
others well- meaning and wiſe Men, whoſe Edu- 
cation and Parts had not acquired that Acuteneſs, could in- 


telligibly expreſs themſelves to one another; and in its plain 


Uſe, make a Benefit of Language. But tho? unlearned Men 
well enough underſtood the Words bite and Black, &c. and 
had conſtant Notions of the Ideas ſignified by theſe Words; 


| yet there were Philoſophers found, who had Learning and 


Subtlety enough to prove, that Snow was black, i. e. to prove, 


that bite was black; whereby they had the Advantage to de- 


{troy the Inſtruments and Means of Diſcourſe, Converſation, 


Inſtruction, and Society; whilſt with great Art and Subtlety 


they did no more but perplex and contound the Signification 


of Words, and thereby render Language leſs uſeful, than the 


real Defects of it had made it; a Gift which the illiterate had 
not attained to. 

l. Theſe learned Men did equally i in- 

1 ſtrut Men's Underſtandings, and profit their 

Sound of the Lives, as he who ſhould alter the Significa- 

Letters. tion of known Characters, and, by a ſubtle 

Device of Learning, far ſurpaſſing the Capa- 


city of the Illiterate, Dull, and Vulgar, ſhould in his Wie 
ew, 
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new, that he could put A for B, and D for E, Sc. to the no 
mall Admiration and Benefit of his Reader. It being as ſenſe- 
teſs to put Black, which is a Word agreed on to ſtand for one 
ſenſible Idea, to put it, I fav, for another, or the contrary Idea, 
j. e. to call Snow Black, as to put this mark A, which is a Cha- 
racer, agreed on to ſtand for one Modification of Sound, made 
by a certain Motion of the Organs of Speech, for B, which 
is agreed on to ſtand for another Modification of Sound, made 
by certain Motion of. the Organs of Speech. | 
S. 12. Nor hath this Miſchief topped in logi- % ,,, Bat 
cal Niceties, or curious empty Speculations; it perplexed Ren- 

hath invaded the great Concernments of human g¹n and Tuſ- 
Life and Society; obſcured and perplexed the ęice. 
material Truths of Law and Divinity; brought 
Confuſion, Diforder and Uncertainty into the Aﬀairs of Man- 
| kind; and if not deſtroyed, yet in great Meaſure rendered uſe- 
leſs, thoſe two great Rules, Religion and Juſtice. What have 
the greateſt part of the Comments and Diſputes upon the 
Laws of GOD and Man, ſerved for, but to make the Meaning 
more doubtful, and perplex the Senſe? What have been the 
Effect of thoſe multiplied curious Diſtinctions, and acute Nice- 
ties, but Obſcurity and Uncertainty, leaving the Words more 
unintelligible, and the Reader more at a loſs? How elſe comes 
it to paſs, that Princes, ſpeaking or writing to their Servants, 
in their ordinary Commands, are eaſily underſtood, ſpeaking 
to their People, in their Laws, are not ſo? And as I remark- 
ed before, doth it not often happen, that a Man of an ordinary 
Capacity, very well underſtands a Text, or a Law, that ne 
reads, till he conſults an Expoſitor, or goes to Council; who 
by that time he hath done explaining them, makes the Words 
ſignify either nothing at all, or what he pleaſes. „„ 

F. 13. Whether any By-Intereſts of theſe Pro- And ought not 

feſſions have occaſioned this, I will not here ex- #9 Paſs for 
amine; but I leave it to be conſidered, whether Learning. 
it would not be well for Mankind, whoſe Concernment it is to 
know Things as they are, and to do what they ought, and not to 
ſpend their Lives in talking about them, or toſſing Words to 
and fro; whether it would not be well, I ſay, that the Uſe of 
Words were made plain and direct; and that Language which 
was given us for the Improvement of Knowledge, and Bond of 
Society, ſhould not be employed to darken Truth, and unſettle 
People's Rights; to raiſe Miſts, and render unintelligible both 
Morality and Religion ? Or that at leaſt, if this will happen, 
it ſhould not be thought Learning or Knowledge to do ſo ? 


$. 14. 


Matter. 
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9. 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Word: 


Fourthly, tal- is, taking them for Things. This though it 


ing them for 


Things. 


firm Belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis; 


whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 


Sect are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfect- 


ly correſpond with their real Exiſtence, Who is there, that 
has been bred up m the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does 


not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten 


Predicaments, to be exaaly comformable to the Nature of 
Things? Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, 
that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abborrence of a Va- 


cuum, intentional Spaces, Sc. are ſomething real? "Theſe 
Words Men have learned from their very Entrance upon 


Knowledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 

great Streſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
Preſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſts 
| have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureanes their Endeavour 

towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce 
any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinCt Set of Terms that 

others underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, which in the 

| Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate 


Men's Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar uſe 


amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſigni- 


ficant: And ſhould Aerial and Atberial Vehicles come once, by 
the Prevalency of that DoQtrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on 


Mens Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the 
Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and in- 
tentional Species have heretofore done. : | 


OL $. 15. How much Names taken for T hingsareapt 
1 to miſlead the Underſtanding, the attentive read- 
diſcover; and that perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
ſuch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 


liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been about 


Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch Thing really in Nature, 


diſtinct from Boch; as it is evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 


an Idea diſtinct from the Idea of Body! For if the Ideas theſe 


two 


in ſome Degree concerns all Names in general, 

et more particularly affe ts thoſe of Subſtances, 
To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a 


ing of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 
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two Terms ſtood for were preciſely the fame, as * might in- 
| differently in all Places be put one for another. But we ſee, 
that tho? it be proper to ſay, There is one Matter of all Bodies, 
one cannot ſay, There is one Body of all Matters: We famili- 
arly ſay, one Body is bigger than another; but it ſounds harſh 
(and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger than 
another. Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that 
tho' Matter and Body be not really diſtin, but wherever there 
is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for 
© two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended 
© figured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Sub- 
ſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 
© Figure: And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Maiter, we ſpeak 
bol it always as one, becauſe in Truth, it expreſly contains no- 
thing, but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where 
the ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Mat- 
ter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matters in the 
World, than we do of different Solidities; tho? we both con- 
ceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Fi- 
” gure are capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt 
without Extenfion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the 
Name of ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no 
Doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſo- 
phers concerning Materia Prima; which Imperfection or Abuſe, 
how far it may concern a great many other general Terms, 1 
leave to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that 
= we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue 
about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe Idea 
agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And, if 
Men would tell what Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, 
there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
Search or Support of Truth, that there is. EE 
$. 16. But, whatever Inconvenience follows 
| from this miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that 
by conſtant and familiar Uſe, they charm Men in- 
to Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. It would be 
a hard Matter to perſuade any, one that the Words which his 
Father or School-maſter, the Parſon' of the Pariſh, or ſuch a 
Vor. II. = Reverend 
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Ferthly, fal. . 14. Fourthly, Another great Abuſe of Words 


ing them for i faking them for Things. This though it 
Things. in ſome Degree concerns all Names in general, 


| yet more particularly affects thoſe of Subſtances, 
To this Abuſe thoſe Men are moſt ſubject, who confine their 
Thoughts to any one Syſtem, and give themſelves up into a 
firm Belief of the Perfection of any received Hypotheſis; 
whereby they come to be perſuaded, that the Terms of that 
Sect are ſo ſuited to the Nature of Things, that they perfect- 
ly correſpond with their real Exiſtence, Who is there, that 
has been bred up m the Peripatetick Philoſophy, who does 


not think the ten Names, under which are ranked the ten 


Predicaments, to be exaaly comformable to the Nature of 


that ſubſtantial Forms, vegetative Souls, Abhorrence of a Va- 
cuum, rntentional Spaces, Sc. are ſomething real? Theſe 


Words Men have learned from their very Entrance upon 
Knowledge, and have found their Maſters and Syſtems lay 
great Streſs upon them; and therefore they cannot quit the 
Opinion that they are conformable to Nature, and are the Re- 
Preſentations of ſomething that really exiſts. The Platoniſts 


have their Soul of the World, and the Epicureanes their Endeavour 


towards Motion in their Atoms, when at reſt. There is ſcarce 
any Sect in Philoſophy has not a diſtinct Set of Terms that 
others underſtand not. But yet this Gibberiſh, which in the 
| Weakneſs of human Underſtanding, ſerves ſo well to palliate 
Men's Ignorance, and cover their Errors, comes by familiar uſe 
amongſt thoſe of the ſame Tribe, to ſeem the moſt important 
part of Language, and of all other the Terms the moſt ſigni- 
ficant: And ſhould Aerial and Æiberial Vebicles come once, by 


the Prevalency of that DoQrine, to be generally received any 
where, no doubt thoſe Terms would make Impreſſions on 


Mens Minds, ſo as to eſtabliſh them in the Perſuaſion of the 


Reality of ſuch Things, as much as Peripatetick Forms and in- 
tentional Species have heretofore done. —Y 
S. 15. How much Names taken for Thingsare apt 


nce in 3 
Inflance in to miſlead the Urder/Ianding, the attentive read- 
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diſcover; and that perhaps, in Words little ſuſpected of any 
 Juch Miſuſe. I ſhall inſtance in one only, and that a very fami- 
liar one. How many intricate Diſputes have there been about 
Matter, as if there were ſome ſuch Thing really in Nature, 
diſtin from Boch; as it is evident, the Word Matter ſtands for 
_ an lea diſtin from the Idea of Body! For if the Ideas theſe 

e = — — 


Hoy + Who is there of that School, that is not perſuaded, 
10 


ing of Philoſophical Writers would abundantly 
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two Terms ſtood for were preciſely the fame, they might in- 
differently in all Places be put one for another. But we ſee, 
that tho? it be proper to ſay, There is one Matter of all Bodies, 
one cannot ſay, There is one Body of all Matters: We famili- 
arly ſay, one Body is bigger than another ; but it ſounds harſh 
(and I think is never uſed) to ſay, one Matter is bigger than 
another. Whence comes this then? viz. from hence, that 
tho Matter and Body be not really diſtin, but wherever there 
is the one, there is the other; yet Matter and Body ſtand for 
two different Conceptions, whereof the one is incomplete, and 
but a part of the other. For Body ſtands for a ſolid extended 
figured Subſtance, whereof Matter is but a partial and more 
confuſed Conception, it ſeeming to me to be uſed for the Sub- 
| ſtance and Solidity of Body, without taking in its Extenſion and 
Figure: And therefore it is that ſpeaking of Majter, we ſpeak 
of it always as one, becauſe in Truth, it expreſly contains no- 
thing, but the Idea of a ſolid Subſtance, which is every where 
the ſame, every where uniform. This being our Idea of Mat- 
ter, we no more conceive, or ſpeak of different Matters in the 
World, than we do of different Solidities; tho? we both con- 
ceive, and ſpeak of different Bodies, becauſe Extenſion and Fi- 
gure are capable of Variation. But ſince Solidity cannot exiſt 
without Extenſion and Figure, the taking Matter to be the 
Name of ſomething really exiſting under that Preciſion, has no 
Doubt produced thoſe obſcure and unintelligible Diſcourſes and 
Diſputes, which have filled the Heads and Books of Philoſo- 
phers concerning Materia Prima; which ImperteQtion or Abuſe, 
how far it may concern a great many other general Terms, 
leave to be conſidered. This, I think, I may at leaſt ſay, that 
we ſhould have a great many fewer Diſputes in the World, if 
Words were taken for what they are, the Signs of our Ideas 
only, and not for Things themſelves. For when we argue 
about Matter, or any the like Term, we truly argue only about 
the Idea we expreſs by that Sound, whether that preciſe Idea 
agree to any thing really exiſting in Nature, or no. And, if 
Men would tell what Ideas they make their Words ſtand for, 
there could not be half that Obſcurity or Wrangling, in the 
Search or Support of Truth, that there is. 8 
F. 16. But, whatever Inconvenience follows l 
ftom this miſtake of Words, this I am ſure, that Errors f 
by conſtant and familiar Uſe, they charm Men in- 2 
to Notions far remote from the Truth of Things. It would be 
a hard Matter to perſuade any one that the Words which his 
Father or School-maſter, the Parſon of the Pariſh, or ſuch a 
Vor. II, . Reverend 
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Reverend Doctor uſed, ſignified nothing that really exiſted 5 


Nature: Which, perhaps, is none of the leaſt Cauſes, that Men 
are ſo hardly drawn to quit their Miſtakes, even in Opinion 
purely Philoſophical, and where they have no other Intereſt but 

Truth. For the Words they have a long Time been uſed to, 


remaining firm in their Minds, *tis no wonder, that the wrong 


Notions annexed to them ſhould not be removed. 
15 : §. 17. Fifthly, Another Abuſe of Words, i; 
1 by the ſetting them in the Place of Things, which they 
what they can- do or can by no Means fignify, We may ob- 
not ſignify. ſerve, that in the general Names of Subſtances, 


to us, when we put them into Propoſitions, and affirm or den 
any thing about them, we do moſt commonly tacitly ſuppoſe, 


or intend they ſhould ſtand for the real Eſſence of a certain 


Sort of Subſtances. For when a Man ſays, Gold is Malleable, 
he means and would inſinuate ſomething more than this, that 
evhat I call Gold is Malleable, (though truly it amounts to no 


more) but would have this underſtood, viz. that Gold, i. e. 


dꝛobat has the real Eſſence of Gold, is malleable; which amounts 


to thus much, that Malleableneſs depends on, and is inſeparable 


from the real Eſſence of Gold. But a Man not knowing where- 
in that real Eſſence conſiſts, the Connection in his Mind of 
Malleableneſs is not truly with an Eſſence he knows not, but 


only with the Sound Gold he puts for it. Thus when we ſay, 
that Animal Rationale is, and Animal implume bipes latis unguibus, 

is not a good Definition of a Man; 'tis plain, we ſuppoſe the 
Name Man in this Caſe to ſtand for the real Eſſence of a Spe- 
cies, and would ſignify, that a rational Animal better deſcribed | 
that real Eſſence than a two legged Animal with broad Nails, and 


without Feathers. For elſe, why might not Plato as properly 


make the Word 4&guyw®- or Man ſtand for his complex Idea, 


made up of the /deas of a Body, diſtinguiſhed from others b 


a certain Shape and other outward Appearances, as Ariſtotle 
makes the complex Idea, to which he gave the Name arlguwS- 


or Man, of Body, and the Faculty of Reaſoning joined toge- 


ther; unleſs the Name agwe- or Man, were ſuppoſed to 
ſtand for ſomething elſe, than what it ſignifies; and to be put 
in the Place of ſome other Thing than the Idea a Man profeſſes | 


he would expreſs by it? 
V. g. Putting ; 
them for the Would be much more uſeful, and Propoſitions 


real Eſſences of made in them much more certain, were the real 
Subſlances, 


 Whereof the nominal Eſſences are only known 


F. 18. Tis true, the Names of Subſtances 


Eſſences of Subſtances the Ideas in our Minds, 
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which thoſe Words ſignified. And it is for want of thoſe real 


Eſſences, that our Words convey ſo little Knowledge or Cer- ; 
tainty in our Diſcourſes about them: And therefore the Mind, 


to remove that Impertection as much as it can, makes them, 
by a ſecret Suppulition, to ſtand for a Thing having that real 


Eſſence, as if thereby it made ſome nearer approaches to it. 
For though the Word Man or Gold, ſignify nothing truly but 
z complex Idea of Properties, united together in one ſort of 


| Gubſtances: Yet there is ſcarce any body in the uſe of theſe 


Words, but often ſuppoſes each of thoſe Names to ſtand for a 
Thing having the real Eſſence, on which thote Properties de- 
pend, Which is fo far from diminiſhing the Imperfection of 
our Words, that by a plain Abuſe it adds to it, when we would 
make them ſtand for ſomething, which not being in our com- 
plex Idea, the Name we uſe can no ways be the Sign of. 

\. 19. This ſhews us the Reaion why in mixed 


Modes any of the Ideas, that make the Compoſi- N 
tion of the complex one, being left out or chang- Cbange of a 


e, it is allowed to be another Thing, i. e. to be Idea in Sub- 


of another Species, as is plain in Chance Medley, flances not to 
Manſlaughter, Murder, Parricide, & c. The change the 


| Reaton whereof is, becauſe the complex Idea Species. 


ſignified by that Name, is the real, as well as no- 


minal Eſſence; and there is no ſecret Reference of that Name 


to any other Eſſence but that. But in Subſtances it is not ſo. 
For tho? in that called Gd, one puts into his complex Idea what 


; another leaves out, and vice verſa; yet Men do not uſually 


think that therefore the Species is changed: Becauſe they ſe— 
cretly in their Minds refer that Name, and ſuppoſe it annexed 
to a real immutable Eſſence of a Thing exiſting, on which thoſe 
Properties depend. He that adds to his complex Idea of Gold, 
that of Fixedneſs or Solubility in Ag. Regia, which he put 
not in it before, is not thought to have changed the Species; 
dut only to have a more perfect Idea. by adding another ſim- 
ple Idea, which is always in ta& joined with thoſe other, of 
which his former complex Idea conſiſted. But this reference 


| of the Name to a Thing, whereof we have not the Idea, is ſo 


far from helping at ail, that it only ſerves the more to involve 
us in Difficulties. For by this tacit reference to the real Eſſence 


ol that Species of Bodies, the Word Gold, (which by ſtanding 


for a more or leſs perfect Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſerves to 
deſign that ſort of Body well enough in civil Diſconc'e) comes 
to have no Signification at all, being put for ſomewhat where- 
of we have no Idea at all, and ſo can ſignify nothing at all, 

| H 2 when 


%- : . 
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when the Body itſelf is away, For however it may be thought 
all one; yet, if well conſidered, it will be found a quite diffe. 
rent Thing, to argue about Gd in Name, and about a parcel 
of the Body itſelf, v. g. a piece of Leaf Gold laid before us; 
though in Diſcourſe we are fain to ſubſtitute the Name for the 
„„ | rn | 


The Cauſe of es Men to ſubſtitute their Names for the real 
the Abuſe, 4 Eſſences of Species, is the Suppoſition before- 


Suppoſition of mentioned, that Nature works regularly in the 
ature 5 


working al- 
ways regular- 


to each of thoſe Species, by giving exactly the 


hardly doubt, that many of the Individuals, called by the ſame 
Name, are in their internal Conſtitution, as different one 


from another, as ſeveral of thoſe which are ranked under dit- 
ferent ſpecifick Names. This Suppoſition, however, that the 


ſame preciſe internal Conſtitution goes always with the ſame ſpe- 
 cifick Name, makes Men forward to take thoſe Names for the 
Repreſentatives of thole real Eſſences, though indeed they ſigni- 
fy nothing but the complex Ideas they have in their Minds 


when they uſe them. So that, if I may ſo ſay, ſignifying one 
thing, and being ſuppoſed for, or put in the place of another, 


they cannot but, in ſuch a kind of Uſe, cauſe a great deal of 


Uncertainty in Men's Diſcourſes ; eſpecially in thoſe who have | 
thoroughly imbibed the Doctrine of ſubſtantial Forms, where- 
by they firmly imagine the ſeveral Species of Things to be de- 


termined and diſtinguiſhed. _ 

„ 4, >. 21. But however prepoſterous and abſurd it 
a Oe be, to make our Names ſtand for Ideas we have 
falſe Suppoſiti- not, or (which is all one) Eſſences that we know 


ons. not, it being in effect to make our Words the 


0 Signs of nothing; yet it is evident to any one 
who ever ſo little reflects, on the Uſe Men make of their Words, 
that there is nothing more familiar. 


Man to ſtand for. In which way of uſing the Names of Sub- 
ſtances, there are theſe falſe Suppoſitions contained. 


* 


$. 20. That which I think very much diſpoſ. 0 


Production of Things, and ſets the Boundaries 


ſame real internal Conſtitution to each indivi- 
| | dual, which we rank under one general Name, 
Whereas any one who obſerves their different Qualities can 


When a Man aſks, whe- 
ther this or that Thing he ſees, let it be a Drill, or a monſtraus 
Faætus, be a Man, or no; it is evident, the Queſtion is not, 
Whether that particular Thing agree to his complex Idea, ex- 
preſſed by the Name Man: But whether it has in it the real | 
Eſſence of a Species of Things, which he ſuppoſes his Name 


Firſt,” 


| Abuſe of Words; and that is, that Men having 


ceſſarily the ſame preciſe Ideas. 
when they have in Diſcourſe uſed any Term, they have there- 
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Firſt, That there are certain preciſe Eſſences, according to 


which Nature makes all particular Things, and by which they 
ace diſtinguiſhed into Species. That every thing has a real Con- 


ſtitution, whereby it is what it is, and on which its ſenſible 


Qualittes depend, is paſt Doubt: But I think it has been prov- 


ed, that this makes not the Diſtinction of Species, as we rank 


them : nor the Boundaries of their Names. : | 

- Secondly, This tacitly alſo inſinuates, as if we had Ideas of theſe 
propoſed I.{Tences. For to what purpoſe elle is it, to enquire _ 
whether this or that Thing have the real Eſſence of the Species 
Man, if we did not ſuppoſe that there were ſuch a ſpecific El- 
ſence known? Which yet is utterly falſe : And therefore ſuch 
Application of Names, as would make them ſtand for 1deas 
which we have not, muſt needs cauſe great Diſorder in Diſ- 


| courſes and Reaſonings about them, and be a great Inconvent- 


ence in our Communication by Words. 
$. 22. Sixthly, There remains yet another Sixthly, 4 


more general, though perhaps leſs obſerved ſip en 5 


| 2 5 ords hade a 
by a long and familiar Ule annexed to them cer- certain and 


tain Ideas, they are apt to imagine ſo near and ewident Signi- 
neceſſary a Connection between the Names and the fication. 

Signification they uſe them in, that they for- 
wardly ſuppoſe one cannot but underſtand what their Mean- 
ing is; and therefore one ought to acquieſce in the Words 
delivered, as if it were Paſt doubt, that in ,the Uſe of thoſe 
common received Sounds, the Speaker and Hearer had ne- 
Whence preſuming, that 


by, as it were, ſet before others the very Thing they talk of. 


And ſo likewiſe taking the Words of others, as naturally ſtand- 


ing for juſt what they themſelves have been accuſtomed to 


apply them to, they never trouble themſelves to explain their 


own, or underſtand clearly others Meaning. From whence 
commonly proceeds Noiſe and Wrangling, without Improve- 
ment or Information; whilſt Men take Words to be the conſtant 
regular Marks of agreed Notions, which in Truth are no more 
but the voluntary and unſteady Signs of their own Ideas. 


And yet Men think it ſtrange, if in Diſcourſe, or (where it is 


often abſolutely neceſſary) in Diſpute, one ſometimes aſks 


the Meaning of their Terms: Though the Arguings one may 


every Day obſerve in Converſation, make it evident, that there 
are few Names of complex Ideas, which any two Men uſe for 
the ſame juſt preciſe Collection. It is hard ta name a Word 

2727ͤ prom oe oo which 
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which will not be a clear Inſtance of this. Life is a T 
none more familiar. Any one almoſt would take it fo 
Affront, to be aſked what he meant by it, And yet if it comes 
1n Queſtion, whether a Plant, that lies ready formed in the 
Seed, have Life; whether the Embrio in an I-gg before Incu. 
bation, or a Man in a Swoon without Senſe or Motion, he 


erm, 
T an 


alive, or no? It is eaſy to perceive, that a clear diſting ſettled 


as that of Life is. Some groſs and confuſed Conceptions Men 
indeed ordinarily apply the common 
Words of their Language, and ſuch a looſe uſe of their Words 
ſerves them well enough in their ordinary Diſcourſes or Affairs, 
But this is not ſufficient for Philoſophical Enquiries. Know. 
ledge and Reaſoning require precile determinate Ideas. Ang 
though Men will not be ſo importunately dull, as not to un- 
derſtand what others ſay, without demanding an Explication 
of their Terms; nor fo troubleſomely critical, as to corre 
Others in the uſe of the Words they receive from them; yet 


Where Truth and Knowledge are concerned in the Caſe, I 


Explication of 


know not what Fault it can be to deſire the 
| Words, whoſe Senſe leems dubious ; or why a Man ſhould be 


as amongſt Men of Letters. The Multiplication and Obſtj. 


nacy ot Diſputes, which has ſo laid Waſte the intelleQual 


contending learned Men of different Parties do, i 
Ings one with another, is, that they ſpeak different Languages. 


ferent. . | . 8 
tt. conclude this Conſideration of the 

The ends of Imperſection and Abuſe of 

2 * ends of Language in our Diſcourſe with others be- 

Firſi. Jo con- ing chiefly theſe three; Firſt, to make hnows 

ey our Ideas. one Man's Thoughts or Ideas to another. Se- 

condly, To do it with as much Eaſe and Quictneſi 


28 is poſſible; and Thirdly, Thereby #0 convey the Knowledge 


of 


Language; the 


FF. S---0 


_— 
| I i 
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of Things: Language is either abuſed or deficient, when it 
fails of any of theſe Three. 1 

Firſt, Words fail in the firſt of theſe Ends, and lay not 


open one Man's Ideas to another's View. Firſt, When Men 
have Names in their Mouths without any determined Ideas in 


their Minds, whereof they are the Signs. Or, Secondly, When 


they apply the common received Names of any Language) to 


Ideas, to which the common Uſe of that Language does 
not apply them: Or, Thirdly, When they apply them very 
unſteadily, making them ſtand now for one, and by and by 


for another Idea. 


g. 24. Secondly, Men fail of conveying their 
Thoughts, with all the Quickneſs and Eaſe that Secondly, 1e 
may be, when they have complex Ideas, without 4% it avith 


having diſtin Names for them. This is ſome- 9Quickneſs. 


times the Fault of the Language itſelf, which 


has not in it a Sound yet applied to ſuch a Signification ; and 
ſometimes the Fault of the Man, who has not yet learned the 
Name for that Idea he would ſhew another. 

F. 24. Thirdly, There is no Knowledge of Thirdly, 
Things conveyed by Men's Words, when their ßere 3 
Ideas agree not to the reality of things. Tho? convey the 
it be a Defe&, that has its Original in our Ideas, Knowledge of 


which are not ſo conformable to the Nature of Things. 


s Things 28 Attention, Study, and Application * 
might make them; yet it fails not to extend itſelf to our Words 


ver had any Reality or Exiſtence. 
\. 26. Firſt, He that hath Words of any Lan- 


too, when we uſethem as Signs of real Beings, which yet ne- 


3 guage, without diſtin Ideas in his Mind, to He Mews 


which he applies them, does, ſo far as he uſes 9 10 


them in Diſcourſe, only making a Noiſe without all theſe. 


any Senſe or Signification; and how learned | 
ſoe ver he may ſeem by the uſe of hard Words, or learned Terms, 
is not much more advanced thereby in Knowledge, than he 


would be in Learning, who had nothing in his Study but the 


bare Titles of Books, without poſſeſſing the Contents of them, 
For all ſuch Words, however put into Diſcourſe, according to 
the right ConſtruQtion of Grammatical Rules, or the Harmony 
of well-turned Periods, do yet amount to nothing but bare 
Sounds, and nothing elſe. 5 5 
§. 27. Secondly, He that has complex Ideas, without par- 
ticular Names for them, would be in no better a Caſe than 
a Bookſeller, who had in his Warehouſe Volumes that lay 


Py 
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there unbound, and without Titles; which he could therefore 
make known to others, only by ſhewing the looſe Sheets, and 
communicate them only by Tale. This Man is hindered in his 
Diſcourſe for want of Words to communicate his complex 
Ideas, which he is therefore forced to make known by an Fnu- 
meration of the ſimple ones that compoſe them; and ſo is {ain 
often to ule twenty Words to expreſs what another Man ſigni- 
fies in one - 

. 28. Thirdly, He that puts not conſtantly the ſame Sign 
for the ſame Idea, but uſes the ſame Words ſometimes in one, 


and ſometimes in another Signification, ought to paſs in the 


Schools and Converſation for as fair a Man as he does in the 


Market and Exchange, who ſells ſeveral Things under the ſame 


Name. | Mn Op wr a 
F. 29. Fourtbly, He that applies the Words of any Language 


to Ideas different from thoſe which the common Uſe of that 


Country applies them, however his own Underſtanding may be 
filled with Truth and Light, will not by ſuch Words be able 
to convey much of it to others, without defining his Terms. 


For however the Sounds are ſuch as are familiarly known, and 


eaſily enter the Ears of thoſe who are accuſtomed to them; yet 


ſtanding tor other Ideas than thoſe they are uſually annexed to, 


and are wont to excite in the Mind of the Hearers, they cannot 
make known the Thoughts of him who uſes them. 
F. 30. Fifthly, He that hath imagined to himſelf Subſtances 


ſuch as never have been, and filled his Head with Ideas which 


have not any correſpondence with the the real Nature of Things, 


to which yet he gives ſettled and defined Names, may fill his 


Diſcourſe, and perhaps another Man's Head, with the fantaſti- 


cal Imaginations of his own Brain, but will be very far from 


_ advancing thereby one jot in real and true Knowledge. 
S. 31. He that hath Names without /deas, wants Meaning 


in his Words, and ſpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath 

complex Ideas without Names. for them, wants Liberty and 
| Diſpatch in his Expreſſions, and is neceſſitated to uſe Periphra- 
ſes. He thar uſes his Words looſely and unſteadily, will either 


be not minded, or not underſtood. He that applies his Names 
to Ideas different from their common Uſe, wants Propriety in 
his Language, and ſpeaks Gibberiſh. And he that hath Ideas 


of Subſtances, diſagreeing with the real Exiſtence of Things, ſo 


far wants the Materials of true Knowledge in his Underſtand- 
ing, and hath inſtead thercof Chimeras. 5 | 

Zhay in Sub- “. 32. In our Notions concerning Subſtances, 
flances. we are liable to all the former Inconyeniences, 


v. g. 
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©. g. He that uſes the Word Tarantula, without having any 
Imagination or Idea of what it ſtands for, pronounces a good 
Word; but ſo long means nothing at all by it. 2. He that 
in a new diſcovered Country ſhall ſee ſeveral Sorts of Animals 
and Vegetables, unknown to him before, may have as true Ideas 
of them, as of a Horſe, or a Stag; but can ſpeak of them 
only by Deſcripticn, till he ſhould either takes the Names the 
Natives call them by, or give them Names himſelf. 3. He 
that uſes the Word Body ometimes for pure Extenſion, and 
ſometimes for Extenſion and Solidity together, will talk very 
fallaciouſly. 4. He that give the Name of Horſe to that Idea 
which common Ulage calls Mule, talks improperly, and will 
not be underſtood. 5. He that thinks the Name Centaur ſtands 
for ſome real Being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes Words 

for Things. 8 5 
F. 33. In Modes and Relations generally we 
are liable only to the four firſt of theſe Incon- How ia 
veniences, (viz.) 1. I may have in my Memory Modes and 
KB the Names of Modes, as Gratitude, or Charity, Relations. 
and yet not have any preciſe Ideas annexed in my Thoughts 
to thole Names. 2. I may have Ideas, and not know the 
Names that belong to them; v. g. I may have the Idea of a 
Man's drinking, till his Colour and Humour be altered, till his 
Tongue trips, and his Eyes look red, and his Feet fail him, 
and pet not know that it is to be called Drunkenneſs, 3. I 
may have the Ideas of Virtues or Vices, and Names alſo, but 
apply them amiſs: v. g. when I apply the Name Frugality to 
| that Idea which others call and ſignify by this Sound, Covelouſ- 
| neſs, 4. I may uſe any of thoſe Names with Inconſtancy. 
5. But in Modes and Relations, I cannot have Ideas diſagreeing 


. 


to the Exiſtence of Things: for Modes being complex Ideas, 
made by the Mind at Pleaſure ; and Relation being but my Way 
of conſidering or comparing two Things together, and ſo alto 
an Idea of my own making, theſe Ideas can ſcarce be found to 
diſagree with any thing exiſting; fince they are not in the 


Mind, as the Copies of Things regularly made by Nature, nor 
as Properties inſeparably flowing from the internal Conſtitution 
or Eſſence of any Subſtance; but as it were Patterns lodged. 
in my Memory, with Names annexed to them, to denominate 
Actions and Relations by, as they come to exiſt. But the Mi- 
ſake is commonly in my giving a wrong Name to my Con- 
ceptions; and ſo uſing Words in a different Senſe from other 
People, I am not underſtood, but am thought to have wrong 
Ideas of them, when I give wrong Names to them. Only if J 
— put 
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put in my Ideas of mixed Modes or Relations, any inconſiffent 


Ideas together, I fill my Head alſo with Chimeras; ſince ſuch 
Ideas, if well examined, cannot ſo much as exiſt in the Mind, 
much leſs any real Being be ever denominated from them. 

F. 34. Since Wit and Fancy finds eaſier en- 


$,wenthly, tertainment in the World, than dry Truth and 


Figurative real Knowledge, fgurative Speeches, and Alluſion 


| Speech alſo an in Language, will hardly be admitted, as an Im- 
abuſe of Lan- perfection or Abuſe of it. I confels, in Diſcour- 


guage, ſes, where, we ſeek rather Pleaſure and Delight 
than Information and Improvement, ſuch Or- 


naments as are borrowed from them, can ſcarce paſs for Faults. 


But yet, if we would ſpeak of Things as they are, we muſt al- 


Jow that all the Art of Rhetorick, beſides Order and Clear- 
neſs, all the artificial and figurative Application of Words Elo- 
quence hath invented, are for nothing elſe but to inſinuate wrong 


Ideas, move the Paſſions, and thereby miſlead the Judgment, 


and ſo indeed are perfect Cheats: And therefore however lau- 


dable or allowable Oratory may render them in Harangues and 
popular Addreſſes, they are certainly, in all Diſcourſes that pre- 


tend to inform or inſtru, wholly to be avoided; and where 
Truth and Knowledge are concerned, cannot but be thought a 


great Fault, either of the Language or Perſon that makes uſe : 
of them. What, and how various they are, will be fuperflu- 


 Ous here to take Notice; the Books of Rhetorick which abound 
zan the World, will inſtru thoſe who want to be informed. 


Only 1 cannot but obſerve, how little the Prefervation and 
Improvement of 'Truth and Knowledge, is the Care and Con- 


cern of Mankind; ſince the Arts of Fallacy are endowed and 


preferred. It is evident how much Men love to deceive, and 


de deceived, ſince Rhetorick, that powerful Inſtrument of Error 


and Deceit, has its eſtabliſhed Profeſſors, 1s publickly taught, 
and has always been had in great reputation: And, I doubt 


not, but it will be thought great Boldneſs, if not Brutality in 


me to have ſaid thus much againſt it. Eloguence, like the fair 
Sex, has too prevailing Beauties in it, to ſuffer itſelf ever to be 
ſpoken againſt, And it is in vain1o find fault with thoſe Arts 


vf Deceiving, wherein Men find Pleaſure to be deceived. 


CHAP. 


being the great Bond that holds Society together, and the 
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S H A F. M. 


Of the Remedies of the foregoing Inperſetlions and Abnſes. 

$. 1.9 | IH natural and improved Imper- 
| fections of Languages, we have i arewwrth. 
ſeen above at large; and Spcech “ . : 


common Conduit whereby the Improvements of Knowledge 


are conveyed from one Man, and one Generation to another, 


it would well deſerve our moſt ſerious Thoughts, to conſider 


_ what Remedies are to be found for theſe Inconveniences above- 


mentioned. 1 80 . 
F. 2. J am not ſo vain to think, that any one 


| can pretend to attempt the perfect Reforming Are not eaſy, 


the Languages of the World, no not ſo much 


as of his own Country, without rendering himſelf ridiculous. 


To require that Men ſhould uſe their Words conſtantly in the 


| ſame Senſe and for none but determined and uniform Ideas, 


would be to think, that all Men ſhould have the ſame No- 
tions, and ſhould talk of nothing but what they have clear 


and diſtin Ideas of. Which is not to be expected by any 
one, who hath not Vanity enough to imagine he can prevail 


wih Men to be very knowing or very filent. And he muſt 


be very little ſkilled in the World, who thinks that a voluble 


Tongue ſhall accompany only a good Underſtancing ; or that 


Mens talking much or little, ſhall hold Proportion only to 
their Knowledge. | e . 


FS. 3. But though the Market and Exchange 5 
muſt be left to their own ways of talking, and Bu Het neceſ- 


Goſſippings not be robbed of their antient Jary to Philo- 


W 


Privilege; though the Schools and Men of Ar- Jopby. .. fg 
gument, would perhaps take it amiſs to have any thing offered, 

to abate the length, or leſſen the Number of their Diſputes; 
yet, methinks, thoſe who pretend ſeriouſly to ſearch after of 
maintain Truth, ſhould think themſelves obliged to ſtudy how 
they might deliver themſelves without Obſcurity, Doubtful- 


neſs, or Equivocation, to which Mens Words are naturall 
liable, if care be not taken. 


J. 
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F. 4. For he that ſhall well conſider the Er- 
Miſuſe of rors and Obſcurity, the Miſtakes and Confu- 
Wards the ſion, that are ſpread in the World by an ill Uſe of 
Cauſe of great / ords, will find ſome Reaſon to doubt, whether 
hal Language, as it has heen employed, has con- 
tributed more to the Improv ement or Hindrance of Knowledge 
amongſt Mankind. How many are there, that when they 


would think on Things, fix their Thoughts only on Words, 


eſpecially when they would apply their Minds to moral Mat- 


ters? And who then can wonder, if the Retult of ſuch Con- 
templations and Reaſonings, about little more than Sounds, 


whillt the Ideas they annexed to them, are very confuſed, or 
very unſteady, or perhaps none at all; who can wonder, I fay, 
that ſuch Thoughts and Realonings end in nothing but Obſcu- 
rity and Miſtake, without any clear Judgment or Knowledge ? 

F. 5. This Inconvenience, in an ill Ufe of 


Obſtinacy. Words, Men ſuffer in their own private Medi- 
; _ tations; but much more manifeſt are the Diſ- 


orders which follow from it, in Converſation, Diſcourſe, and 


Arguings with others. For Language being the great Conduit 
whereby Men convey their Diſcoveries, Reaſonings, and 
Knowledge from one to another, he that makes an ill Uſe of 
its though he does not corrupt the Fountains of Knowledge, 8 


which are in Things themſelves; yet he does, as much as in 
him lies, break or ſtop the Pipes, whereby it is diſtributed to 


| the publick Uſe and Advantage of Mankind. He that uſes 


Words without any clear and ſteady Meaning, what does he 


but lead himſelf and others into Errors? And he that deſign- 


edly does it, ought to be looked on as an Enemy to Truth and 


Knowledge. And yet who can wonder, that all the Sciences 
and Parts of Knowledge, have been ſo over-charged with 


obſcure and equivocal Terms, and inſignificant and doubtful 
Expreſſions, capable to make the moſt attentive or quick- 
ſighted, very little or not at all the more Knowing or Ortho- 
dox ; ſince Subtlety in thoſe who make Profeſſion = teach or 
defend Truth, hath pafſed ſo much for a Virtue. A Virtue, 
indeed, which conſiſting for the moſt part, in nothing but the 


fallacious and illuſory Ute of obſcure or deceitful Terms, is only 
fit to make Men more conceiled 1 in their Ignor ance, and obſlinate 


in their Err Ors. 


$. 6. Let us look into the Books of Controverſy 

And rorang- of any kind, there we ſhall ſee, that the Effect of 
ling. obſcure, unſteady or equivocal Terms, is nothin 

but noiſe and wrangling about Sounds, without 

convincing 


TFC 
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convincing or bettering a Man's Underſtanding. For if che 
Idea be not agreed on, betwixt the Speaker and Hearer, for 
which the Words ſtand, the Argument is not about Things, 
but Names. As often as ſuch a Word, whoſe Signification is 
not aſcertained betwixt them, comes in Uſe, their Underſtand- 
ings have no other Object wherein they agree, but barely the 
Sound; the Things that they think on at that Time, as ex- 
preſſed by that Word, being quite different. e 
$. 7. Whether a Bat be a Bird, or no, is not A enen Bat 
a Queſtion; whether a Bat be another Thing 4% Bird 17 
than indeed it is, or have other Qualities than _ . 
indeed it has, for that would be extremely abſurd to doubt of: 
But the Queſtion is, 1. Either between thoſe that acknow- 
ledged themſelves to have but imperfect Ideas of one or both 
of thoſe Sort of Things, for which theſe Names are ſuppoſed 
to ſtand; and then it is a real Enquiry concerning the Nature 
of a Bird or a Bat, to make their yet imperfect Ideas of it 
more complete, by examining, whether all the ſimple Ideas, 
to which, combined together, they both give the Name Bird, 
be all to be found in a Bat: But this is a Queſtion only of En- 
quirers, (not Diſputers) who neither affirm, nor deny, but 
examine: Or, 2. It is a Queſtion between Diſputants, where- 
of the one affirms, and the other denies, that a Bat is a Bird. 
And then the Queſtion is barely about the Signification of one, 
or both theſe Words; in that they not having both the ſame 
complex Ideas, to which they give theſe two Names; one 
holds, and the other denies, that theſe two Names may be af- 
firmed one of another. Were they agreed in the Signification 
of theſe two Names, it were impoſſible they ſhould diſpute a- 
bout them. For they would preſently and clearly fee, (were 
that adjuſted between them) whether all the ſimple Ideas, of 
the more general Name Bird, were found in the complex Idea 


ol a Bat, or no; and ſo there could be no doubt whether a Bat 


were a Bird or no. And here I deſire it may be conſidered, and 
carefully examined, whether the greateſt part of the Diſputes in 
the World are not merely verbal, and about the Signification of 

Words; and whether if the 'Terms they are made in, were de- 

| fined, and reduced in their Signification (as they muſt be, where 
they ſignify any thing) to determined Collections of the ſim- 
ple Ideas they do or ſhould ſtand for, thoſe Diſputes would not 
end of themſelves, and immediately vaniſh. I leave it then to 
be conſidered, what the Learning of Diſputation is, and how 
well they are employed for the Advantage of themſelves, or o- 
thers, whoſe Buſineſs is only the vain Oſtentation of Sounds, 7. e. 
— thoſe 
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thoſe who ſpend their Lives in Diſputes and Controverſies. 
When I ſhall ſee any of thoſe Combatants ſtrip all his Terms 

of Ambiguity and Obſcurity, (which every one may do in the 
Words he uſes himſelt) I ſhall think him a Champion for 

Knowledge, Truth, and Peace, and not the Slave of Vain- 

glory, Ambition, or a Party. 


FirR, Remedy . 8. To remedy the Defeds of Speech before 


ro uſe no Word mentioned, to ſome Degree, and to prevent the 


about ah nconveniences that follow from them, I ima- 
Idea. gine the Obſervation of the following Rules 
„ may be of Uſe, till ſomebody better able ſhall 


judge it worth his while, to think more maturely on this Mat- 


ter, and oblige the World with his Thoughts on it. | 

Firſt, A Man ſhould take care o uſe no Word without a 
Signification, no Name without an Idea tor which he makes it 
ſtand. This Rule will not ſeem altogether needleſs, to any 
one who ſhall take the Pains to recollect how often he has met 
with fuch Words, as Inſtinct, Sympathy, and Antipathy, &c. 
in the Diſcourſe of others, ſo made ule of, as he might eaſily 
conclude, that thoſe that uſed them had no Ideas in their 
Minds to which they applied them; but ſpoke them only as 


Sounds, which uſually ſerved inſtead of Reaſons, on the like 


' Occaſions. Not but that theſe Words, and the like, have very 
proper Significations in which they may be uſed; but there 


being no natural Connection between any Words, and any 


Ideas, theſe, and any other, may be learned by rote, and pro- 


nounced or writ by Men who have no Ideas in their Minds, to 
which they have annexed chem, and for which they make 
them ſtand ; which is neceſſary they ſhould, if Men would 


ſpeak intelligibly even to themſelves alone. 
x 9. 9. Secondly, It it not enough a Man uſes 
Secondly, to his Words as Signs of ſome Ideas, thoſe Ideas he 


have diſtin® annexes them to, if they be fmple, muit be 


Ideas annexed clear and diſtin; if complex, muſt be deter- 
To them in 


mi nate, i. e. the preciſe Collection of ſimple 
Ideas ſettled in the Mind, with that Sound 
annexed to it, as the Sign of that preciſe de- 
_ termined Collection, and no other. This is very neceſſary 
in Names of Modes, and eſpecially moral Words; which 
having no ſettled Objects, in Nature, from whence their Ideas 
are taken, as from their Original, are apt to be very confuſed. 
Fuſtice is a Word in every Man's Mouth, but moſt commonly 
with a very undetermined looſe Signification ; Which will al- 
ways be ſo, unleſs a Man has in his Mind a diſtin& Compre- 

” | | henſion 


Modes. 
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henſion of the component Parts, that complex Idea conſiſts of; 
and if it be decompounded, muſt be able to reſolve it ſtill on, 
till he at laſt comes to the ſimple Ideas that make it up: And 
unleſs this be done, a Man makes an ill Uſe of the Word, let 
it be Juſtice, for Example, or any other. I do not ſay, a Man 
need ſtand to recollect, and make this Analyſis at large every 
Time the Word Juſtice comes in his Way: But this, at leaft, 
is neceſſary, that he have ſo examin'd the Signification of that 
Name, and ſettled the Idea of all its Parts in his Mind, that 
he can do it when he pleaſes, If one who makes his complex 
Idea of Fuſlice, to be ſuch a Treatment of the Perſon or Goods 
of another, as is according to Law, hath not a clear and diſtinct 
Idea what Law is, which makes a Part of his complex Idea of 
Juſtice, it is plain, his Idea of Juſtice itſelf, will be confuſed 
and imperfect. This Exactneſs will, perhaps, be judged very 
troubleſome; and therefore moſt Men will think they may be 
excuſed from ſettling the complex Ideas of mixed Modes ſo pre- 
ciſely in their Minds. But yet I muſt ſay, till this be done, it 
muſt not be wondered, that they have a great deal of Obſcurity 
and Confuſion in their own Minds, and a great deal of Wrang- 
ling in their Diſcourſes with others e 
F. 10. In the Names of Subſtances, for a right 4,1 Aiſtind 
Uſe of them, ſomething more is required than and conforma- 
barely determined Ideas: In theſe the Names Ble in Sub- 
muſt alſo be conformable to Things, as they flancs. 
exiſt: But of this I ſhall have Occaſien to ſpeak more at large 


by and by. This Exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in Enquiries 


after philoſophical Knowledge, and in Controverſies about 
Truth. And though it will be well too, if it extended itſelf _ 
to common Converſation, and the ordinary Affairs of Life; 
yet J think that is ſcarce to be expected. Vulgar Notions ſuit 
vulgar Diſcourſes; and both, though confuſed enough, yet 
| ſerve pretty well the Market, and the Wake. Merchants and 
Lovers, Cooks and Taylors, have Words wherewithal to diſ- 
patch their ordinary Affairs; and fo, I think, might Philoſo- 
phers and Diſputants too, if they had a Mind to underſtand, 
and to be clearly underſtood.» „ e 
$. 11. Thirdly, It is not enough that Men 
have Ideas, determined [d-as, for which they Thirdly, Pre- 

make theſe Signs ſtand ; but they mu? alſo take preety. 
Care to apply their Words, as near as may be, to 
ſuch Ideas as common U/e has annexed them to. For Words, eſ- 
pecially of Languages already framed, being no Man's private 
Poſſeſſion, but the common Meaſure of Commerce and Com- 
| | munication, 
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munication, it is not for any one, at Pleaſure, to change the 
Stamp they are current in; nor alter the Ideas they are affix- 
ed to; or at leaſt when there is a neceſſity to do ſo, he is 
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bound to give Notice of it. Men's Intentions in ſpeaking 
are, or at leaſt ſhould be, to be underſtood ; which cannot be 
without frequent Ixplanations, Demands, and other the like 
incommodious Interruptions, where Men do not follow com- 
mon Uſe. 
Thoughts Entrance into other Men's Minds with the greateſt 
Eaſe and Advantage; and therefore deſerves ſome Part of our 
Care and Study, eſpecially in the Names ot moral Words. The 
proper Signification and Uſe of Terms, is beſt to be learned 
from thoſe, who 1n their Writings and Diſcourſes, appear to 
have had the cleareſt Notions, and applied to them their Terms 


with the exaCteſt Choice and Fitneſs. This Way of uſing a 


Man's Words, according to the Propriety of the Language, 


though it have not always the good Fortune to be underſtood ; 


yet moſt commonly leaves the Blame of it on him, who is ſo 
unſkiltul in the Language he ſpeaks as not to underſtand it, 
when made Uſe of as it ought to be. : „„ 


$. 12. Fourthly, But becauſe common Uſe 


n has not ſo viſibly annexed any Signification to 


make known 
their meaning. 


in the Improvement of their Knowledge, come to have [deas 
different from the vulgar and crdinary received ones, for which 
they muſt either make new Words, (which Men ſeldom ven- 
ture to do, for fear of being thought guilty of AﬀeCtation or 
Novelty,) or elſe muſt uſe old ones, in a new Signification. 
Therefore, after the Obſervation of the foregoing Rules, it is 
ſometimes neceſſary for the aſcertaining the Signification of 


Words, to declare their Meaning; where either common Ule 
has left it uncertain and looſe, (as it has in moſt Names of 


very complex Ideas) or where the Term, being very material 


in the Diſcourſe, and that upon which it chiefly turns, is liable 


to any Doubtfulneſs or Miſtake. 


| og tl cf different Sorts; ſo the Way of making known 

the ldeas, they ſtand for, when there is Occaſion, 
is alſo different. For though defining be thought the proper 
Way to make known the proper Signification of Words : yet there are 
ſome Words that will not be defined, as there are others, 
whoſe preciſe Meaning cannot be made known, but by Defi- 


nition; and, perhaps, a third, which partake ſomewhat of 


both 


Propriety of Speech, is that which gives our 


Words, as to make Men know always certainly 
what they preciſely ſtand for: And becauſe Men 


F. 13. As the Ideas Men's Words ſtand for are 
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both the other, as we ſhall ſee in the Names of Simple Ideas, 


Modes and Subſtances, 5 
\. 14. Firſt, When a Man makes uſe of the Firſt, in fimple 
Name of any ſimple Idea, which he percetves is ide by ſyne- 
not underſtood, or is in Danger to be miſta- ions ferme 
ken, he is obliged, by the Laws ot Ingenuity, or ſheroing. 
and the End of Speech, to declare his Meaning, 
and make known what [lea he makes it ſtand for. This, 
as has been ſhewn, cannot be done by Definition; and there- 
fore, when a ſynonimous Word fails to do it, there is but 
one of theſe Ways left. Fir/t, Sometimes the Naming the 


Subject, wherein that ſimple Idea is to be found, will make its 


Name be underſtood by thoſe who are acquainted with that 
Subject, and know it by that Name. So to make a Country- 
man underſtand what a Fuillemorte Colour ſignifies, it may ſuf- 
fice to tell him, it is the Colour of withered Leaves falling 
in Autumn. Secondly, But the only ſure way of making 


| known the Signification of the Name of any ſimple Idea, is, 


by preſenting ts his Senſes that Subje which may produce it in . 
bis Mind, and make him actually have the Idea that Word 


| ſtands for. | 


g. 15. Secondly, Mixed Modes, eſpectally thoſe 8, %% 7% 
belonging to Morality, being moſt of them ſuch _ er, - 
Combinations of Ideas as the Mind puts to- 5 Definition, 
gether of its own Choice; and whereof there 


are not always ſtanding Patterns to be found exiſting, the Sig- 
nification of their Names cannot be made known, as thoſe of 


ſimple Ideas, by any ſhewing; but in Recompenſe thereof, 
may be perfectly and exactly defined. For they being Com- 
binations of ſeveral Ideas that the Mind of Man has arbitrarily 


put together, without reference to any Archetypes, Men may, 
if they pleaſe, exactly know the Ideas that go to each Com- 


poſition, and fo both uſe theſe Words in a certain and undoubt- 
ed Signification, and perfectly declare, when there is Occa- 


ſion, what they ſtand for. This, if well conſidered, would lay 


great blame on thoſe who make not their Diſcourſes about 
Moral Things very clear and diſtinct. For ſince the preciſe 
dignification of the Names of mixed Modes, or, which is all one, 


the real Eſſence of each Species, is to be known, they being 


not of Nature's, but Man's making, it 1s a great Negligence 
and Perverſeneſs to diſcourſe of moral Things with Uncertainty 
and Obſcurity, which is more pardonable in treating of natural 
Subſtances, where doubtful Terms are hardly to be avoided, 
tor a quite contrary Reaſon, as we ſhall ſee by and by. 


Vor. IL F. 16. 
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F. 16. Upon this Ground it is, that I am 
Morality, ca- bold to think, that Morality is capable of De. 


pable of De- 


enon/lration. the preciſe real Eſſence of the Things moral 


| Words ſtand for, may be perfectly known; and 
ſo the Congruity or Incongruity of the "Things themſelves be 


certainly diſcovered, in which conſiſts perfect Knowledge. Nor 


let any one object, That the Names. of Subſtances are often to 


be made uſe of in Morality, as well as thoſe of Modes, from 
which will ariſe Obſcurity. For as to Subſtances, when con- 
cerned in moral Diſcourſes, their diverſe Natures are not ſo 


much enquired into, as ſuppoſed; v. g. when we ſay that Man 
ir ſubject to Law, We mean nothing by Man, but a corporeal 


rationl Creature: What the real Eflence or other Qualities of 


that Creature are in this Caſe, is no way conſidered. And 
therefore, whether a Child or Changeling be a Man in a phy- 
ſical Senſe, may amongſt the Naturaliſts be as diſputable as it 


will, it concerns not at all the Moral Man, as I may call him, 


which is this immoveable unchangeable Idea, a corporeal ra- 
tional Being, For were there a Monkey, or any other Crea- 
ture to be found, that had the uſe of Reaſon to ſuch a de- 
gree, as to be able to underſtand general Signs, and to deduce 
Conſequences about general Ideas, he would no doubt be ſub- 


je& to Law, and in that Senſe, be a Man, how much ſoever 
he differed in Shape from others of that Name. The Nama 


of Subſtances, if they be uſed in them, as they ſhould, can no 


more diſturb Moral than they do Mathematical Diſcourſes: | 


Where, if the Mathematician ſpeaks of a Cube or Globe 
Gold, or any other Body, he has his clear ſettled Idea, which 


varies not, though it may by Miſtake be applied to a particular | 


Body to which it belongs net. „„ 
. $. 17. This J have here mentioned by the bye, 


Definitions to ſhew of what Conſequence it is for Men, in | 
can make mo- their Names of mixed Modes, and conſequently 
ral Diſcourſes in all their moral Diſcourſes, to define their 


Gar. 


moral Knowledge may be brought to ſo great 


Clearneſs and Certainty. And it muſt be great Want of In- 
genuity, (to ſay no worſe of it) to refuſe to do it: Since a De- 
firition is the only way, whereby the preciſe Meaning of Moral | 
Words can be known ; and yet a way, whereby their Meaning 
may be known certainly, and without leaving any room for 


any Conteſt about it. And therefore the Negligence or Per- 
verſeneſs of Mankind cannot be excuſed, if their Diſcourſes in 
Morality be not much more clear, than thoſe in Natural Phi- 


loſophy ; 


monſtration, as well as Mathematicks : Since 


Words when there is Occaſion : Since thereby 


loſop 


ot th 
Bein, 


 CCITE 


Min. 
will 
Aci 


havil 
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loſophy z ſince they are about Ideas in the Mind, which are none 
of them falſe or diſproportionate; they having no external 
Beings for the Archetypes which they are referred to, and muſt 
correſpond with. It. 1s far eaſier for Men to frame in their 
Minds an Idea, which ſhall be the Standard to which they 
will give the Name Juſtice, with which Pattern ſo made, all 
Actions that agree ſhall paſs under that Denomination, than, 


having ſeen Ariſtides, to frame an Idea that ſhall in all Things 


be exactly like him, who is as he is, let Men make what Idea 
they pleaſe of him. For the one, they need but know the 
Combination of Ideas that are put together within their own. 
Minds; fer the other, they mult enquire into the whole Na— 
turc, ard abſtruſe hidden Conſtitution, and various Qualities 
«> a Thing exiſting withcut them. 1 

$. 18. Another Reaſon that makes the defining 1 
of mixed Modes fo neceſſary, eſpecially of moral only vas... 
IVerds, is what 1 mentioned a little before, viz. 
That it is the only way whereby the Signification of the moſt of them 


can be known with Certainty. For the Ideas they ſtand for, 


being for the moſt part ſuch, whoſe component Parts no where 


cxiſt together, but ſcattered and mingled with others, it is 


the Mind alone that collects them, and gives them the Union 


of one Idea: and it is only by Words enumerating the ſeveral 
ſimple Ideas which the Mind has united, that we can make 
| known to others what their Names ſtand for; the Aſſiſtance 


of the Senſes in this Caſe not helping us, by the Propoſat 


of ſenſible Objects, to ſhew the Ideas, which our Names of 


this Kind ſtand for, as it does often in the Names of ſenſible 


ſimple Iueas, and allo to ſome Degree in thoſe of Subſtances. 


5. 19. Thirdly, For the explaining the Signifi= gz; 5 
cation of the Names of Subſtances, as they Rand 8 by 
for the Ideas we have of their diſtin Species, ſhewwing 4” 
both the forementioned ways, viz. of ſhewing defining. 
and defining, are requiſite, in many Caſes, to be  _ 


made ule of. For there being ordinarily in each ſort ſome lead- 


ing Qualities, to which we ſuppoſe the other Ideas, which make 


| up our complex Idea of that Species annexed ; we forwardly 
_ give the ſpecifick Name to that Thing, wherein that characte- 


riſtical Mark is found, which we take to be the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhing Idea of that Species. Theſe leading or characteriſti- 
cal (as I may fo call them) Ideas in the ſorts of Animals and 
Vegetables, is (as has been before remarked, Chap. VI. 8. 29. 
and Ch. IX. $. 15.) moſtly Figure, and in inanimate Bodies 


Cclour, and in ſome both together. Now, 
| £ | 


we 
* 


F. 20. 
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$. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſo 
which make the chief Ingredients of our Jpecifick 
Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervable 
and unvariable part in the Definitions of our 
ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub 


ſtances coming under our Knowledge, For 
though the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify 


Ideas of the 
leading Quali- 
ties of Sub ſtan- 
tes, are leſt got 
by ſhewirg. 


a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 


in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet 


uſed as a Mark to ſtand for a fort of Creatures we count of our 
own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be ta- 


ken into our complex Idea ſignified by the Word Man, as any 
other we find in it: and therefore, why Plato's Animal implume 
* latis unguibus, ſhould not be a good Definition of the 
Name Man, ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not he 
| eaſy to ſnew: For it is the Shape, as the leading Quality, that 
| ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Rea- 
ſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And 
if this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can 

be excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we 


call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without know. 


ing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; which can be 


no more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as | 


ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational 
Soul can inhabit no 'Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
Frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf to, and inform, no ſort of Body, 
but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
F. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are be 
ſhewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For 
the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely 
and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 


fight of the Animals doth it a Thouſand Times better; 


and the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold is not to be 
got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Ex- 


erciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are 


uſed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſn true from 
counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the Sight; where others 
(who have as good Eyes, but yet by Uſe have not got the 


preciſe nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive 
any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
Ideas peculiar in their Kind to any Subſtance; for which 

preciſe /deas, there are no peculiar Names. 'The particular 


Ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtin& from the bonne 
| other 


t made known by 


| 


our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great 
Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things. For 50 Things. 
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other Bodies, has no particular Names annexed to it, no more 


than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Metal. 


$. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Idea, 
that make up our ſpecific Ideas of Subſtances, The Ideas of 
are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes their Powers, 


in the Things as they ordinarily appear; there- 64ſt by Def ni- 


fore, in the Signification of our Names of Sub- #10n, 


ſtances, ſome part of the Signification will be better 


made known by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
Subſtance itſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of 


Cold got by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 


the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solu- 


dility in Agua Regia, will have a perfecter Idea of Sold, than 


he can have by ſeeing a Piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 


in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the former Con- 


ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile Thing, (from whence 
all theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the for- 


mal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the Signifi- 
cation of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcertained as that 
of Triangle. „ Re 1 . 


„ 23. Hence we may take Notice, how 


much the Foundation of all our Knowledge of A Reflection on 
corporeal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- the Knowledge 


rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, I Spirits. 
and Ideas of theſe Things, are certainly much . 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 
Idea at all. The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our Ways 
of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that Spi- 
rits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſh, may have 
as clear Ideas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we 


| have of a Triangle, and ſo perceive how all their Properties 
and Operations flow from thence; but the Manner how they 
come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. 


F. 24. But tho? Definitions will ſerve to ex- 7 | 
plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand for 2 205 


be con ſormabli 


our Names of Subſtances being not put barely 
for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately 


to repreſent Things, and ſo are put in their Place, their Signi- 


fication muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with 
Mens Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always 


to reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly received as the 


Dignt» - 


\ 
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F. 20. Theſe leading ſenſible Qualities are thoſo 
which make the chief Ingredients of our ſpecifick 
Ideas, and conſequently the moſt obſervahle 
bes, areleft pot and unvariable part in the Definitions of our 

by ſhewirg. ſpecifick Names, as attributed to Sorts of Sub. 

' fiances coming under our Knowledge, For 
though the Sound Man, in its own Nature, be as apt to ſignify 
a complex Idea made up of Animality and Rationality, united 
in the ſame Subject, as to ſignify any other Combination; yet 
uſed as a Mark to ſtand for a fort of Creatures we count of our 


own kind, perhaps the outward Shape is as neceſſary to be ta- 


ken into our complex Idea ſignified by the Word Man, as any 
other we find in it: and therefore, why Plato's Animal implume 
' bipes latis unguibus, ſhould not be a good Definition of the 
Name Man, ſtanding for that ſort of Creatures, will not be 
_ eaſy to ſnew: For it is the Shape, as the leading Quality, that 
ſeems more to determine that Species, than a Faculty of Rea- 
ſoning, which appears not at firſt, and in ſome never. And 
if this be not allowed to be fo, I do not know how they can 
be excuſed from Murder, who kill monſtrous Births, (as we 
call them) becauſe of an unordinary Shape, without know- 
ing whether they have a rational Soul, or no; which can be 
no more diſcerned in a well-formed, than ill-ſhaped Infant, as 
ſoon as born. And who is it has informed us, that a rational 
Soul can inhabit no Tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a ſort of 
Frontiſpiece, or can join itſelf to, and inform, no ſort of Body, 
but one that is juſt of ſuch an outward Structure? 
$. 21. Now theſe leading Qualities are beſt made known by 
ſhewing, and can hardly be made known otherwiſe. For 
the Shape of an Horſe, or Caſſuary, will be but rudely 
and imperfectly imprinted on the Mind by Words, the 
ſight of the Animals doth it a Thouſand Times better; 
and the Idea of the particular Colour of Gold is not to be 
got by any Deſcription of it, but only by the frequent Ex- 
erciſe of the Eyes about it, as is evident in thoſe who are 
uſed to this Metal, who will frequently diſtinguiſh true from 
counterfeit, pure from adulterate, by the Sight; where others 
(who have as good Eyes, but yet by Uſe have not got the 
preciſe nice Idea of that peculiar Yellow) ſhall not perceive 
any Difference. The like may be ſaid of thoſe other ſimple 
Ideas peculiar in their Kind to any Subſtance; for which 
preciſe Ideas, there are no peculiar Names. The particular 
Ringing Sound there is in Gold, diſtin& from the wound 
— —— other 
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other Bodies, has no particular Names annexed to it, no more 
than the particular Yellow that belongs to that Metal, 

$. 22. But becauſe many of the ſimple Ideas 
that make up our ſpecific Ideas of Subſtances, 
are Powers which lie not obvious to our Senſes their Powers, 
in the Things as they ordinarily appear; there- beſt by Defini- 
fore, in the Signification of our Names of Sub- lion. 
ſtances, ſome part of the Signification will be better 
made known by enumerating thoſe ſimple Ideas, than in ſhewing the 
Subſtance itſelf. For he that, to the yellow ſhining Colour of 
Gold got by Sight, ſhall, from my enumerating them, have 
the Ideas of great Ductility, Fuſibility, Fixedneſs, and Solu— 
bility in Agua Regia, will have a perfecter Idea of Sold, than 
he can have by ſeeing a Piece of Gold, and thereby imprinting 
in his Mind only its obvious Qualities. But if the former Con- 
ſtitution of this ſhining, heavy, ductile Thing, (from whence 
all theſe its Properties flow) lay open to our Senſes, as the for- 
mal Conſtitution, or Eſſence of a Triangle does, the Signifi- 
cation of the Word Gold might as eaſily be aſcertained as that 


The Ideas of 


of Triangle. 


F. 23. Hence we may take Notice, how _ 
much the Foundation of all our Knowledge of A Refledtion on 
corporeal Things lies in our Senſes. For how Spi- the Knowledge 
rits, ſeparate from Bodies, (whoſe Knowledge, of Spirits. 

and Ideas of theſe Things, are certainly much . 
more perfect than ours) know them, we have no Notion, no 


Idea at all. The whole Extent of our Knowledge, or Imagi- 
nation, reaches not beyond our own Ideas, limited to our Ways 


of Perception. Though yet it be not to be doubted, that Spi- 
rits of a higher Rank than thoſe immerſed in Fleſn, may have 
as clear Ideas of the radical Conſtitution of Subſtances, as we 
have of a Triangle, and fo perceive how all their Properties 
and Operations flow from thence ; but the Manner how they 
come by that Knowledge, exceeds our Conceptions. 

F. 24. But tho' Definitions will ſerve to ex- 


| plain the Names of Subſtances, as they ſtand tor * 7 
our Ideas; yet they leave them not without great 5, conformable 
Imperfection, as they ſtand for Things. For 7 Things. 


our Names of Subſtances being not put barely 
for our Ideas, but being made uſe of ultimately 3 
to repreſent Things, and ſo are put in their Place, their Signi- 
fication muſt agree with the Truth of Things, as well as with 
Mens Ideas. And therefore in Subſtances, we are not always 
to reſt in the ordinary complex Idea, commonly _— the 

onÞs 


are, with Care and Examination, to be found out. 


' Knowledge, how they are called. 


| duals of each Sort conſtantly to agree. This would re 
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Signification of that Word, but muſt go a little Farther, and en- 


quire into the Na ure and Properties of thc Things themſelves, 
and thereby perfect, as much as we can, our Ideas of their 
diſtin Species; or elſe learn them from fuch as are uſed to 


that Sort of Things, and are experienced in them. For ſince it is 


intended their Names ſhould ſtand for ſuch ColleAions of ſim- 


ple Ideas as do really exiſt in Things themſelves, as well as for 
the complex Idea in other Men's Minds, which in their ordina- 


ry Acceptation they and for: therefore, to define their Names 
right, natural Hiſtory is to be enquired into; and their Properties 

For it is 
not enough, for the avoiding Inconveniencies in Diſcourſes and 
Arguings about natural Bodics and ſubſtantial Things, to have. 
learned from the Propriety of the Language, the common, but 
confuſed, or very 1mperfe& Idea, to which each Word is ap- 


plied, and to keep them to that Idea in our Uſe of them: — | 
we muſt, by acquainting ourſelves with the Hiſtory of that Sort 
of Things, rectify and ſettle our complex Idea, belonging to each 
ſpecifck Name; and in Diſcourſe with others, (if we find them 
miſtake us) we ought to tell what the complex Idea is, that we 
make ſuch a Name ſtand for. This is the more neceſſary to 
be Cone by all thoſe who ſearch after Knowledge, and Philo- 


ſopbical Verity, in that Children being taught Words whilſt 


they have but imperfect Notions of Things, apply them at 
Randcm, and without much thinking, and ſeldom frame de- 


termined Ideas to be ſignified by them. Which cuſtom, (it 
being ealy, and ſerving well enough for the ordinary Affairs of 
Lite and Converſation) they are apt to continue, when they are 
Mer: And ſo being at the wrong End, learning Words firſt, and 
pertectly, but make the Notions, to which they apply thoſe 
Werds afterwards, very overtly, By this Means it comes to 
paſs, that Men, ſpeaking the proper Language of their Coun- 
try, i. e. according to Grammar Rules of that Language, do yet 


| ſpeak very improperly of Things themſelves, and by their ar- 


guing one with another, make but ſmall Pregrels in the Di- 


coveries of uſcful Truths, and the Knowledge of Things, as 


they are to be found in themſelves, and not in our Imagina— 
tions; and tit matters not much, for the Improvement of our 
Wt 4h rate iy Ha Ft Ir were therefore to be wiſhed, That 
Py Men verſed in Phyſical Enquiries, and acquaint- 
1 ed with the ſeveral Sorts of Natural Bodies, would 
ſet down thoſe ſimple Ideas, wherein they obſerve the Indivi- 


medy a 


gre : 
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eat deal of that Confuſion which comes from ſeveral Perſons, 
applying the ſame Name to a Collection of a ſmaller or greater 
| Number of ſenſible Qualities, proportionably as they have been 
more or leſs acquainted with, or accurate in examining the 
Qualities of any Sort of Things, which come under one Deno- 
mination. But a Dictionary of this Sort, containing, as it were, 


a Natural Hiſtory, requires too many Hands, as well as too much 


Time, Coſt, Pains and Sagacity, ever to be hoped for; and till 
that be done, we muſt content ourſelves with ſuch Definicions 
of the Names of Subſtances, as explain the Senſe Men ule them 
in. And it would be well, where there is Occaſion, if they 
would afford us ſo much. This yet is not uluaily done; but 
| Men talk to one another, and diſpute in Words, whote mean- 
ing is not agreed between them, out of a Miſtake, that the Sig- 


nification of common Words are certainly eftabliſhed, and the 


preciſe Ideas, they ſtand for, perfectly known; and that it is a 
Shame to be ignorant of them. Both which Suppoſitions are 
falſe: no Names of complex Ideas having ſo ſeitled determined 
Significations, that they are conſtantly uſed for the lame preciſe 
Ideas. Nor is it a Shame for a Man not to have a certain 
| Knowledge of any Thing, but by the neceflary Ways of attain- 
| ing it; and ſo it is no Diſcredit not to know what preciſe Idea 
any Sound ſtands for in another Man's Mind, without he de- 
clare it to me by ſome other Way than barely uſing that Sound, 
| there being no other Way, without ſuch a Declaration, certain- 
Iy to know it. Indeed the Neceſſity of Communication by Lan- 
guage, brings Men to an Agreement in the Signification of 
common Words, within ſome tolerable Latitude, that may ſerve 
for ordinary Converſation; and ſo a Man cannot be ſuppoſed 
wholly ignorant of the Ideas which are annexed to Words by com- 
mon Uſe, in a Language familiar to him. But common Uſe, be- 
ing but a very uncertain Rule, which reduces itſelf at laſt to the 
{ Ideas of particular Men, proves often but a very variable Stan- 
dard. But tho? ſuch a Dictionary, as I have abovementioned, 
will require too much Time, Coſt, and Pains, to be hoped for 
in this Age; yet methinks, it is not unreaſonable to propoſe, 
that Words ſtanding for 'Things, which are known and diſtin- 
guiſhed by their outward Shapes, ſhould be expreſſed by little 
Draughts and Prints made of them. A Vocabulary made after 
this Faſhion, would, perhaps with more eaſe, and in leſs Time, 
teach the true Signification of many Terms, eſpecially in Lan- 
guages of remote Countries or Ages, and ſettle truer Ideas in 
Men's Minds of ſeveral Things, whereof we read the Names 
in ancient Authors, than all the large and laborious Comments 
of learned Criticks. Naturaliſts, that treat of Plants and s 
| Mals, 
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mals, have found the Benefit of this Way: And he that has had 
Occaſion to conſult them, will have Reaſon to confeſs, that he has 
a clearer Idea of Apium or Ibex, from a little Print of that Herb, 
or Beaſt, than he could have from a long Definition of the 
Names of either of them. And ſo no doubt, ne would have 
of Strigil and Siſtrum, if inſtead of a Currycomb and Cymbal, 
which are the Engliſh Names Dictionaries render them by, he 
could ſee ſtamped in the Margin, ſmall Pictures of theſe In- 
ſtruments, as they were in Uſe amongſt the Ancients. Jaga, 
Tunica, Pallium, are Words eaſily tranſlated by Gown, Coat, and 
Cloak; but we have thereby no more true 1deas of the Faſhion 
of thoſe Habits amongſt the Romans, than we have of the Faces 
of the Taylors who made them, Such things as theſe, which 
the Eye diſtinguithes by their Shapes, would be beſt let into the 
Mind by Draughts made of them, and more determine the Sig- 
nification of ſuch Words, than any other Words ſet for them, 
or made uſe of to define 775 But this only by the bye. 
p,, N. , F. 16. Fifthly, If Men will not be at the Pains 
* to declare the meaning of their Words, and Defi- 


Signification. nitions of their Terms. are not to be had; yet this 


N is the leaſt that can be expected, that in all Diſ- 
courſes, wherein one Man pretends to inſtruct or convince an- 
other, he ſhould uſe the ſame Word conſtantly in the ſame Senſe : If 
this were done, (which nobody can refuſe without great Dif 

ingenuity) many of the Books extant might be ſpared: many 
of the Controverſies in Diſpute would be at an End; ſeveral 
of thoſe great Volumes, ſwollen with ambiguous Words, now 
| uſed in one Senſe, and by and by in another, would ſhrink into 
a very narrow Compaſs; and many of the Philoſophers (to 
mention no other) as well as Poets Works, might be contain- 
ed in a Nut-ſhell. 1 8 F 1 1 
| RI $. 27. But after all, the Proviſion of Words 
po Le is ſo ſcanty in reſpect of that infinite Variety of 
explained, Thoughts, that Men, wanting Terms to ſuit their 
g 5 preciſe Notions, will, notwithſtanding their ut- 
moſt Caution, be forced often to uſe the ſame Word, in ſome- 
what different Senſes. And though in the Continuation of a 
Diſcourſe, or the Purſuit of an Argument, there be hardly room 
to digreſs into a particular Definition, as often as a Man varies 


the Signification of any Term; yet the import of the Diſcourſe 
will, for the moſt part, if there be no deſigned Fallacy, ſuffici- 


ently lead candid and intelligent Readers, into the true mean- 
ing of it: but where that is not ſufficient to guide the Reader, 
there it concerns the Writer to explain his Meaning, and ſhew 
in what Senſe he there uſes that Term. 


BOOK 


gueſs, or believe, yet we always come ſhort of 5 
Knowledge. For when we know that Vhite is not Black, 
what do we elſe but perceive, that theſe two Ideas do not agree? 
When we poſſeſs ourſelves with the utmoſt Security of the De- 
monſtratien, that the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to twe 
rigbt ones, what do we more but perceive, that Equality to two 
right ones, does neceſſarily agree to, and is inſeparable from, 
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$. 1.CUNCE che Mind, in all its Thoughts 
and Reaſonings, hath no other im- Our Nuo ve- 


mediate Object but its own Ideas, ledge Conver- 
which 1t alone does or can contemplate; it is Jant about our 


evident, that our Knowledge is only converſant Leas, 


about them. 
F. 2. Knowledge then ſeems to me to be no- 


thing but the Perception the Connection aud Knowledge is 


of our Idcas. In this alone it conſiſts : Where of the Agree- 
this Perception is, there is Knowledge; and 77 Diſa- 


where it is no! ere, though we may fancy, Seen. of 
s not, ther a 8 J 52 two Ideas. 


jr or Diſagreement and Repugnancy of any the Perception 


the three Angles of a Triangle * ? 


F. 3. ; 


PR 
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*The placing of Certain'y, as Mr. Locke does, in the Perception of 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas, the Biſhop of Morceſter 
ſuſpects may be of dangerous Conſcquence to that Article of Faith 

which he has endeavoured to defend; to which Mr. 
Locke anſwers, + Since your Lordſhip hath not, as I + In his 2d 
remember, ſhewn. or gone about to ſhew, how this Letter to the 
Propoſition, viz. that Certaintv conſiſts in the Per- Biſhop of _ 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of two Worcelter, 
Ideas, is oppoſite or inconfiſtent with that Article of p. 83, Sc. 

Faith, which your i ordſhip has endeacvouredtodefend : lt 

is plain, it is but your Lordſhip's Fear, that it may be of dangerous 
_ Conſequence to it, which, as I humbly conceive, is no Proof that it is 

any Way inconſiſtent with that Article, _ 

| No 


„„ Knowledge. 

_ F. 3. But to underſtand a little more diſtinct- 
This Agree- ly, wherein this Agreement or Diſagreement 
nen four fuld. conſiſts, I think we may reduce it to all theſe 

four Sorts : | 
. Identity, Or Diver ſity. | 
2. Relation. 
3. Co-exiſtence, or neceſſary Connexion. 
4. Real Exiftence. = 
Fe | 9. 4. Firſt, As to the firſt Sort of Agreement 
Firſt, Of Iden- or Diſagreement, viz. Identity or Diverſity. It 
tity or Diver- is the firſt Act of the Mind, when it has 

.. any Sentiments or Ideas at all, to perceive its 
| Ideas, and fo far as it perceives them, to 

know each what it is, and thereby alſo to perceive their Dif- 

ference, and that one is not another. This is ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary, that withcut it there could be no Knowledge, no 
1 55 . V 
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No body, I think, can blame your Lordſhip, or any one elſe, for E 
being concerned for any Article of the Chriſtian Faith; but if that 

Concern (as it may be, and as we know it has done) make one ap- 5 5 
prehend Danger, where no Danger is, are we, therefore, to give up 3 
and condemn any Propoſition, becauſe any one, tho? of the firſt Rank, IM 


and Magnitude, fears it may be of dangerous Conſequence to any Truth ö 
of Religion, without ſhewing that it is ſo? If ſuch Fears be the F 
Meaſures whereby to judge of Truth and Falſhood, the affirming that 
There are Antipodes would be ſtill a Hereſy; and the Doctrine of the | 


Motion of the Earth muſt be rejected, as overthiowing the Truth of 
the Scripture, for of that dangerous Conſeguence it has been apprehended _ 
to be, by many learned and pious Divines, out of their Concern for 
Religion. And yet, notwithſtanding thoſe great Apprehenfions of 
what dangerous Conſequence it might be, it is now univerſally received 
ty learned Men, as an undoubted Truth ; and writ for by ſome, whoſe 
| Belief of the Scriptures, is not at all queſtioned ; and particularly, 
very lately, by a Divine of the Church of Ezgland, with great Strength 
ct Reafon, in his wonder fully ingenious New 7 heory of the Ear th. 
The Reaſon your Lordſbip gives of your Fears, that it may be of ſuch 
dungerous Conſequence jo that Article of Faith; which your Lordſhip en- 
A. avours to defend, thy it occur in more Places than one, is only this, 
wiz, That it is made uſe of by ill Men to do Miſchzef, i. e. to oppoſe that 
Article of Faith which your Lordſhip hath endeavoured to defend. But, 
my Lord, if it be a Reaicn to lay by any thing, as bad, becauſe it is, or, 
may bejuſed to an ill Purpoſe, J know not what will be innocent enough 
to be kept. Arms, which were made for our Defence, are ſometimes 
made uſe of to do Miſchief ; and yet they are not thought of dangerous 
Conſequence for all that. Nobody lays by his Sword and Piſtols, or thinks 
them of fuch dangerous Conſeguence as to be neglected, or (ROY 2 
| ecauic 
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Reaſoning, no Imagination, no diſtinct Thoughts at all. By 
this the Mind clearly and infallibly perceives each [ea to agree 
with itlelf, and to be what it is; and all ditin& Ideas to dif— 


agree, 7. e. the one not to be the other: and this it does with- 
— 


out Pains, Labour, or Deduction; but at firſt View, by its na- 
tural Power of Perception and Diſtinction. And though Men 
of Art have reduced this into thoſe general Rules, 1#/hat is, is 
and It js impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; for 


ready Application in all Caſes, wherein there may be Occaſion 


to reflect on it; yet it is certain, that the firſt Exerciſe of 
this Faculty, is about particular Jdeas, A Man inſallibly 
knows, as ſoon as ever he has them in his Mind, that the 


Ideas he calls White and Round, are the very Ideas they are; 
and that they are not other Ideas which he calls Red or Square. 
Nor can any Maxim or Propoſition in the World, make him 


know it clearer or jurer than he did before, and without any 
ſuch general Rule. This then is the firſt Agreement or Dit- 
FF : gaagreement, 


a 2 FY — 8 ä 


becauſe Robbers, and the worſt of Men, ſometimes make uſe of them, 


to take away honeſt Men's Lives or Goods. And the Reafon is, be- 
cauſe they were deſigned, and will ſerve to preſerve them. And who. 
| knows but this may be the preſent Caſe? If your Lordſhip thinks, 


that placing of Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of Ideas. to be rejected as falſe, becauſe you apprehend 
it may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of Faith ; on the other 
Side, perhaps others, with me, may think it a Defence againſt Error, 
and fo (as being of gocd Uſe) to be received and adhered to. 

1 would nor, my Lord, be hereby thought to fet up my own, or 
any one's Judgment againſt your Lordſhip's. But I have ſaid this 
only to ſhew, while the Argument lies for or againſt the Truth. of 
any Propoſition, barely in an Imagination, that it may be of Conſe- 
quence to the ſupporting or overthrowing of any remote (ruth; it 
will be impoſſible, that Way, to determine, of the Truth or Falſhood 
of that Propoſition, For Imagination will be ſet up againſt Imagi- 
nation, and the ſtronger probably will be againſt your Lordſhip ; 
the ſtrongeſt Imaginatiovs being vſually in the weakeſt Heads. 
The only Way, in this Caſe, to put it paſt Doubt, is to ſhew the 
Inconſiſtency of the two Propoulitions; and then it will be ſeen, 
that one overthrows the other; the tae, the falſe one. 

Your Lordſhip ſays indeed, This is a new Method of Certainly, I 
will not ſay ſo myſelf, for fear of deſerving a ſecond R proof from 
your Lordſhip, for being too forward to aſſume to myſelf the Honour 
of being an Original. Bi this I think, gives me Occaſion, and will 
excuſe me from being thought impertinent, If T aſk your Lordſhip, 
whether there be any other, or older Method of Certainty? And what 
it is? For if there be no other, nor older than this, either this was 
always the Method of Certainty, and ſo mine is no new one; or a 
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124 Knowledge. 
agreement, which the Mind perceives in its /deas; which it 
always perceives at firſt Sight: And if there ever happen any 


doubt about it, it will always be found to be about the Names, 


and not the Ideas themſelves, whoſe Identity and Diverſity will 


always be perceived, as ſoon and as clearly as the Ideas them- 


ſelves are; nor can it poſſibly be otherwiſe. 


§. 5. Secondly, The next Sort of Agreement, 
Secondly, Re- or Diſagreement, the Mind perceives in any of 


lative. tits Ideas, may, I think, be called Relative, and 
3 is nothing, but the Perception of the Relation 
"between any two Ideas, of what Kind ſoever, whether Sub- 
ſtances, Modes, or any other. For ſince all diſtin Idea 


muſt eternally be known not to be the ſame, and ſo be univer- 


fally and conſtantly denied one of another, there could be no 
| Room for any poſitive Knowledge at all, if we could not per- 


ccive any Relation between our Ideas, and find out the Agree- 


56 


fore to ſet the Woild right, in a Thing of that great Concernment, 
and to overthrow mine, and thereby prevent the dangerous Conſequence 


there is in my having unſeaſonably Farted it, will not, T humbly 


Conceive, miſbecome your Lordſhip's Care of that Article you have 


endeavoured to defend, nor the good-will you bear to Truth in gene- 


tal. For I will be anſwerable for myſelf, that I ſhall; and I think 


I may be for all others, that they all will give off the placing of 
Certainty in the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Ideas, if your Lordihip will be pleated to ſhew, that it lies in any 


thing elſe. 


But truly, not to aſcribe to myſelf an Invention of what has 
been as old as Knowledge is in the World, I muſt own, I am 
not guilty of what your Lordſhip is pleafed to call farting new Me- 


thods of Certainty. Knowledge, ever ſince there has been any in 


the World, has conſiſted in one particular Action of the Mind; and 
ſo, I conceive, will continue to do to the End of it. And to flart 


new Methods of Knowledge, or Certainty, (for they are to me the 
fame: thing) i. e. to find out and propoſe new Methods of attaining 


new Knowledge, eitncr with more Eaſe and Quickneſs, or in Things 


yet unknown, is what I think nobody could blame: But this is not 
that which your Lordiliip here means, by new Methods of Certainty. 
Your Lordſhip, I think, means by it, the placing of Certainty in ſome- 
thing, wherein either itdoes not conſiſt, or elſe wherein it was not placed 
before now ; if this be to be called a new Method of Certainty, As to 
the latter of theſe, I ihall know whether I am guilty or no, when your 

5 | ; Lordſhip 


„„ WEN --- 
the World is obliged to me for this zeww one, after having been ſo 

long in the. Want of ſo neceſſary a Thing, as a Method of Certainty. 
If there be an older, I am ſure your Lordſhip cannot but know it; 
your condemning mine as zeww, as well as your thorough Infight into 
Antiquity, cannot but fatisfy every body that you do. And there- 
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Experience of Mankind. 
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ment or Diſagreement they have one with another, in ſeveral 
ways the Mind takes of comparing them. | 

F. 6. Thirdly, The third fort of Agreement z; 
or Diſagreement to be found in our Ideas, which «©, 
the Perception of the Mind is employed about, | 
is Co-exiſtence, or Non-co-exiſtence, in the ſame Subject; and 
this belongs particularly to Subſtances. 'Thus when we pro- 
nounce concerning Gold, that it is fixed, our Knowledge of 
this Truth amounts to no more but this, that Fixedneſs, or a 


dh, Of 


exiſtence. 


Power to remain in the Fire unconſumed, is an Idea that always 
accompanies, and is joined with that particular fort of Yellow- 


neſs, Weight, Fuſibility, Malleableneſs and Solubility in Agua 


Regia, which makes our complex Idea ſignified by the Word 


LY 9 7. 
Lordſhip will do me the Favour to tell me, wherein it was placed be- 
ſore: which your Lordſhip knows I profeſſed myſelf ignorant of, 


when II writ my Book, and fo J am ſtill. But if farting new Methods 


of Certainty, be the placing of Certainty in ſomething wherein it does 
not conſiſt ; whether I have done that or no, I muſt appeal to the 
There are ſeveral Actions of Men's Mind, that they are conſcious 
to themſelyes of performing, as willing, believing, knowing, &c. 
which they have ſo particular ſenſe of, that they can diſtinguiſh them 
one from another; or elſe they could not ſay, when they wi/led, 
when they believed, and when they &neww any thing. But though 
theſe Actions were different enough from one another, not to be con- 


founded by thoſe who ſpoke of them, yet nobody, that I had met 


with, had, in their Writings, particularly ſer down wherein the Act 
of Knowing preciſely conſiſted. - 5 


Tuo this Reflection, upon the Actions of my own Mind, the ſubject cf 


my Eſſay concerning Human Underſtanding naturally led me; wherein, if 


have done any thing neau, it has been to deſcribe to others, more parti- 
cularly than had been done before, what it is their Minds do when they 


perform that Action which they call Knowing ; and if, upon Exa- 


mination, they obſerve I have given a true Account of that Acti- 
on of their Minds in all the Parts of it; I ſuppoſe it will be 


in vain to diſpute againſt what they find and feel in themſelves. 
And if I have not told them right and exactly what they find and feel 
in themſelves, when their Minds perform the act of knowing, what T 
have ſaid will be all in vain; Men will not be perſuaded againſt their 
Senſes. Knowledge is an internal Perception of their Minds; and 


if, when they reflect on it, they find it is not what J have ſaid it 


is, my groundleſs Conceit will not be hearkened to, but be exploded 
by every body, and die of itſelf: And nobody need to be at any 


Fains to drive it out of the World. $0 impoſſible it is to find out, or 


fig 
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Furthly, Of §. 7. Fourthly, The fourth and laſt fort is, 
real Eriftence that of a real Exiſtence agreeing to any 5 
Idea. Within theſe four ſorts of Agreement —＋ 

or Dilagreerent, is, I ſuppoſe, contained all the Knowledge ti 
we have, or are capable of: For all the Enquiries that we can 1 
nike concerning any of our Ideas, all that we know or can 4 
«firm concerning any of them, is, That it is, or is net the "= 
fame with ſome other; that it does, or does nut always co-exiſt £ 
with ſome other Idea in the fame Subject; that it has this or ſ 
that Relation to ſome other Idea; or that it has a real Ex- t 
tſtence without the Mind. Thus Blue is not Yellow, is of Iden— { 
tity; 7wwo Triangles upon equal Baſis between two Parallelt are j 
„„ | | equal, 


— — 


ſtart rev Methods of Certain , or to have them received, if any one 
places it in any Thing, but in that wherein it really conſiſts: Much 
leſs can any one be in danger to be miſled into Error, by any ſuch 
xew, and to every one viſibly ſenſeleſs Project. Can it be ſuppoſed, 
that any one could fart a new Method of Seeing, and perſuade Men 
thereby, that they do not ſee what they do ſee? Is it to be fear- 
ed, that any one can caſt ſuch a Miſt over their Eyes, that they 
ſhould not know when they ſee, and fo be led out of their Way by it? 
Knowledge, I find in myſelf, and I conceive, in others, conſiſts in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in Thinking, which 1 call Ideas But whether 
it does ſo in others or no, muſt be determined by their own Experience, 
reflecting vpon the Action of their Mind in knowing ; for that I can- 
not alter, nor I think, they themſelves. But whether they will call 
' thoſe immediate Objects of their Minds in thinking Ideas or no, is 
perfectly in their own Choice. If they diflike that Name, they may 
call them Netrons or Concepti-ns, or how they pleaſe, it matters not, if 
they uſe them ſo as to avoid Obſcutity and Confuſion. If they are 
_ conftantly uſed in the fame and a known Senſe, every one has the Li- 
berty to pleaſe himſelf in his Terms, there lies neither Truth nor Error, 
not Science, in that; tho? thoſe that take them for Things, and not for 
what they are, bare arbitrary Signs of our Ideas, make a great deal of 
Do often about them; as if ſome great Matter Jay in the uſe of this or 
that Sound. All that I know, or can imagine of Difference about 
them, is, that thoſe Words are always beſt, whoſe Significations are 
beſt known in the Senſe they are uſed ; and ſo are leaſt apt to breed 
Confuſion. ' 1 5 
My Lord, your Lordſhip has been pleaſed to find fault with my uſe of 
the nta Term, Ideas, without telling me a better Name for the immediate 
Objects of the Mind in thinking. Your Lordſhip alſo has been pleaſed 
to find fault with my Definition of Knowledge, without doing me 
the Favour to give me a better; for it is only about my gs 
| © 
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equal, is of Relation; Iron is ſuſceptible of magnetical Impreſ- 
frons, is of Co-exiſtence: GOD is, is of real Exiſtence. 
Though Identity and Co- exiſtence are truly nothing but Rela- 
tions, yet they are ſo peculiar ways of Agreement or Difagree- 
ment of our Ideas that they deſerve well to be conſidered as 
diſtin Heads, and not under Relation in general; fince they 
are ſo different Grounds of Affirmation and Negation, as will 
eaſily appear to any one who will but reflect on what is ſaid in 
ſeveral Places of this Eſſay. I ſhould now proceed to examine 


the ſeveral Degrees of our Knowledge, but that it is neceſſary 


firſt to conſider the different Acceptions of the Word Knows 
ledge. | 5 „ by 

$. 8. There are ſeveral ways wherein the Knowledge = 
Mind is poſſeſſed of Truth; each of which is a@ual or Ha- 
called Knowledge. „ ee 


1. There 


— 


of Knowledge, that all this Stir concerning Certainty is made. For 
with me, to know and to be certain, is the ſame Thing; what I 
know, that I am certain of; and what I am certain of, that I know. 
What reaches to Knowledge, I think may be called Certainty ; and 
what comes ſhort of Certainty, I think cannot be called Knowledge; 


as your Lordſhip could not but obſerve in the 18th Section of Chap. 


4. of my 4th Book, which you have quoted. OR 
My Definition of Knowledge ſtands thus: Knowledge ſeems to me 
to be nothing but the Perception of the Connexion and Agreement, or Diſa- 
greement and Repugnancy of any of our Ideas. This Definition your 
Tontthip diſlikes, and apprehends it may be of dangerous Conſequence as 


| to that Article of Chriſtian Faith, which your Lordſhip has endeavoured 
to defend. For this there is a very eaſy Remedy: It is but for your 


Lordſhip to ſet afide this Definition of Knowledge, by giving us a 
better, and this Danger is over. But your Lordſhip ſeems rather to 
have a Controverſy with my Book, for having it in it, and to put me 
upon the Defence of it; for which 1 muſt acknowledge myſelf ob- 
liged to your Lordi for affording me fo much of your Time, and 
for allowing me the Honour of converſing ſo much with one ſo far 
above me in all Reſpects. _ . 5 
Your Lordſhip ſays, It may be of dangerous Conſequence to that Article of 
Chriſtian Faith, which you have endeavoured to defend. Tho? the Laws of 
Diſputing allow bare Denial as a ſufficient Anſwer to Sayings, without 
any offer of a Proof ; yet, my Lord, to ſhew how willing I am to give 
your Lordſhip all Satisfaction, in what you apprehend may be of dan- 
gerous Conſequence in my Book, as to that Article I ſhall not ſtand ſtill 
ſullenly, and put your Lordſhip upon the Difficulty of ſhewing wherein 
that Danger lies; but ſhall, on the other ſide, endeavour to ſhew your 


- Lordſhip that that Definition of mine, whether true or falſe, right or 


wrong, 
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128 | Knowledge. 
r. There is afFual Knowledge, which is the preſent View the 


Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its Ideas, 


or of the Relation they have one to another. 
2. A Man is faid to know any Propoſition, which having 


been once laid before his Thoughts, he evidently perceived the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas whereof it conſiſts; 
and ſo lodged it in his Memory, that whenever that Propoſition 


comes again to be reflected on, he, without doubt or heſitation, 


em braces the right fide, aſſents to, and is certain of the Truth 


cf it, This, 1 think, one may call habitual! Knowledge : And 
thus a Man may be faid to. know all thoſe Truths, which are 


lodged in his Memory, by a foregoing clear and full Percepti. 
on, whereof the Mind is aſſured paſt doubt, as often as it has 


Occaſion to reflect on them. For our finite Underſtandings be- 


ing able to think clearly and diſtinctly but on one Thing at once, 
if Men had no Knowledge of any more than what they aQtually 
aer on, they would all be very ignorant: And he that knew 


mott, would know but one Truth, that N all he was able to 
thank on at one Time. | $. 9. 


1 
— — 


wrong, can be of n no Aire Cow to that Atich of F: Faith. The 
Reaſon which I ſhall offer for 1 it, is this Becauſe it can be of no Con- 
ſequence to it at all. 

That which your Ledig is afraid it may be dangerous to, is an 
Article of Faith : That which your Lordſhip labours and is concerned 


for, is the Certainty of Faith. Now, my Lord, I humbly conceive the 


Certainty of Faith, if your Lordſhip thinks fit to call it ſo, has nothing 
to do with the Certainty of Knowledge. And to talk of the Certainty of 


Faith, ſeems all one to me, as to talk of the Knowledge « of Believing, 
a way of ſpeaking not eaſy to me to underſtand. | 


Place Knowledge in what you will, fart what new Methods 6 Cer- 


 tainty you pleaſe, that are apt to have Men's Minds more doubtful than 


before: Place Certainty on ſuch Ground as will leave little or no 
Knowledge in the World, For theſe are the Arguments your Lordſhip 


uſes againſt my Definition of Knowledge; this ſhakes not at all, nor 
in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith ; this is quite ditinet 


from it, neither ſtands nor falls with Knowledge. 

Faith ſtands by itſelf, and upon Grounds of its own; nor can be 
removed from them, and placed on thoſe of Knowledge Their 
Grounds are fo far 5 being the ſame, or having any thing common, 


tbat when it is brought to Certainey, Faith is deſtroyed; it is Know- 


ledge then, and Faith no longer. 

With what Aſſurance ſoever of Believing, I aſſent to any "rticle of 
Faith, ſo that I ſtedfaſtly venture my All upon it, it is ſtill but Believing. 
Bring it to Certainty, and it ceaſes to be Faith. I believe that Jeſus Chriſt 
was CruCified, dead, and buried, roſeagain the third Day from the Dead, 


| and aſcended i into Heaven; Lein, now uch 0 of Knowledge or 


tainiy 
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g. 9. Of habitual Knowledge, there are alſo, ws 
vulgarly ſpeaking, two Degrees: . 
Firſt, The one is of ſuch Truths laid up in the fuld. 


| Memory, as whenever they occur to the Mind, it ar- 


tually perceives the Relation is between thiſe Ideas. And this is in 
all thoſe 'Truths, whereof we have an intuitive Knowledge, where 


| the Ideas themſelves, by an immediate View, diſcover their 


Agreement or Diſagreement one with another. 


Secondly, The other is of ſuch Truths, whereof the Mind have 


ing been convinced, it retains the Memory of the Convifion, witb- 
| cut the Proofs. Thus a man that remembers certainly, that 
| he once Perceived the Demonſtration that the three Angles of 
2 Triangle are equal to two right ones, is certain that he knows 


it, becauſe he cannot doubt of the Truth of it. In his Adhe- 


8 rence to a Truth, where the Demonſtration, by which it was 
| at firſt known, is forgot, tho' a Man may be thought rather to 
| believe his Memory, than really to know, and this Way of 
| entertaining a Truth ſeemed formerly to me like ſomething be- 
| tween Opinion and Knowledge, a ſort of Aſſurance which ex- 
| ceeds bare Belief, for that relies on the Teſtimony of another: 
| Yet upon a due examination, I find it comes not ſhort of perfect 
| Certainty, and is in effect true Knowledge. That which is apt 
| to miſlead our firſt Thoughts into a Miſtake in this Matter is, 
| that the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas in this Caſe is 


| tainty be flarted, as leave Mens Minds more doubtful than before: Let 
| the Grounds of Knowledge be reſolved into what any one pleaſes, 
it touches not my Faith z the Foundation of that ſtands as ſure as be- 
| fore, and cannot be art all ſhaken by it? and one may as well ſay, 


That any Thing that weakens the Sight, or caſts a Miſt before the 


| Eyes, endangers the Hearing ; as that any Thing which alters the 


Nature of Knowledge (if that could be done) ſhould be of dangerous 
Conſequence to an Article of Faith. Wo 

Whether then I am or am not miſtaken, in the placing Certainty in 
the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, whether 
this Account of Knowledge be true or falſe, enlarges or ſtraitens the 
Bounds of it more than it ſhould ; Faith ſtill ſtands upon its own Baſis, 
which is not at all altered by it; and every Article of that has juſt the 
ſame unmoved Foundation, and the very ſame Credibility that it had 
before. So that, my Lord, whatever I have faid about Certainty, 
and bow much ſoever I may be out in it, if T am miſtaken, your Lord- 
ſhip has no Reaſon to apprehend any Danger to any Article of Faith, 
from thence ; every one of them ſtands upon the ſame Bottom it did 
before, out of the Reach of what belongs to Knowledge and Certain- 
ty. And thus much of my Way of Certainty by Ideas ; which, I hope, 
will fatisfy your Lordſhip how far it is from being dangerous 10 any 
Article of the Chriſtian Faith whatſoever. ; 
Vor, I. | K not 
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not perceived, as it was at firſt, by an actual View of all thc 
intermediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of thoſe in the Propoſition was at firſt perceived ; but by other 
intermediate Ideas, that ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of the Ideas contained in the Propoſition whoſe Certainty we 
remember. For Example, in this Propoſition, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, one who haz 
| ſeen and clearly perceived the Demonſt ration of this Truth, 

knows it to be true, when that Demonſtration is gone out of 
his Mind; fo that at preſent it is not actually in View, and 
' Poſſibly cannot be recolleQed: But he knows it in a different 
Way from what he did before, The Agreement of the two 
Ideas joined in that Propoſition is perceived, but it is by the In- 
tervention of other Ideas than thoſe which at firſt produced that 
Perception. He remembers, i. e. he knows (for Remembrance 
is but the reviving of ſome paſt Knowledge) that he was once 
certain of the Truth of this Propofition, that the three Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right ones. The Immutability 
of the ſame Relations between the ſame immutable "Things, is 
now the Idea that ſhews him, that if the three Anglcs of a Tri- 
angle were once equal to two right ones, they will always be 
equal to two right ones. And hence he comes to be certain, 
that what was once true in the Caſe, is always true ; whit 
Ideas once agreed, will always agree: and conſequently what 
he once knew to be true, he will always know to be true, 28 
long as he can remember that he once knew it. Upon this 
Ground it is, that particular Demonſtrations in Mathematicks 
afford general Knowledge. If then the Perception that the 
fame Ideas will eternally have the ſame Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, be not a ſufficient Ground of Knowledge, there could 
be no Knowledge of general Propoſitions in Mathematicks 
for no mathematical Demonſtration would be any other than 
particular; and when a Man had demonſtrated any Propoſi- 
tion concerning one Triangle or Circle, his Knowledge would 
not reach beyond that particular Diagram. If he would extend 
it farther, he muſt renew his Demonſtration in another In- 
ſtance, before he could know it to be true in another like Tri- 
angle, and ſo on: By which Means one could never come to 
the Knowledge of any general Propoſitions. No body, LI think, 


can deny that Mr. Newton certainly knows any Propoſition, that 


he now at any Time reads in his Book, to be true, though he 
has nct in actual View that admirable Chain of intermediate 


Ideas, whereby he at firſt diſcovered it to be true. Such 4 


Memory as that, able to retain ſuch a Train of Particulars, 
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ny be well thought beyond the Reach of human Faculties; 
yhen the very Dilcovery, Perception, and laying together that 
wonderful Connection of Ideas is found to ſurpaſs moſt Readers 
Comptehenſion. But yet it is evident, the Author himſelf 
[knows the Propoſition to be true, remembering he once ſaw the 
Connection of thoſe 7d8as as certainly as he knows ſuch a Man 
wounded another; remembering that he ſaw him run him 
through. But becauſe the Memory is not always ſo clear as 
dual Perception, and does in all Men more or leſs decay in 
length of Time, this amongſt other Differences is one, which 
hews, that demonftrative Knowledge is much more imperfeC than 
intuitive, as we ſhall ſee in the following Chapter. 
$4$4444444 4444444 44444444 
| VCC 5 
Of the Degrees of our Knowledge. 

i 1, AA LL our Knowledge conſiſting, as n 
XI have ſaid, in the View the Mind 6 
has of its own Ideas, which is the utmoſt Light and greateſt 
| Certainty, we with our Faculties, and in our Way of Know- 
edge, are capable of, it may not be amiſs, to conſider a lit- 
le the Degrees of its Evidence. The different Clearneſs of 
our Knowledge ſeems to me to lie in the different Way of Per- 
ception the Mind has of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
of its Ideas, For if we will reflect on our own Ways of Think- 

ing, we ſhall find, that ſometimes the Mind percetves the A- 

greement or Diſagreement of two Ideas immediately by them- 

elves, without the Intervention of any other: And this, I 

think, we may call intuitive Knowledge. For in this, the Mind 
is at no Pains of proving or examining, but perceives the Truth, 

Das the Eye doth Light, only by being directed toward it. Thus 

the Mind perceives, that White is not Black, that a Circle is not 

a Triangle, that Three are more than Two, and equal to One and 

Too. Such kind of Truths the Mind perceives at the firſt ſight 

of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without the Interven- 
tion of any other Idea; and this Kind of Knowledge is the 
cleareſt and moſt certain, that human Frailty is capable of. 

This Part of Knowledge is irreſiſtible, and like bright Sun- 

ſhine forces itſelf immediately to be perceived, as ſoon as ever 
the Mind turns its View that Way; and leaves no room for 

Leſitation, Doubt, or Examination, but the Mind is preſently 

filled with the clear Light of it. It is on this Intuition, that 
depends all the Certainty and Evidence of all our Knowledge, 

f h | K 2 which 
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which Certainty every one finds to be ſo great, that he cannot 
imagine, and therefore not require a greater: For a Man canng 
conceive himſelf capable of a greater Certainty, than to kngy 
that any Idea in his Mind is ſuch as he perceives it to be; and 
that zwo Ideas, wherein he perceives a Difference, are different 
and not preciſely the ſame. He that demands a greater Certainty 
than this, demands he knows not what, and ſhews only that he 
has a Mind to be a Sceptick, without being able to be ſo. Cer- 
tainty depends ſo wholly on this Intuition, that in the next De- 
- gree of Knowledge, which I call Demonſtrative, this Intuition js 
neceſſary in all the Connections cf the intermediate Ideas, with. 
out which we cannot attain Knowledge and Certainty. 
; FS. 2. The next Degree of Knowledge is, where 
 Demonſirative. the Mind perceives the Agreement or Diſagree. 
ment of any Ideas, but not immediately. Tho 
vhere ver the Mind pefceives the Agreement or Diſagreement 
of any of its Ideas, there be certain Knowledge: yet it does not 
always happen that the Mind ſees that Agreement or D iſagree- 
ment, which there is between them, even where it is diſco- 
verable; and in that Caſe remains in Ignorance, and at moſt 
gets no farther than a probable Conjecture. The Reaſon why 
the Mind cannot always perceive preſently the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of #wo Ideus, is, becauſe thoſe Ideas, concerning 
| whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement the Enquiry is made, can- 
not by the Mind be ſo put together, as to ſhew it. In this Calc 
then, when the mind cannot ſo bring its Ideas together, as by 
their immediate Compariſon, and as it were Juxta-poſition, or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement or 
_ Diſagreement, it is fain, by the Intervention of other Ideas, (one 
or more, as it happens) to diſcover the Agreement or Dil 
agreement, which it ſearches; and this is that which we cal 
| Reaſoning. Thus the Mind being willing to know the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in Bigneſs, between the three Angles of 
a Triangle, and two right ones, cannot by an immediate View 
and comparing them, do it: Becauſe the three Angles ot a 
Triangle cannot be brought at once, and be compared with an! 
one or two Angles ; and ſo of this the Mind has no immediate, 
no intuitive Knowledge. In this Caſe the Mind is fain to find 
out ſome other Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle 
have an Equality; and finding thoſe equal to two right ones 
comes to know their Equality to two right ones. 
B 25 . 3. Thoſe intervening Ideas, which ſerve to 
Proofs. ſhew the Agreement of any two others, are calle 
— Proofs ;and where the Agreement or Difagreeme!! 
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Degrees of Knowledge. „„ 
; by this Means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called De- 
nonſtration, it being ſhewn to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
made to ſee that it is ſo. A Quickneſs in the Mind to find out 
theſe intermediate Ideas (that ſhall diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of any other) and to apply them right, is, I ſup- 
pole, that which is call Sagacity. 5 

. 4. This Knowledge by intervening Proofs, tho” 55 „ 

it be certain, yet the Evidence of it is not altoge- eaſy 8 8 
ther ſo clear and bright, nor the Aſſent ſo ready, 5 
as in intuitive Knowledge. For tho' in Demonſtration, the Mind 


does at laſt perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 


Ideas it conſiders; yet it is not without Pains and Attention: 
There muſt be more than one tranſient View to find it. A 
ſteady Application and Purſuit is required to this Diſcovery: 


and there muſt be a Progreſſion by Steps and Degrees, before 


the Mind can in this Way arrive at Certainty, and come to 

percei ve the Agreement or Repugnancy between two Ideas, that 

need Proofs, and the Uſe of Reaſon to ſhew it. | 155 
I. 5. Another Difference between intuitive and de- yr, 00 

monſtrative Knowledge, is, that though in the lat- precedent 

ter all Doubt be removed, when by the Inter- Doubt. 

vention of the intermediate Ideas the Agreement 


or Diſagreement is perceived; yet before the Demonſtration 
there was a Doubt, which in intuitive Knowledge cannot hap- 
pen to the Mind, that has its Faculty of Perception left to a 


Degree capable of diſtin& Ideas no more than it can be a Doubt 


to the Eye, (that can diſtintly ſee White and Black) whether 
this Ink and this Paper be all of a Colour. If there be Sight in 


the Eyes, it will at firſt Glimpſe, without Heſitation, perceive 
the Words printed on this Paper, different from the Colour' 


of the Paper: And ſo if the Mind have the Faculty of diſtinEt 


Perceptions, it will perceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
thoſe Ideas that produce intuitive Knowledge. If the Eyes have 


| loſt the Faculty of ſeeing, or the Mind of percetying, we in vain 
enquire after the Quickneſs of Sight in one, or Clearneſs of 
Perception in the other. : - 1 5 


* 


F. 6. It is true, the perception produced by Net fochar. | 


| Demonſtration is alſo very clear; yet it is often 
with a great Abatement of that evident Luſtre and full Aſſurance, 
that always accompany that which I call intuitive, like a Face 

reflected by ſeveral Mirrors one to another, where as long as it 


retains the Similitude and Agreement with the Object, it pro- 
duces a Knowledge; but it is ſtill in every ſucceſſive Reflection 


with 


out by a long Train of Proofs. 
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with a leſſening of that perfect Clearneſs and Diſtincuck 
which is in the firſt, till at laſt, after many Removes, it has 4 


great Mixture of Dimneſs, and is not at firſt Sight ſo know able, 
eſpecially to weak Eyes. Thus it is with Knowledge, made 


Each ſtep muſt vp. T1 Now, in every Step Reaſon makes in demon- 
have intui ide Nirative Knowledge, there is an intuitive Knowledq, 
Evidence, of that Agreement or Diſagreement it ſeek, 

es with the next intermediate Idea, which it uſe; 


as a Proof. For if it were not ſo, that yet would need a Proof; 


ſince without the Perception of ſuch Agreement or Diſagree. 
ment there is no Knowledge produced: If it be perceived by 
itſelf, it is intuitive Knowledge: if it cannot be perceived by, 


itſelf, there is need of ſome intervening Idea, as a common | 


Meaſure to ſhew their Agreement or Diſagreement. By which 
it is plain, that every Step in Reaſoning, that produces Know- 
ledge, has intuitive Certainty ; which when the Mind perceives, 
there is no more required, but to remember it, to make the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, concerning which we 
enquire, viſible and certain. So that to make any Thing a 
Demonſtration, it is neceſſary to perceive the immediate Agree- 


ment of the 1ntervening Ideas, whereby the Agreement or Di- 


agreement of the two Ideas under Examination (whereof the 


one is always the firſt, and the other the laſt, in the Account) 


is found. This intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Di- 


agreement of the intermediate Ideas, in each Step and Pro- 
greſſion of the Demonſtration, muſt alſo be carried exactly in 
the Mind, and a Man muſt be ſure that no Part is left out; 
which, becauſe in long DeduQtions, and the Uſe of many 
Proofs, the Memory does not always ſo readily and exadly 


retain: therefore it comes to paſs, that this is more imperſec 
than intuitive Knowled 


ge, and Men embrace often Falſhood 
for Demonſtrations. 1 5 5 e 


fence the Mi- . 8. The Neceſſity of this intuitive Know- 
; 6 3 ledge, in each Step of ſcientifical or demonſtra- 


cognitis & tive Reaſoning, gave Occaſion, I imagine, to 


præconceſſis. that miſtaken Axiom, that all Reaſoning was es 


Precognitis, & præconceſſis: which bow far it i: 


miſtaken, I ſhall have Occaſion io ſhew more at large, when 


I come to conſider Propoſitions, and particularly thoſe Propo- 
fitions which are called Maxims, and to ſhew that it is by 3 


Miſtake, that they are ſuppoſed to be the Foundations of all our 
Knowledge and Reaſonings, | won 
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5, 9. It has been generally taken for granted, 
that Mathematicks one as cog of Join: N 
ſtrative Certainty: But to have ſuch an Agree- Quantity. 
ment or Diſagreement, as may intuitively be > 008 
ercei ved, being, as I imagine, not the Privilege of the Ida; 
of Number, Extenſion, and Figure alone, it may poſſibly be the 
Want of due Method and Application in us, and not of ſuffici- 
ent Evidence in Things, that Demonſtration has been thought 


to have ſo little to do in other Parts of Knowledge, and been 


ſcarce ſo much as aimed at by any but Mathematiciars. For 
whatever {deas we have, wherein the Mind can perceive the 
immediate Agreement or Diſagreement that is between them, 
there the Mind is capable of intuitive Knowledge; and where it 
can perceive the Agreement or Difagreement of any two Ideas, 
by an intuitive Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
they have with any intermediate /deas, there the Mind is ca- 
pable of Demonſtration, which is not limited to Ideas of Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Number, and their Modes. 

$. 10. The Reaſon why it has been generally „„ 
ſought for, and ſuppoſed to be only in thoſe, I Vn it has 
imagine has been, not only the general Uſefulneſs been jo thought 
of thoſe Sciences: but becauſe, in comparing 
their Equality or Exceis, the Modes of Numbers have every 
the leaſt difference very clear and perceivable : and tho? in Ex- 
tenſion, every the leaſt Exceſs is not ſo perceptible; yet the Mind 
has tound out Ways to examine. and diſcover demonſtratively _ 
the juſt Equality of two Angles or Extenſions, or Figures, and 
both theſe, i. e. Numbers and Figures, can be ſet down by viſi- 
ble and laſting Marks, wherein the Ideas under Conſideration | 
are perfectly determined, which for the moſt part they are not, 
where they are marked only by Names and Words. | 

$. 11, But in other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Modes and Differences 
are made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we have 
not ſo nice and accurate a Diſtinction of their Differences, as to 
perceive or find Ways to meaſure their juſt Equality, or the 
leaſt Differences. For thoſe other ſimple Ideas, being Appear- 
ances or Senſations, produced in us, by the Size, Figure, Num- 


der and Motion of Minute Corpuſcles ſingly inſenſible, their 
different Degrees alſo depend upon the Variation of ſome or all 
of thoſe Cauſes: which ſince it cannot be obſerved by us in 


Particles of Matter, whereof each is too ſubtle to be perceived, 
it is impoſſible for us to have any exact Meaſures of the diffe- 
rent Degrees of theſe ſimple Ideat. For ſuppoſing the Senſa- 


tion or /daz, we name N Biteneſt, be produced in us by a certain 


Number 
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Number of Globules, which having a Verticity about their | 
own Centers, ſtrike upon the Retina of the Eye, with a certain 
Degree of Rotation, as well as progreſſive Swiftneſs ; it will 


hence eaſily follow, that the more the ſuperficial Parts of an 


Body are ſo ordered, as to reflect the greater Number of Obe. a 
bules of Light, and to give them that proper Rotation, which 
is fit to produce this Senſation of White in us, the more Mt. 
will that Body appear, that from an equal Space ſends to the 

Retina the greater Number of ſuch Corpuſcles, with that pecu- 
liar ſort of Motion. I do not ſay, that the Nature of Light con- 
ſiſts in very ſmall round Globules, nor of Whiteneſs, in ſuch a | 
Texture of Parts as gives a certain Rotation to theſe Globules, | 
when it reflects them: for I am not now treating phyſically of | 
Light or Colours: But this, Ithink, I may ſay, That I cannot | 

(and I would be glad any one would make intelligible that he | 
did conceive how Bodies without us can any Ways affect our | 
Senſes) but by the immediate contact of the ſenſible Bodies 


themſelves, as in taſting and feeling or the impulſe of ſome in- 
ſenſible Particles coming from them, as in Secing, Hearing, 
and Smelling ; by the different impulſe of which Parts, cauſed 


by their different SIZe, Figure, and Motion, the Variety of 3 


Senſations is produced in us. 
FS. 12. Whether then they b 
they have a Verticity about their own Centers, that produce the 


Idea of Whiteneſs in us, this is certain, that the more Particles of 
Light are reflected from a Body, fitted to give them that pecu- 
| Har Motion, which produces the Senſation of Whiteneſs in us; 


and poſſibly too, the quicker that peculiar Motion is, the whiter 
does the Bcdy appear, from which the greater Number are re- 


flected, as is evident in the ſame Piece of Paper put in the Sun- 
beams, in the Shade, and in a dark Hole; in each of which, it 


will produce in us the Idea of Whiteneſs in far different Degrees. 


S. 13. Not knowing therefore what Number 
Why it bas of Particles, nor what Motion of them is fit to 


been ſa thought produce any preciſe Degree of Whiteneſs, we 


7” .cannot demonſtrate the certain Equality of any 
two Degrees of Whiteneſs, becauſe we have no certain Standard 
to meaſure them by, nor Means to diitinguiſh every the leaſt real 


Difference, the only Help we have being from our Senſes, which 


in this Point fail ys. But where the Difference is ſo great, as to 
produce in the Mind clearly diſtin. Ideas, whoſe Differences 


can be perfectly retained, there theſe Ideas of Colours, as we ſce 


in different Kinds, as Blue and Red, are as capable ef Demon- 


ſtration, as Ideas of Number and Extenſion. What I have here 


ſaid of TYhiteneſs and Colours, I think, holds true in all wo: 
9. 14. 


e Globules, or no; or whether 
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8. 14. Theſe two, (viz.) Intuition and Demon, 
fication, are the degrees of our Knowledge; what - 
cyer comes ſhort of one of theſe, with what Aſlur- 
ance ſoever embraced, is but Faith, or Opinion, 
put not Knowledge, at leaſt in all general 'T ruths. 
here is indeed, another Perception of the Mind, employed's about 
the particular Exiſtence of finite Beings without us; which going 
beyond bare Probability ; and yet not reaching g perfectly to either 
of the foregoing Degrees of Certainty, palles under the Nanie 
of Knowledge. There can be nothing more certain, than that 
the Idea we receive from an external Object is in our Airs; 
this is intuitive Knowledge. But whether there be any thing 
more than barely that Idea in our Minds, whether we can 


Senſitive 
1 
| Knowledge of | 
porticutar 
= ff ence, 


thence certainly infer the Exiſtence of any Thing without us, 


which correſponds to that Idea, is that, whereof ſome Men 


think there may be a Queſtion made; becauſe Men may have 


ſuch Ideas in their Minds, when no ſuch Thing exiſts, no ſuch 


Object affeQs their Senſes. But yet here, I think, we are pro- 


vided with an Evidence, that puts us paſt doubting: For I aſk 
any one, whether he be not invincibly conſcious to himſeli of 
a different Perception, when he looks on the Sun by Day, and 
thinks on it by Night; when he actually taſtes Wormwoad, Or 
ſmells a Roſe, or only thinks on that Savour, or Odour? We 
as plainly find the Difference there is between any Idea revived 


in our Minds by our own Memory, and actually coming into 


our Minds by our Senſes, as we do between any two diitin&t 


Ideas. If any one ſay a Dream may do the ſame Thing, and 


all theſe Ideas may be produced 1 in us without any external Ob— 
jects, he may pleaſe to Dream that I make him this Anſwer ; 
1. That it is no great Matter, whether I remove his Scruple, or 
no: Where all is but Dream, Reaſoning and Arguments are of 
no Uſe; Truth and Knowledge nothing. 2. That 1 believe 
he will allow a very manifeſt Difference between Dreaming ol 
being in the Fire, and being actually in it. But yet if he be 


reſolved to appear ſo ſceptical, as to maintain that what I call 


being actually in the Fire is nothing but a Dream; and that 
we cannot thereby certainly know, that any ſuch Thing as Fire 
actually exiſts without us: I antwer, That we cer rainly find- 
ing that Pleaſure or Pain follows upon the Application of cer- 
tain Objects to us, whole Exiſtence we perceive, or dream that 
we perceive, by our Senſes; this Certainty is as great as our 


Happineſs or Miſery, beyond which we have no Concernment - 


to know, or to be. So that, I think, we may add to the two for- 
mer Sorts of Knowledge, this alſo, of the Exiſtence of particu- 
lar 


+ 


| Knowledge not 
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lar external Objects, by that Perception and Conſciouſneſs ue 
have of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and allow theſe 


three Degrees of Knowledge, viz. Intuitive, Demonſtrative, and 


Senſitive : In each of which, there are different Degrees and 
Ways of Evidence and Certainty. TOE 
Y 15. But ſince our Knowledge is founded 
always char bn; and employed about our Ideas only, will it 
"are obs not follow from thence, that it is conformable 
Ideas areſo, to our Ideas; and that where our Ideas are clear 
| and diſtinc, or obſcure and confuſed, our Know- 
tedge will be ſo too? To which J anſwer, No: For our Know- 
tedge conſiſting in the Perception of the Agreement or Difagree- 


ment of any two eas, its Clearneſs or Obſcurity conſiſts in the 


Clearneis or Obſcurity of that Perception, and not in the 


Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideas themſelves; v. g. a Man 
that has as clear Ideas of the Angles of a Triangle, and of Equa- 
lity to two right ones, as any Mathematician in the World, 


may yet have but a yery obſcure Perception of their Agree- 
ment, and ſo have but a very obſcure Knowledge of it. But 


Ideas, which by Reaſon of their Obſcurity or otherwiſe, are 
confuſed, cannot produce any clear or diſtinct Knowledge; 
| becauſe as far as any Ideas are confuſed, ſo far the Mind can- 
not perceive clearly, whether they agree or diſagree. Or to 
_ expreſs the ſame Thing in a Way leſs apt to be miſunderſtood. 

He that hath not determined Ideas to the Words he uſes, can- 
not make Propoſitions of them, of whoſe Truth he can be 
certain. . 5 e 


OREN HERE ERR OE REI RENE HC HE I HERE 


HA p. Ii. 
Of the Extent of Human Knowledze.. 


& 1.7 Newledge, as has been ſaid, lying in the Perception 


ot the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of our 
Ideas, it iovliows from hence, That . „ 
Firſt, we can have Knowledge no farther than 


Firſt, no far- 
ther than wwe we have eas. 1 
have Ideas. 9. 2. Secondly, That we can have no Know- 


„ farther than we can have Perception of 


farther ban that Agreement, or Diſagreement : Which Per- 
aue can perceive ception being, 1. Either by Intuition, or the im- 


their Agreement mediate comparing any two Ideas; or, 2. By 


or Diſagreement Reaſon, 
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IP 


Reaſon, examining the Agreement or Dilagtcemient of tive 


Ideas, by the Interyention of ſome others: 


r, 3. By Sen ſa- 


tion, perceiving the Exiſtence ot particular ＋ bings, Hence it 


allo follows, 


g. 3. Thirdly, That we cannot have an in- 
tuitive Knowledge, that (ball extend itſelf to all 
cur Ideas, and all that we would know abcut 
them; becauſe we cannot examine and perceive 
all the Relations they have one to another by 
Juxta- poſition, or an immediate Compariton 


Thrird'y, In- 
tuilive Hnboabv- 
ledge exten!s 
itſelf not 10 a(t 
the Relations, t 


all our Ideas. 


one with another. Thus having the Teas of | 
an obtuſe, and an acute angled "Triangle, both drawn from 
equal Bates, and between Parallels, I can, by intuitive Know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other; but cannot that 
way know, whether they be equal or no; becauſe their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement in Equality, can never be perceived by 
an immediate comparing them: The Difference of Figure 
makes their Parts uncapable of an exact immediate Applica- 
tion; and therefore there is need of ſome inte ervening Quanti- 
ties to meaſure them by, which is Demonſtration, or rational 


Knowledge. 


S. 4. Fourthly, It follows alſo, from what is 
above obicrved, 


cannot reach to the whole Extent of our Ideas: 


Becauſe between two different Ideas we would 


that our rational Knowledge 


Fourth'y, Nor 
demunſtr ative 


Knoaulid, E. 


examine, we cannot always find ſuch Mediums, as we can 
connect one to another with an intuitive Knowledge, in all the 
Parts of the Deduction; and wherever that fails, e come 


ſhort of Knowledge and Demonſtration. 

& 5. Fifthly, Senſitive Knowledge, reaching no 
farther than the Exiſtence of Things, actually 
preſent to our Senſes, is yet much narrower 
than either of the former. | 

§. 6. From all which it is evident, that he 
Extent of our Knowledge, comes not only ſhort 
of the Reality of Things, but even of the Ex- 
tent of our own Ideas. 'Tho? our Knowledge 


be limited to our [deas, and cannot exceed them 


either in Extent or Perfection; and tho' theſe 


Fiſibly, Sen- 


ft tive Kno- 
ledge narroæp- 
er than either, 


Sixth'y, Our £ 
Knowledge 


therefore nar- 
ober than 


our Ideas. 


be very narrow Bounds, in relpe&t of the Extent of All-Being, 

and far ſhort of what we may juſtly imagine to be in ſome 
even created Underſtandings, not tied down to the dull and 
narrow Information, is to be received from ſome few, and not 
very acute Ways of Perception, ſuch as are cur Senſes; yet it 
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weuld be well with vs, if our Knowledge were but as large 
4> cur Ideas, and there were not many Doubts: and Enquiries 
concerning the Ideas we have, whereof we are not, nor I be- 
lieve ever ſhall be in this World, reſolved. Nevertheleſs, I 
do not queſtion, but that Human Knowledge, under the 
prefent eum ces of our Beings and Conſtitutions, may 
= caried much terther, than it hitherts has been, if Men 
Would ſincerely, and with Freedom of Mind, employ all 
nat Induſtry arid Labour of Thought, in improving the 
Means of ee ruth, which they do for the Co- 
touring or Support of Falfhood, to maintain a Syſtem, Inte- 
reſt or Party, they are once engaged in. But yet after all, 


1 think, I may, without Injury to Human Perfection, de 


3 that our Knowledge would never reach to all 
we might defire to know concerning thoſe /deas we have; 
ror be hy to ſurmount all the Difficulties, and reſolve all 
the Queſtions might ariſe concerning any of them. We 
have the Ideas of a Square, a Circle, and Equality; and 


vet perhaps, ſhall neyer be able to find a Circle equal to a 
Square, and certainly know that it js ſo. We have the 


Ideas of Matter and Thinking, * but poſſibly ſhall never be 


able to know, whether any mere material Being thinks 


or 


—— * 


* Azainft that Aion of Mr. * FI poſſibly awe 2 ne der 


Je able ts know 1obether any mere material Being thinks or no, &c. the 
75 thus: / If this be true, then for all that we can 
know by our Wdeas of Matter and 1 hinking, Matter may have a Power 


of Thinking : And FA this hold, then it is impoſſible to prove a ſpiritual Sub- 


Biſhop of Wor ceſler ar 


ſlance in us, from the Idea f Thirking : For how can wwe be aſſured by 


our Ideas, that Cod hath not given ſuch a Power of Thinking, to Matter 


8 


fo diſfpojed as our Bodies are? V.  fpecially fince it is 


f Eſſay of ſaid}, That in reſpe@ of our Notions, it is not 


Human Un- „much more remote from our Comprehenſion to 
derſt. B. 4. *© conceive that God can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 

. to our Idea of Matter a Faculty of Thinking, 
| « than that he ſhould fuperadd to it another Sub- 


« ſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking.“ M hoewer aſſerts this can ne- 
wer frohe a ſpiritual Sy bllance in us from a Faculty of Thinking, becauſe 


be cannot Low fr om the Idea of Mutter and Thinking, that Matter 1 


diſpoſed cannot think. And he cannot be certain, that God hath not 
framed the 1 atter of our Bodies ſo as to be capable of it. 


To which Mr. Locke|| anſwers thus: Here your Lord- 
In his frft ſhip argues, that upon my Principles it cannot be pro- 


Letter to the dell that there is a ſpiritual Subftance in us. To which, 


Eiſtop of Wor- give me leave, with Submiſſion, to lay, That I think. 


13 
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it may be proved from my Principles, and I think | | 
have hoes it ; and the Proof in hs Book ſtands thus: 8 p. 64. 
Firſt, we experiment in ourſelves Thinking The . 
Idea of this Action or Mode of Thinking is inconſiſtent with the Idea 
of Self- Subſiſtence, and therefore has a neceſſary Connection with a 
Support or Subject of Inheſion: The Idea of that Support is what we 
call Subftance ; and fo from Thinking experimented. in us, we have a 
Proof of a thinking Subſtance in us, which in my Senſe is a Spirit. A- 
gainſt this your Lordſhip will argue, That by what I have faid of the 
Poſſibility that God may, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd to Matter a Fa- 
culty of Thinking, it can never be proved that there is a ſpiritual 
Subſtance in us, becauſe upon that Suppoſttion, it is poſſible it may 
be a material Subſtance that thinks in us. I grant it; but add, that 
the general Idea of Subſtance being the ſame every where, the Modifi- 
cation of Thinking, or the Power of Thinking, joined to it, makes it 
a Spirit, without conſidering what other Modifications it has, as, whe- 
ther it has the Modification of Solidity, or no. As, on the other fide, Sub- 
ſtance that has the Modification of Solidity, is Matter, whether it has 
the Modification of Thinking, or no. And therefore, if your Lord- 
ſhip means by a Spiritual, an immaterial Subſtance, I grant I have 
not proved, nor upon my Principles can it be proved, (your Lord- 
ſhip meaning, as I think you do, demonſtratively proved) That there 
is an immaterial Subſtance in us that thinks. Tho' I _ Ce 

preſume, from what I have ſaid about the Suppoſi- B. 4. C. 10. 
tion of a Syſtem of Matter, Thinking (which there F. 16. 

_ demonſtrates that God is immaterial) will prove it 

in the higheſt Degree probable, that the 3 Subſtance in us is 

immaterial. But your Lordſhip thinks not Probability enough, and 
by charging the Want of Demonſtration upon my Principles, that the 
thinking Thing in us is immaterial, your Lordſhip ſeems to cor- 
clude it demonſtrable from Principles of Philoſophy. That Demon- 
{tration I ſhould with Joy receive from your Lordſhip, | | 
or any one. For tho” all the great Ends of Morali- B. 4. C. 3, 
ty and Regen are well enough ſecured without it, §. 6. 
as I have ſhewn, yet it would be a great advance 
of our Knowledge in Nature and Philoſophy. | EI; 

To what J have faid in my Book, to thew that all the great Ends 
of Religion and Morality are ſecured barely by the Immortality of 
the Soul, without a neceſſary Suppoſition that the Soul is immaterial, 
I crave leave to add, That Immortality may and ſhall be annexed to 
that, which in its own Nature is neither 1unmaterial - — 
nor immortal, as the Apoſtle expreſly declares in * 1 Cor. xv. 53. 
theſe Words, For this Corruptible muſt put on Incor- 
ruption, and this Mortal muſt put on Immortality. 

Perhaps my uſing the Word Spirit for a thinking Subſtance, with- 
out excluding Matenality out of it, will be thought too great a Li- 
berty, and ſuch as deſerves Cenſure, becauſe I leave Immateriality 
out of the Idea J make it a Sign of, I readily own, that Words 


jh:uld iſ 
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thould be ſparingly ventured on in a Senſe wholy new); and nothing 
but abiolute neceſlity can excuſe the Boldneſs of ufing any Term, 
in a Senſe whereof we can produce no Example. But in the preſent 
Cale, I think I have great Authorities to juſtify me. The Soul is 


agreed on all Hands, to be that in us which thinks. And he that 


will look into the firſt Book of Cicero's Tuſculan Queſtions, and into 
the fixth Book of Virgil's Aneid, will find, that theſe two great 
Men, who of all the Romans beſt underſtood Philoſophy, thought, of 


at leaſt did not deny the Soul to be a fubtile Matter which might 
| come under the Name of Aura or Ignis, or Ather, and this Soul they 


both of them called Spiritus; in the Notion of which, it is plain, 
they included only thought and active Motion, without the total 
Excluſion of Matter. Whether they thought right in this, I do not 
fay ; that is not the Queſtion ; but whether they ſpoke properly, 
when they called an active, thinking, ſubtile Subſtance, out of which 


they excluded only groſs and palpable Matter, Spiritus, Spirit. 1 
think that no body will deny, That if any amony the Romans can be 


allowed to ſpeak properly, Tully and Virgil are the two who may 
moſt ſecurely be depended on for it: And one of them ſpeaking of 
the Soul, ſays, Dum ſpiritus hos reget artus ; and the other, Vita con- 


tinetur corpore & ſpiritu. Where it is plain, by Corpus, he means 
(as generally every where) only groſs Matter that may be felt and _ 


handled, as appears by theſe Words, Si cor, aut ſanguis, aut cere- 


Brum eſt animus ; certe quoniam eſt Corpus, interibit cum reliquo Cor- 


pore; ft anima 75 forte diſſipabitur; ft ignis, extinguetur. Tuſc. Queſt. 
L 4 6 $1- HM | BY” 
Aura or Breath. And the Foundation of that his Diſtinction of the 
Soul, from that which he calls Corpus or Body, he gives a little 
lower in theſe Words Tanta ejus tenuitas ut fugiat aciem, ib. c. 22. 
Nor was it the Heathen World alone that had this Notion of Spirit; 


the moſt enlightened of all the antient People of 


| Ecll. iii. 19. God, Solomon himſelf, fpeaks after the fame Manner, 
That which befalleth the Sons of Men, befalleth Beaſts, 


_ one thing befalleth them; as the one dieth, fo dieth the other, 


| yea, they bade all one Spirit. So I tranſlate the He- 
Ver. 21. brew Word nm here, for fo I find it tranſlated the 


very next Verſe but one; Who knoweth the Spirit of a 
Man that goeth upward, and the Spirit of a Beaft that goeth down to 
the Earth? In which place it is plain, that Solomon applies the 


55 Word nn, and our Tranflators of him the Word Spirit, to a Sub- 


ſtance, out of which, Immateriality was not wholly excluded, unleſs the 


Spirit of a Beaſt that goeth doxznwards to the Earth be Immaterial. 


| Nor did the Way of ſpeaking in our Saviour's Time 
Ch. xxiv. 37. vary from this: St. Luke tells us, That when our 


| Saviour after his Reſure&ion, ſtood in the midſt of 
them, they were affrighted, and ſuppoſed that they had ſeen xredha, 


the Greek Word which always anſwers Sirit in Engliſh ; and fo the 


Tranſlators of the Bible render it here, They ſuppoſed that they had 


ſeen 


ere Cicero oppoſes Corpus to Ignis and Anima, 1, e. 
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ſeen a Spirit. But our Saviour ſays to them, Behold my Hands and my 
Feet, that it is I myſelf ; handle me and ſee ; for a Spirit hath not Fleſh 
and Bones, as you ſee me have. Which Words of our Saviour put the 
fame Diſtinction between Body and Spirit, that Cicero did in the Place 
above-cited, viz. That the one was a groſs Compages that could be 
felt and .handled ; and the other ſuch as Vigil deferibes the Ghoſt or 
Soul of Anchiſes. . | 
1 Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum, 

Lib. VI. Ter fruſtra comprenſa manus effugit imago, 

. Par levibus wventis volucrique ſimillima ſomno. 

I would not be thought hereby to ſay, That Spirit never does ſig- 
nify a purely immaterial Subſtance. In that Senſe the Scripture, I 
take it, ſpeaks, when it ſays, God is 4 Spirit ; and in that Senſe I have 
uſed it ; and in that Senſe I have proved from my Principles that there 

is a ſpiritual Subſtance ; and am certain that there is a ſpiritual imma- 
terial Subftance : which is, I humbly conceive, a direct Anſwer to your 
Lordſhip's Queſtion in the Beginning of this Argument, vis. Huw awe 
come 10 be certain that there are ſpiritual Subſiances, ſuppoſing this Prin- 
ciple 10 be true, that the ſimple Ideas by Senſation and Reflection, are the 
ſole Matter and Foundation of all our Reaſoning? But this hin- 
ders not, but that if God, that infinite, omnipotent, and perfectly 
immaterial Spirit, ſhould pleaſe to give to a Syſtem of very ſubtile 
Matter, Senſe and Motion, it might, with Propriety of Speech, be 
called Spirit, tho Materiality were not excluded out of its complex 
Idea. Your Lordſhip proceeds, It is ſaid indeed elſewhere, That it is re- 
pugnant to the Idea of ſenſeleſs Matter, that it ſhould 

put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, and Knowledge. But B. 4. C. 10. 

this doth not reach the preſen! Caſe; which is not what &. 5. 
Matter can do of itfelf, but what Matter prepared by an 
omnipotent Hand can do. And what Certainty can we have that he hath 
not done it? We can have none from the Ideas, for thoſe are given up in 
this Caſe, and conſequent'y aue can have no Certainty, upon theſe Prin- 
ciples, whether we have any ſpiritual Subſtance within us or not. 

_ Your Lordſhip in this Paragraph proves, that from what I fay, We 
can have no Certainty whether we hawe any ſpiritual Subſtance in us or 
not. If by ſpiritual Subſtance your Lordſhip means an immaterial Sub- 
ſtance in us, as you ſpeak, p. 246. I grant what your Lordſhip ſays 
is true, That it cannot upon theſe principles be demonſtrated. But I muſt 
crave leave to fay at the ſame time, That upon theſe Principles it can 
be proved, to the higheſt Degree of Probability. If by /piritual Sub- 
 flance your Lordſhip means a thinking Subſtance, I muſt diſſent from 
your Lordſhip, and ſay, That we can have a Certainty upon my Prin- 
ciples, that there is a ſpiritual Subſtance in us. In ſhort, my Lord, 
upon my Principles, i. e. from the Idea of Thinking, aue can bawe a Cer- 
tainty that there is a thinking Subſtance in us; from hence we have 
2 Certainty that there is an eternal thinking Subſtance. This thinking 
Subſtance, which bas been from Eternity, I have proved to be immate- 
rial, This eternal, immaterial, thinking Subſtance, bas put into us a 
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thinking Subſtance, which, whether it be a material or immatetia! 


Subſtance, cannot be infallibly demonſtrated from our Ideas; though 


from them it may be proved, that it is to the higheſt Degree probable _ 


that it fs immaterial. | | | 

Again, the Biſhop of //:rcefter undertakes to prove from Mr. Lcke'”s 
Principles, that we may be certain, That the firſt eternal thinking 
Being or omnipotent Spirit cannot, if he would, give to certain 
*« Syſtems of created ſenſible Matter, put together as he ſees fit, fone 
„ Degrees of Senſe, Perception, and Thought. 1 
To which Mr. Locke has made the following Anſwer in his thicd 
Lener; p.:396, , , if | ET, 

Your firſt Argument I take to be this: That according to me, the 
Knowledge we have being by our Ideas, and our Idea of Matter in 
general being a ſolid Subitance, and our Idea of Body a ſolid ex- 
tended figured Subſtance; if I admit Matter to be capable of Think- 


ing, I confound the Idea of Matter with the Idea of a Spirit: TO 


which J anſwer, No, no more than I confound the Idea of Matter 
with the Idea of an Horfe, when I ſay that Matter in general is a 
felid exten-ied Subſtance z and that an Horſe is a material Animal, oi 
an extended ſolid Subſtance with Senfe and ſpontaneous Motion. 
The Idea of Matter is an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever there 


is ſuch a Subſtance, there is Matter, and the Eſſence of Matter, what- 


ever other Qualities, not contained in that Effence, it ſhall pleaſe God 


to ſuperaddioit. For Example, God creates an extended ſolid Sub- 


ftance, without the ſuperadding any Thing elfeto it, and ſo we may con- 


fider it at reſt: To ſome Parts of it he ſuperadds Motion, but it has fti]} 
the Efſence of Matter: Other Parts of it he frames into Plants, with all 


the Excellencies of Vegetation, Life, and Beauty, which is to be found 


in a Roſe or Peach Tree, c. above the Eſſence of Matter in general, 
but it is ſtill but Matter: To other Parts he adds Senfe and ſpontaneous 
Motion, and thoſe other Properties that are to be found in an Elephant, 
Hitherto it is not doubted but the Power of God may go, and that the 


Properties of a Roſe, a Peach, or an Elephant, ſuperadded to Matter, 


change not the Properties of Matter; but Matter is in theſe Things 
Matter eſtill. But if one venture to go one ſtep farther and ſay, God 


may give to Matter, Thought, Reaſon, and Volition, as well as Senſe 


and Spontaneous Motion, there are Men ready preſently to limit the 
Power of the omnipotent Creator, and tell us he cannot do it; becauſe 
it deftroys the Effence, or changes the eſſential Properties of Matter. To 


make good which Aﬀertion, they have no more to ſay, but that 


bought and Reaſon are not incinded in the Eſſence of Matter. I 


grant it; but whatever Excellency, not contained in its Eſſence, be 
 tuperadded to Matter, it does not deſtroy the Eſſence of Matter, if 


it lea ves it an extended ſolid Subſtance ; wherever that is, there is 
the Eſſence of Matter: And if every Thing of greater Perfection, ſu- 
peradded to ſuch a Subſtance, deſtroys the Eſſence of Matter, what 


will become of the Eſſence of Matter in a Plant or an Animal, whoſe 


Properties far exceed thote of 3 mere extended ſolid Subſtance? 


But 
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But it is farther urged that we cannot conceive how Matter can think, 
| grant it; but to argue ſrom thence, that God therefore car not give 
to Matter a Faculty of N. is to ſay God's Omnipotency is limit- 
ed to a narroẽ Compaſs, becauſe Man's Underſtanding is ſo; and brings 
down God's infinite Power to the Size of our Capacities. If God can 
ive no Power to any Parts of Matter, but what Men can account for 
Lo the Eſſence of Matter in general; if all ſuch Qualitities and Pro- 
perties muſt deſtroy the Eſſence, or change the eſſent al Properties of 
Matter, which are to our Conceptions above it, and we cannot con- 
ceive to be the natural Conſequence of that Eſſence; it is plain, that 
the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed, and its eſſential Properties changed, 
in moſt of the ſenſible Parts of this our Syſtem For it is viſible, that all 
the Planets have Revolutions about cerzain remote Centers, which I 
would have any one explain, or make conceivable by the bare Eſſence, 
or natural Powers depending on the Eſſence of Matter in general, 
without ſomething added to that Eſſence, which we cannot conceive ; 
for the moving of Matter in a crooked Line, or the Attraction of 
Matter by Matter, is all that can be ſaid in the Caſe ; either of which 
it is above our Reach to derive from the Eſſence of Matter or 8 
in general; tho' one of theſe two muſt unavoidably be allowed to be 
ſuperadded in this Inſtance to the Eſſence of Matter in general. The 
| Omnipotent Creator adviſed not with us in the making of the World, 
and his Ways are not the leſs excellent, becauſe they are paſt our 
| finding" out. VVA 5 | St es. 
| In the next place, the vegetable Part of the Creation is not doubted 
| to be wholly Material; and yet he that will look into it; will obſerve 
| Excellencies and Operations in this part of Matter which he will not 
| find contained in the Effence of Matter in general, nor be able to con- 
| ceive how they can be produced in it. And will he therefore ſay, 
| That the Eſſence of Matter is deſtroyed in them, becauſe they have 
| Properties and Operations not contained in the Eſſential Properties of 
| Matter as Matter, nor explicable by the Eſſence of Matter in general? 
| Let us advance one Step farther, and we ſhall in the Animal World | 
meet with yet greater Perfections and Properties, no ways explicable 19 
by the Eſſence of Matter in general. If the Omnipotent Creator had 
bot ſuperadded to the Earth, which produced the irrational Animals, 
| | Qualities far ſurpaſſing thoſe of the dull dead Earth, out of which 
IF they were made, Life, Senſe, and ſpontaneous Motion, nobler 9 75 - 
FF lities than were before in it, it had till remained rude ſenſeleſs Mat- 
| ter: and if to the Individuals of each Species, he had not ſuperadded 
| 2 Power of Propagation, the Species had periſhed with thoſe Indivi- 
. | duals: But by theſe Eſſences or Properties of each Species, ſuperad- 
* I 4d to the Matter which they were made of, the Eſſence or Proper- 
des of Matter in general were not deſtroyed or changed, any more 
than any thing that was in the Individuals before, was deftroyed or 
changed by the Power of Generation, ſuperadded to them by the firſt 
| BenediQtion of the Almighty. 15 5 
Inn all ſuch Caſes, the ſuperinducement of greater Perfections and 
t | nobler Qualities; deſtroys nothing of the Eſſence or Perfections that 
| vere there before; unleſs there can be ſhewed a manifeſt Repugnancy 
Ver. II. ” L 2566 between 


CS - 5 - -- 
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between them : But all the Proof offered for that, is only, That we 
cannot conceive how Matter, without ſuch ſuperadded perfections, 
can produce ſuch Effects; which is, in Truth, no more than to ſay, 
Matter in general, or every part of Matter, as Matter has them not; 
but is no Reaſon to prove, that God, if he pleaſes, cannot ſuperadd 
them to ſome parts of Matter, unleſs it can be proved to be a Contra- 
diction, that God ſhould give to ſome parts of Matter, Qualities and 
Perfections, which Matter in general has not; tho? we cannot con- 
ceive how Matter is inveſted with them, or how it operates by Virtue 
of thoſe new Endowments ; nor is it to be wondered that we cannot, 
whilſt we limit all its Operations to thoſe Qualities it had before, and 
would explain them by the known Properties of Matter in general, 
without any ſuch ſuperinduced Perfection. For if this be a right 
Rule of Reaſoning, to deny a thing to be, becauſe we cannot con- 
ceive the manner how it comes to be; I ſhall deſire them who uſe it, 
to ſtick to this Rule, and ſee what Work it will make both in Di- 
vinity, as well as Philoſophy ; and whether they can advance any 
thing more in favour of Scepticiſm ? | 1 85 : 
For to keep within the preſent Subject of the Power of Thinking 
and Self- motion, beſtowed by Omnipotent Power on ſome Parts of 


| Matter: The Objection to this is, I cannot conceive how Matter ſhould 


think. What is the Conſequence ? Ergo, God cannot give it a Power 
to think. Let this ſtand for a good Reaſon, and then proceed in 
other Caſes by the ſame. You cannot conceive how Matter can at- 
tract Matter at any Diſtance, much leſs. at the Diſtance of 1,000,000 

Miles ; Ergo, God cannot give it fuch a Power : You cannot conceive 


| how Matter ſhould feel, or move itſelf, or affect an immaterial Being, 


or be moved by it; Ergo, God cannot give it ſuch Powers: Which is 
in Effect to deny Gravity, and the Revolution of the Planets about the 

Sun; to make Brutes mere machines, without Senſe or ſpontaneous 
Motion ; and to allow Man neither Senſe nor voluntary Motion. 

Let us apply this Rule one Degree further. You cannot conceive 
how an extended ſolid ſubſtance ſhould think, therefore God cannot 
make it think : Can you conceive how your own Soul, or any Sub- 
ſtance, thinks? You find indeed that you think, and fo do I; but! 
want to be told how the Action of Thinking is performed: This, I 

confeſs is beyond my Conception; and I would be glad any one, who 
conceives it, would explain it to me. God, I find, has given me this 
Faculty; and ſince I cannot but be convinced of his Power in this In- 
ſtance, which tho' I every Moment experiment in myſelf, yet I can- 
not conceive the manner of it; what would it be leſs than an inſolent 
Abſurdity, to deny his Power in other like Caſes, only for this Reaſon, 

becauſe I cannot conceive the Manner how? _ PL 
To explain this matter a little farther ; God has created a Sub- 
ſtance; let it be for example, a ſolid extended Subſtance. Is God 
bound to give it, beſides Being, a Power of Action? That, I think, 
no-body will fay : He therefore may leave it in a State of Inactivity, 
and it will be nevertheleſs a Subſtance ; for Action is not neceſſary to 
the Being of any Subſtance, that God dogs create, God has _— 
| | WIG 
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wiſe created and made to exiſt, de novo, an immaterial - Subſtance, 
; which will not loſe its Being of a Subſtance, though God ſhould be- 
; ſtow on it nothing more but this bare Being, without giving it any 
Activity at all. Here are now two diſtin Subſtances, the one Ma- 
| terial, the other Immaterial, both in a State of perfect InaQtivity,/ 


d Now I aſk, What Power God can give to one of theſe Subſtances 
. (ſuppoſing them to retain the ſame diſtin Natures, that they had as 
5 Subſtances. in their State of InaQtivity) which he cannot give to the 
t, other ? In that State, it is plain, neither of them thinks; for Think- 
a ing being an Action, it cannot be denied, that God can put an end 
1] to any Action of any created Subſtance, without annihilating of the 
ie dubſtance whereof it is an Action; and if it be fo, he can alſo create 
5 or give Exiſtence to ſuch a Subſtance, without giving that Subſtance 
it, any Action at all. By the ſame Reaſon it is plain, that neither of 
"i them can move itſelf ; Now, I would aſk, why Omnipotency cannot 
ny give to either of theſe Subftances, which are equally in a State of 
perfect Inactivity, the ſame Power that it can give to the other? 
ng Let it be for Example, that of ſpontaneous or Self-motion, which 1s 
of power that it is ſuppoſed God can give to an unſolid Subſtance, but 
als Lenied that he can give to a ſolid Subſtance. + VV 
wer | If it be aſked, why they limit the Omnipotency of God, in refe- 
in Wrence to the one rather than the other of theſe Subſtances ? All that 
at- can be ſaid to it is, That they cannot conceive, how the ſolid Subſtance 
zoo Whhould be ever able to move itſelf. And as little, fay I, are they able 
ive Joo conceive, how a created unſolid Subſtance ſhould move itſelf. But 
ing, dere may be ſomething in an immaterial Subſtance, that you do not 
his now. I grant it; and in a material one too: For Example, Gravi- 
the Nation of Matter towards Matter, and in the ſeveral Proportions ob- 
ous ervable, inevitably ſhews, that there is ſomething in Matter that we 
| do not underſtand, unleſs we can conceive Self- motion in Matter; or 
eive n inexplicable and inconceivable Attraction in Matter, at immenſe _ 
nnot Halmoſt incomprehenſible Diſtances : It muſt therefore be confeſſed, 
Sub- bat there is ſomething in ſolid, as well as unſolid Subſtances, that we 
ut I o not underftand. But this we know, that they may each of them 
is, I {Wwe their diſtinct Beings, without any Activity ſuperadded to them, 
who [{nleſs you will deny, That God can take from any Being its Power of 
> this eting, which it is probable will be thought too preſumptuous for 
s In- y one to do; and I ſay, it is as hard to conceive Self-motion in a 
can- [{Kreated immaterial, as in a material Being, conſider it how you will: 
lent nd therefore this is no Reaſon to deny Omnipotency to be able to 
aſon, ire a Power of Self. motion to a material Subſtance, if he pleaſes, as 
Nell as to an immaterial ; ſince neither of them can have it from 
Sub- bemſelves, nor can we conceive how it can be in either of them. 
God The fame is viſible in the other Operation of Thinking; both theſe 
hink, Nubſtances may be made, and exift without Thought; neither of 
ivity, em has, or can have the Power of Thinking from itſelf: God may 
y to e it to either of them, according to the good Pleaſure of his Om- 
like- {potency ; and in whichever of them it is, it is equally beyond our 
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Capacity to conceive, how either of theſe Subſtances thinks. But for 
that Reaſon, to deny that God, who had Power enough to give them 
both a Being out of nothing, can, by the ſame Omnipotency, give 
them what other Powers and Perfections he pleaſes, has no better 

Foundation than to deny his Power of Creation, becauſe we cannot 
conceive how it is performed; and there, at laſt, this way of Reaſon- 
ing muſt terminate. | 


That Omnipotency cannot make a Subſtance to be ſolid and not 


ſolid at the fame time, I think with due Reverence, we may ſay; but 
that a ſolid Subſtance may not have Qualities, Perfections, and 
Powers, which have no natural or viſibly neceſſary Connection with 
Solidity and Extenſion, is too much. for us (who are but of Yeſterday, 
and know nothing) to be poſitive in. If God cannot join Things 

together by Connections inconceivable to us, we muſt deny even the 
Conſiſtency and Being of Matter itſelf ; fince every Particle of it, 
8 Bulk, has its Parts connected by ways inconceivable to 
us. 


that all the Difficulties that are raiſed againſt the Thinking of 


Matter, from our Ignorance, or narrow Conceptions, ſtand not at al 
in the way of the Power of God, if he pleaſes to ordain it ſo ; nor prove 
any thing againſt his having actually endued ſome Parcels of Matter, 
ſo diſpoſed as he thinks fit, with a Faculty of thinking, till it can be 
ſhewn, that it contains a Contradiction to ſuppoſe it. : 
Though to me Senſation be comprehended under Thinking in gene- 
ral, yet, in the foregoing Diſcourſe, I have ſpoke of Senſe in Brutes, 
as diſtin from Thinking: Becauſe your Lordſhip, as I remember, 
ſpeaks of Senſe in Brutes. But here I take Liberty to obſerve, 
That if your Lordſhip allows Brutes to have Senſation, it wil 
follow, either that God can and doth give to ſome Parcels of Matte 
2 Power of Perception and Thinking; or that all animals have in- 
material, and conſequently, according to your Lordſhip, immort 
Souls, as well as Men; and to ſay that Fleas and Mites, c. hare 
zmmortal Souls as well as Men, will poſſibly be looked on as going: 
great way to ſerve an Hypotheſis. „ 


I have been pretty large in making this Matter plain, that they wi | 


are ſo forward to beſtow hard Cenſures or Names on the Opinions d 
thoſe who differ from them, may conſider whether ſometimes they ar 


not more due to their own ; and that they may be perſuaded a lit: 
to temper that Heat, which ſuppoſing the Truth in their current O. 


nions, gives them. (as they think) a Right to lay what Imputation 
they pleaſe on thoſe who would fairly examine the Grounds. they ſtand 
upon. For talking with a Suppoſition and Inſinuations, that Trut 


and Knowledge, nay and Religion too ſtands and falls with the I 


Syſtems, is at beſt but an imperious way of begging the Queſtio! 


and e themſelves, under the Pretence of Zeal for the Cauf 


of God, a Title to Infallibility. It is very becoming that Men: 
Zeal for Truth ſhould go as far as their Proofs, but not go for Prook 
themſelves. He that attacks received Opinions, with any thing bu 


fair Arguments, may, I own, be juſtly ſuſpected not to mean well, uf 
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to be led by the Love of Truth; but the ſame may be ſaid of him too 
who ſo defends them. An Error is not the better for being common 
nor Truth the worſe for having lain neglected: And if it were put to 
the Vote any where in the World, I doubt, as Things are managed, 
whether Truth would have the Majority, at leaſt, whilſt the Autho« 
rity of Men, and not the Examination of Things, muſt be its Meaſure. 
The Imputation of Scepticiſm, and thoſe broad Inſinuations to render 
what I have writ ſuſpected, ſo frequent, as if that were the great Buſi- 
neſs of all this Pains you have been at about me, has made me ſay 
thus much, my Lord, rather as my Senſe of the Way to eftabliſh Truth 
in its full Force and Beauty, than that I think the World will need to 
have any thing ſaid to it, to make it diſtinguiſh between your Lord- 
ſhip's and my Deſign in Writing, which therefore I ſecurely leave to 
the Judgment of the Reader, and return to the Argument in Hand, 
What 1 have above ſaid, I take to be a full Anſwer to all that your 
Lordſhip would infer from my Idea of Matter, of Li- | I 
berty, of Identity, and from the Power of abſtracting. * x Anſ. 
You aſk, * How can my Idea of Liberty agree with the p. 73. 
Idea that Bodies can operate only by Motion and Impulſe? %=Þo=X#= 
Anſ. By the Omnipotency of God, who can make all things agree, that 
involve not a Contradiction. Tis true, I fay, © + That | 


Bodies operate by Impulſe, and nothing elſe.” And + Eſſay, B. 2. 


ſo I thought when I writ it, and can yet conceive Ch. 8. . 11. 
no other way of their Operation. But I am ſin ne 
convinced by the judicious Mr. Newton's incomparable Book, that it 
is too bold a Preſumption to limit God's Power in this Point, by my 
narrow Conceptions, The Gravitation of Matter towards Matter, by 


| ways unconceivable to me, is not only a Demonſtratien that God can, 
if he pleaſes, put into Bodies Powers, and Ways of Operation, above 


what can be derived from our Idea of Body, or can be explained by 
what we know of Matter, but alſo an unqueſtionable, and every where 
viſible, Inſtance, that he has done ſo. And therefore in the next 


| Edition of my Book, I will take care to have that Paſſage reQified, 


As to Self-conſciouſneſs, your Lordſhip aſks, f What | 
is there like Self-conſciouſneſs in Matter? Nothing at all 4 1 Anſ. 
in Matter as Matter. But that God cannot beſtow on p. 74. 
ſome Parcels of Matter a Power of Thinking, and 5 
with it Self- conſcieuſneſs, will never be proved by || Ibid. 
aſking, || Hoxw is it poſſible to apprehend that mere Body 


ſheuld perceive that it doth perceive £ The Weakneſs of our Apprehen- 


fion I grant in the Caſe: I confeſs as much as you pleaſe, that we can- 

not conceive how a ſolid, no nor how an unſolid created Sub/fance 

thinks ; but this Weakneſs of our Apprehenfions reaches not the 

Power of God, whoſe Weakneſs is ſtronger than any thing in Men, 
Your Argument from Abſtradtion, we have in this 


Queſtion, * If it may be in the Power Z Matter to * 1 Auf. 
1 


think, haw comes it to be ſo impoſſible for ſuch organi- p. 76. 
ved Bodies as the Brutes baue, to enlarge their Ideas 3 


% 
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* 


y Abſtraction? Anſ. This ſeems to ſuppoſe, that I place Thinking 
within the natural Power of Matter. If that be your Meaning, my 
Lord, I neither ſay, nor ſuppoſe, that all Matter has naturally in 


it a 
Faculty of Thinking, but the direct contrary. But if you mean that 


certain Parcels of Matter, ordered by the Divine Power, as ſeems ft 


to him, may be made capable of receiving from his Omnipotency the 
Faculty of Thinking; that, indeed, I ſay, and that being granted, 
the Anſwer to your Queſtion is eaſy; ſince, if Omnipotency can give 


thought to any ſolid Subſtance, it is not hard to conceive, that God 


may give that Faculty in a higher or lower Degree, as it pleaſes 
him, who knows what Diſpoſition of the Subject is ſuited to ſuch a 


particular way or degree of Thinking. 


Another Argument to prove, That God cannot endue any Parcel of 
Ws, Matter with the Faculty of Thinking, is taken from 
* 1 Lett. thoſe Words of mine, * where I ſhew, by what Con- 
p. 139. nection of Ideas we may come to know, that God 

is an immaterial Subſtance, They are theſe, The 


ww Idea of an eternal actual knowing Being, with the Idea of Imma- 


* teriality, by the Intervention of the Idea of Matter, and of its aQu- 
155 Dal Diviſion, Diviſibility, and want of Perception,” 
+ 1 Anſw. Oc. From whence your Lordſhip thus argues, + Here 


p. 77. he want of Perception is owned to be ſo efſential to Mai. 


ter, that God is therefore concluded to be immaterial. 
Anſw. Perception and Knowledge in that one eternal Being, where 


it has its Source, it is viſible muſt be eſſentially inſeparable from it; 


therefore the actual want of Perception in ſo great part of the par- 


ticular Parcels of Matter is a Demonſtration, that the firſt Being, from 


whom Perception and Knowledge is inſeparable, is not Matter : How 
far this makes the want of Perception an eſſential Property of Matter, 


I will not diſpute ; it ſuffices that it ſhews, That Perception is not an 


eſſential Property. of Matter; and therefore Matter cannot be that 
eternal original Being, to which Perception and Knowledge is eſſen- 
tial. Matter, I fay, naturally is without Perception: Ergo, ſays your 
Lordſhip, want of Perception is an eſſential Property of Matter, and 
Cod does not change the ¶ ential Properties of Things, their Nature re- 


maining. From whence you infer, that God cannot beſtow on any 


Parcel of Matter (the Nature of Matter remaining) a Faculty of 
Thinking. If the Rulcs of Logic, ſince my Days, be not changed, I 
may ſafely deny this Conſequence. For an Argument that runs thus, 
God does not; Ergo, he cannot, I was taught when I firſt came to the 
REN __ Univerſity, would not hold. For I never ſaid God did; 
t B. 4. C. 3. but, That I ſee no Contradiction in it, that he 
8 
|  & lefs Matter a Faculty of Thinking ;” and i-know 
nobody, before Des Cartes, that ever pretended to ſhew that (hers 


was any Contradiction in it. So that at worſt, my not being ble 


ſee in Matter any ſuch Incapacity, as makes it impoſſible for Omi 
potency to beſtow on it a Faculty of Thinking, makes me op. 


ſhould if he pleaſed, give to ſome Syſtems of ſenſe 
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only to the Carteſians. For, as far as I have ſeen or heard, the Fathers 
of the Chriſtian Church never pretended to demonſtrate that Mat- 
ter was incapable to receive a Power of Senſation, Perception and 
Thinking, from the Hand of the Omnipotent Creator. Let us 
therefore, if you pleaſe, ſuppoſe the Form of your Argumentation 


_ right, and that your Lordſhip means Ged cannot And then, if your 


Argument be good, it proves, That God could not give to Balaam's 
Aſs a Power to ſpeak to his Maſter as he did ; for the want of rational 
Diſcourſe be natural to that Species, it is but for your Lordſhip to 
call it an eſſential Property, and then God cannot change the eſſential 
Properties of Things, their Nature remaining: Whereby it is proved, 


That God cannot, with all his Omnipotency, give to an Aſs a Power 


to ſpeak as Balaam's did, ER 

You ſay, * my Lord, you do not ſet Bounds to God's 
Omnipotency : For he may, if he pleaſe, change a Body * 1 Anſ. p. 78. 
into an immaterial \ubſlance, i. e. take away from a DE, 
Subſtance the Solidity which it had before, and which made it Mat- 
ter, and then give it a Faculty of Thinking, which it had not before, 
and which makes it a Spirit, the ſame Subſtance remaining. For if 
the ſame Subſtance remains not, Body is not changed into an immaterial 
SubRance, but the ſolid Subſtance, and all belonging to it, is annihi- 
lated, and an immaterial Subſtance created, which is not a change of 
one thing into another, but the deſtroying of one, and making another 
de novo, In this change therefore of a Body or material Subſtance in- 
to an immaterial, Jet us obſerve theſe diſtin Conſiderations. 
_ Firſt, you ſay, God may, if he pleaſes, take away from a ſolid Sub- 
ſtance Solidity, which is that which makes it a material Subſtance or 


Body; and may make it an immaterial Subflance, i. e. a Subſtance 


without Solidity. But this Privation of one Quality, gives it not ano- 
ther; the bare taking away a lower or leſs noble Quality, does not 


give it an higher or nobler ; that muſt be the Gift of God. For the 


bare Privation of one, and a meaner Quality, cannot be the Poſition 
of an higher and better; unleſs any one will ſay, that Cogitation, or 
the Power of Thinking, reſults from the Nature of Subſtance, itſelf ; 
which if it do, then wherever there is Subſtance, there muſt be Cogi- 
tation, or a Power of Thinking. Here then, upon your Lordſhip's 
own Principles, is an immaterial Sub ſiance without the Faculty of 
Thinking. Fn jj NT 5 

In the next place, you will not deny, but God may give to this 
Subſtance, thus deprived of Solidity, a Faculty of Thinking; for you 
ſuppoſe it made capable of that, by being made immaterial; whereby 
you allow, that the ſame numerical Subſtance may be ſometimes 
wholly incogitative, or without the Power of Thinking, and at other 
times perfectly cogitative, or indeed with a Power of Thinking. 

Further, you will not deny, but God can give it Solidity and make 
it material again. For, I conclude, it will not be denied, that God 


can make it again what it was before. Now I crave leave to aſk. 


your Lordſhip, why God having given to this Subſtance the Faculty 
of Thinking after Solidity was taken from it, cannot reſtore to 2 
. idity 
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lidity again, without taking away the Faculty of Thinking > When 


you have reſolved this, my Lord, you will have proved it impoſſible 


for God's Omnipotence to give a ſolid Subſtance a Faculty of Think- 


ing; but till then, not having proved it impoſſible, and yet denying 
that God can do it, is to deny that he can do what is in itſelf poſ- 
1 ſible; which, as I humbly conceive, is viſibly 20 ſe 
1 Anſ.p.78. Bounds to God's Omnipotency, though you ſay here. 
8 | you do not ſet Bounds to God's Omnipotency. 


5 Tf I ſhould imitate your Lordſhip's way of Writing, I ſhould not 


omit to bring in Epicurus here, and take Notice that this was his 


way, Deum verbis ponere, re tollere: And then add, that 1 am certain 


you do not think he promoted the great Enas of Religion and Morality, 


For it is with ſuch candid and kind Inſinuations as 


\ +1 Anſ.p. 65. theſe, that you bring in both + Hobbes and f Spiniſa 
 Flbid.p. 79. into your Diſcourſe here about God's being able, if 


he pleaſe, to give to ſome Parcels of Matter, order'd 


as he thinks fit, a Faculty of Thinking : Neither of thoſe Authors hay- 
ing, as appears by any Paſſages you bring out of them, ſaid any thing 
to this Queſtion, nor having, as it ſeems, any other Buſineſs here, but 


by their Names ſkilfully to give that Character to my Book, with which 


vou would recommend it to the World. N l 
I pretend not to enquire what meaſure of Zeal, nor for what, guides 


your Lordſhip's Pen in ſuch a way of Writing, as yours has all along 
been with me: Only I cannot but conſider, what Reputation it would 
give to the Writings of the Fathers of the Church, if they ſhould 
think Truth required, or Religion allowed them to imitate ſuch Pat- 


terns. But, God be thanked, there be thoſe amongſt them who do 
not admire ſuch Ways of managing the Cauſe of "Truth or Religion; 
they being ſenſible, that if every one, who believes or can pretend he 
bath Truth on his Side, is thereby authorized, without Proof, to 


inſinuate whatever may ſerve to prejudice Mens Minds againſt the 


other Side, there will be great Ravage made on Charity and Practice, 
without any Gain to Truth or Knowledge : And that the Liberties 


frequently taken by Diſputants to do ſo, may have been the Cauſe 
that the World in all Ages bas received ſo much Harm, and ſo little 
Advantage from Controverſies in Religion. | | h 
fute one Saying in my Book, by other Paſſages in it; which therefore 
being all but Argumenta ad Hominem, if they did prove what they do 


not, are of no other uſe, than to gain a Victory over me: A thing 


methinks, ſo much beneath your Lordſhip, that it does not deſerve, 


one of your Pages. The Queſtion is, whether God can, if he Poſen, 
| beſtow on any Parcel of Matter, ordered as he thinks fit, a F 


aculty 
| : of Perception and Thinking. You ſay, || Ton lock 
. A P. 79: upon a miſtake herein to 17 e Conſequence, 
as to the great Ends of Religion and Morality. It this be ſo, my Lord, 
I think one may well wonder, why your Lordſhip has brought no 
Arguments to eſtabliſh the Truth itſelf, which 7 look on to be of ſuch 
dangerous Conſequence to be miſtaken in; hut have ſpent ſo many Pa ge 
— . only 


Theſe are the Arguments which your Lordſhip has brought to con- 
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only in a Perſonal Matter, in endeavouring to ſhew, That I had In- 
conſiſtencies in my Book; which if any ſuch thing had been ſhewed, 
the Queſtion would be ſtill as far from being decided, and the Danger 
of miſtaking about it as little prevented, as if nothing of all this had 
been ſaid. If therefore your Lordſhip's Care of the great Ends of Reli- 
gion and Morality have made You think it neceſſary to clear this Queſti- 
on, the World has Reaſon to conclude there is little to be ſaid againſt 
that Propoſition, which is to be found in my Book, concerning the 
Poſſibility, that ſome Parcels of Matter might be fo ordered by Omni- 
potence, as to be endued with a Faculty of Thinking, if God ſo pleaſ- 
ed; ſince your Lordſhip's Concern for the promoting the great Ends of 
Religion and Morality, has not enabled you to produce one Argument 
againſt a Propoſition that you think of dangerous Conſequence to them. 

And here I crave leave to obſerve, That tho? in your Title Page you 
promiſe to prove, that my Notion of Ideas is inconſiſtent with itſelf, 
(which if it were, it could hardly be proved to be inconſiſtent with any 
thing elſe) and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith ; yet your At- 
tempts all along have been to prove me, in ſome Paſſages of my Book, 
inconſiſtent with myſelf, without having ſhewn any Propoſition in my 
| Book inconſiſtent with any Article of the Chriſtian Faith, 1 
I think your Lordſhip has indeed made uſe of one Argument of 
your own ; But it is ſuch an one, that I confeſs I do not ſee how it is 
apt much to promote Religion, eſpecially the Chriſtian Religion, 
founded on Revelation. I ſhall ſet down your Lordſhip's N 
Words, that they may be conſidered: You ſay, That * 1 Anſw. 
you are of Opinion, that the great Ends of Religion and p 54, 55. 
Morality are beſt ſecured by the Proofs of the Immor- e 
 tality of the Soul from its Nature and Properties; and which you think 
proves it immaterial. Your Lordſhip does not queſtion whether God can 
give Immortality to a material Subſtance ; but you ſay it takes off wery 
much from the Evidence of Immortality, if it depend wholly upon God's 
giving that, which of its own Nature il is not capable 
of, &c. So likewiſe you ſay, $ If a Man cannot be 9 2 Anſw. 
certain, but that Matter may think, (as I affirm) then p. 28. 
what becomes of the Soul's Immateriality (and conſe- 
quently Immortality) from its Operations ? But for all this, ſay I, his 
Aſſurance of Faith remains on its own Baſis. Now you appeal to any 
Man of Senſe, whether the finding the Uncertainty of his own Principles, 
which he went upon in Point of Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibility 
of theſe fundamental Articles, when they are conſidered purely as Mat- 
ters of Faith ? For before, there was a natural Credibility in them on 
the account of Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds of Certainty, all 
that is loft, and inſtead of being certain, he is mire doubtful than ever. 
And if the Evidence of Faith fall ſo much ſhort of that of Reaſon, 
it muſt needs have leſs Effect upon Men's Minds, when the Subſerwiency 
f Reaſon is taken away ; as it muſt be when the Grounds of Certainty 
Ey Reaſon are vaniſbed Is it at all probable, That he who finds his 
Reaſon deceive him in ſuch fundamental Points, ſhould have his yy 
: | e 88 an 
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riality (which is the ſuppoſed 
its Immortality) cannot be demonſtrated from natural Reaſon: Which 
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Hand firm and unmoveable on the Account of Revelation ? For in Mat- 
ters of Revelation, there muſt be ſome antecedent Principles ſuppoſed, be- 


fore wwe can believe any thing on the Account of it. 


More to the ſame Purpoſe we have ſome Pages farther, where 
from ſome of my Words, your Lordſhip ſays, * You 
* Tb. p. 35. cannot but obſerve, That we have no Certainty upon 


my Grounds, that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon an 


individual immaterial Subſtance, and conſequently that a material Sub- 

ance may, according to my Principles, have Self-conſciouſnefs in it; at 
leaft, that I am not certain to the contrary. Whereupon your Lordſhip bids 
me conſider, whether this deth not a little affect the whole Article of the 
Reſurrefion ? What does all this tend to, but to make the World be- 
lieve, that I have /efſened the Credibility of the Immortality of the 


Soul, and the ReſurreQtion, by ſaying, That though it be molt highly 
probable, that the Soul is immaterial, yet upon my Principles it can- 
not be demonſtrated ; becauſe it is not impoſſible to God's Omnipo- 


tency, if he pleaſes, to beſtow upon ſome Parcels of Matter, diſpoſed 
as he ſees fit, a Faculty of thinking? © . 
This your Accuſation of my leſſening the Credibility of theſe Articles 


of Faith, is founded on this, That the Article of the Immortality of 


the Soul abates of its Credibility, if it be allowed, That its Immate- 
Proof from Reaſon and Philoſophy of 


Argument of your Lordſhip's bottoms, as J humbly conceive, on this, 
That Divine Revelation abates of its Credibility in all thoſe Articles it 


propoſes, proportionably as Human Reaſon fails to ſupport the Teſti- 


mony of God. And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe Paſſages has ſaid, 
when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to import thus much, vs. 


Does God propoſe any thing to Mankind to be believed? It is very 

fit and credible to be believed, if Reaſon can demonſtrate it to be 
true. But if Human Reaſon come fhort in the Caſe, and cannot 
make it out, its Credibility is thereby leſſened; which is in effect to 


ſay, That the Veracity of God is not a firm and ſure Foundation of 


Faith to rely upon, without the concurrent Teſtimony of Reaſon; 


i. e. with Reverence be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his 
own Word, unlefs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, and might be 


believed without him. 5 


If this be a way to promote Religion, the Chriſtian Religion, in all 


its Articles, I am not ferry that it is not a way to be found in any of 


my Writings; for J imagine any thing like this would (and I ſhould 
think deſerved to) have other Titles than bare Scepticiſm beſtowed up- 


on it, and would have raiſed no ſmall Outcry againſt any one, wha 
is not to be ſuppoſed to be in the right in all that he ſays, and ſo may 


ſecurely ſay what he pleaſes. Such as I, the Profanum wulpus, who 
take too much upon us, if we would examine, have nothing to do 
but to hearken and believe, though what he ſaid ſhould ſubvert the 
very Foundations of the Chriſtian Faith. | 
What I have above obſerved, is fo viſibly contained in your Lord- 


ſhip's 
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ſhip's Argument, that when I met with it in your Anſwer to my firſt 
Letter, it ſeemed ſo ſtrange from a Man of your Lordſhip's CharaQer, 
and in a Diſpute in Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, that I 
could hardly perſuade myſelf, but it was a Slip of 
your Pen: But when I found it in your ſecond Let- * 2 Anſ. 


ter“ made uſe of again, and ſeriouſly enlarged as an p. 28, 29. 


Argument of Weight to be inſiſted upon, I was con- 


vinced, that it was a Principle, that you heartily embraced, how lit- 
tle favourable ſoever it was to the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, 


and particularly thoſe which you undertook to defend. 


I defire my Reader to peruſe the Paſſages as they ſtand in your Let- 
ters themſelves, and fee whether what you ſay in them does not 


amount to this: That a Revelation from God is more or leſs credi- 
ble, according as it has a ſtronger or weaker Confirmation from Hu- 
man Reaſon. For, Ee, | | 5 | 


1. Your Lordſhip ſays, f You do not queſtion whether 


Cod can give Immortality to a material Subſtance; but J 1 An. p. 


you ſay it takes off very much from the Evidence of Im- 55. 
mortality, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, 
which of its own Nature it is not capable of. | | | | 
To which I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate the Soul 
to be immaterial, takes off not very much, nor at all, from the Evidence 


of its Immortality, if God has revealed that it ſhall be immortal ; be- 


cauſe the Veracity of God is a Demonſtration ef the Truth of what 
he has revealed, and the want of another Demonſtration of a Propo- 
ſition, that is demonſtratively true, takes not off from the Evidence 
of it. For where there is a clear Demonſtration, there is as muck 
Evidence as any Truth can have, that is not ſelf-evident. God has 


revealed that the Souls of Men ſhall live for ever. But, ſays your 


Lordſhip, from this Evidence it takes off very much, if it depends whol- 


ly upon God's giving that which of its ou Nature it is not capable of, 


i. e. The Revelation and Teſtimony of God loſes much of iis Evi- 
dence, if this depends wholly upon the good Pleaſure of God, and 
cannot be demonſtratively made out by natural Reaſon, that the 
Soul is immaterial, and conſequently in its own Nature immortal. 
For that is all that here is or can be meant by theſe Words, which of 


ies own Nature it is not capable of, to make them to the Purpoſe. For 


the whole of your Lordſhip's Diſcourſe here, is to prove, that the 
Soul cannot be material, becauſe then the Evidence of its being im- 
mortal would be very much leſſened. Which is to ſay, that it is not as 
credible upon Divine Revelation, that a material Subſtance ſhould 


be immortal, as an immaterial ; or which 1s all one, That God is not 


equally to be believed, when he declares, that a material Subſtance 
ſhall be immortal, as when he declares, that an immaterial ſhall be 


ſo; becauſe the Immortality of a material Subſtance cannot be de- 


monftrated from natural Reaſon. LO 
Let us try this Rule of your Lordſhip's a little farther. God hath 
revealed, that the Bodies Men ſhall have after the Reſurrection, as 
well as their Souls, ſhall live to Eternity. Does your Lordſhip * 
. n | the 


of the Trinity, Incarnation, and Refurredtion of the Bo 
thoſe 9 5 the Account of which I am brought by your Lordſhip in- 


terial SubRance, which + 
* the Soul be a material Subſta 
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the eternal Life of the one of thefe more than of the other, becauſe you 
think you can prove it of one of them by natural Reaſon, and of the 
other not? Or can any one, who admits of Divine Revelation in the 


Caſe, doubt of one of them more than the other? Or think this Pro- 


poſition leſs credible, That the Bodies of Men, after the Reſurrecti- 
on, ſhall live for ever; than this, That the Souls of Men ſhall, af. 
ter the Reſurrection, live for ever? For that he muſt do, if he thinks 


either of them is leſs credible than the other. If this be fo, Reaſon is 


to be conſulted how far God is to be believed, and the Credit of Di- 
vine Teſtimony muſt receive its Force from the Evidence of Reaſon , 
which is evidently to take away the Credibility of Divine Revelation 
in all ſupernatural Truths, wherein the Evidence of Reaſon fails. 


And how much. fach a Principle as this tends to the Support of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, or the promoting the Chriſtian Religion,! 


thall leave it to your Lordſhip to conſider. 
J am not ſo well read in Hobbes or Spinoſa, as to be able to ay, 


what were their Opinions in this Matter. But poſſibly there be thoſe, 


who will think your Lordſhip's Authority of more Uſe to them in the 
Caſe, than thoſe juſtly decried Names ; and be glad to find your 
Lordſhip a Patron of the Oracles of Reaſon, fo little to the Advantage 
of the Oracles of Divine Revelation, This at leaft, I think, may 
de ſubjoined to the Words at the Bottom of the 


CY Anſ. p. 65. next Page *, That thoſe who have gone about to leſſen 


the Credibility of the Articles of Faith, which evi- 
dently they do, who ſay they are leſs credible, becauſe they cannot 


be made out demonſtratively by natural Reaſon, have not been thought 


to ſecure ſeveral of the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, 1 thoſe 
y, which are 
to this Diſpute. N 5 3 5 
I ſhall not trouble the Reader with your Lordſhip's Endeavours, in 
the following Words, to prove, That if the Soul be not an immate- 


rial Subſtance, it can be nothing but Life; your very firſt Words viſibly 


| confuting all that you allege to that Purpoſe. They 
$1 Anſ. p. 55. are, S If .the Soul be à material Subſtance, it is really 
Rs noibing but Life; which is to ſay, That if the Soul 


de really a S ſtance, it is not really a Subſtance, but really nothing 
elſe but an Affection of a Subſtance; for the Life, whether of a ma- 
terial or immaterial Subſtance, is not the Subſtance itſelf, but an Af- 


fection of it. 1 N | 
' 2 You fay, || Altho' we think the ſeparate State of 
ir Anſ p. the Soul after Death, is ſufficiently revealed in the 


68. 5 Scripture; yet it creates a great Difficulty in under- 


landing it, 4 the Soul be nothing but Life, or a ma- 
e diſſolved when Life is ended. For if 

nce, it muſt be made up, as others are, of 

the Cobeſion of ſolid and ſeparate Parts, how minute and inviſible ſa- 

ever they be. And what is it, which ſhould keep them together, when 
Life is gone? So that it is no eaſy Matter to give an Account how the 
Seu! ſbould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an — Sub 
888 ance; 
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; and then wwe know the Solution and Texture of Bodies cannot 


reach the Soul, being of a different Nature. 


Let it be as hard a Matter as it will, ts give an Account what it is 


that ſhould keep the Parts of a material Soul together, after it is ſeparated 


from the Body; yet it will be always as eaſy to give an Account of it, 
as to give an Account what it is which ſhall keep together a material and 


- immaterial Subſtance. And yet the Difficulty that there is to give an 
Account of that, | hope does not with your Lordſhip, weaken the Cre- 
dibility of the inſeparable Union of Soul and Body to Eternity; and 


I perſuade myſelf, that the Men of Senſe, to whom your Lordſhip 
appeals in the Caſe, do not find their Belief of this Fundamental Point 


much wearened by that Difficulty. . I thought heretofore (and by 
your Lordſhip's Permiſſion would think fo till) that the Union of 


the Parts of Matter, one with another, is as much in the Hands of 
God, as the Union of a material and immaterial Subſtance ; and that 
it does not take off very much, or at all, from the Evidence of Immor- 


tality, which depends on that Union, that it is no eaſy Matter to give 


an Account what it is that ſhould keep them together: Tho' its depending 


 ewholly upon the Gift and good Pleaſure of God, where the manner creates 


great Difficulty in the Underſtanding, and our Reaſon cannot diſcover 


in the Nature of Things how it is, be that which, your Lordſhip ſo 
politively ſays, leſſens the Credibility of the Fundamental Articles of the 
Ke ſurrection and Immortality. e 


But, my Lord, to remove this Obje ion a little, and to ſhew of how 
ſmall Force it is even with yourſelf; give me leave to preſume, That 
your Lordſhip as firmly believes the Immortality of the Body after the 
Reſurrection, as any other Article of Faith: If fo, then it being no eaſy 
matter to give an Account, what it is that ſhall keep »: hon the Parts 


of a material Soul, to one that believes it is material, can no more 
weaken the Credibility of its Immortality, than the like Difkculty weakens 
the Credibility of the Immortality of the Body. For when your Lord- 


ſhip ſhall find it an eaſy matter to give an Account what it is beſides the 
d Pleaſure of God, which ſhall keep together the Parts of our material 
odies to Eternity, or even Soul and Body, I doubt not but any one who 


hall think the Soul material, will alſo find it as eaſy to give an Account 
 awhat it is that ſhall keep thoſe Parts of Matter alſo together to Eternity. 


Were it not that the Warmth of Controverſy is apt to make Men 
fo far forget, as to take up thoſe Principles themſelves (when they will 
ſerve their turn) which they have highly condemned in others, 1 
ſhould wonder to find your Lordſhip to argue, that becauſe it is a 


| Difficulty to underſtand what ſhould keep a Long the minute Parts of 


à material Soul when Life is gone; and becauſe it is not an eaſy Matter 


to give an Account how the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs 


it be an immaterial Subſtance : Therefore it is not ſo credible, as if it 


vere eaſy to give an Account by natural Reaſon, how it could be. For 
to this it is, that all this your Diſcourſe tends, as is evident by what 
is already ſet down out of Page 55; and will be more fully made out by 
what your Lordſhip fays in other Places, though there needs no ſuch 
Proof, ſince it would all be nothing againſt me in any other Senſe. 

. N I thought 
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I thought your Lordſhip had in other Places aſſerted, and inſiſted C 

on this Truth, That no Part of Divine Revelation was the leſs to be 2 
believed, becauſe the thing itſelf created great Difficulty in the Under- 1 
ſtanding, and the Manner of it was hard to be explained, and it was I 
no eaſy matter to give an Account how it was. This, as I take it, your | 8 
Lordſhip condemned in others as a very unreaſonable Principle, and z 
ſuch as would ſubvert all the Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, that 1 
were mere Matters of Faith, as I think it will: And is it poſſible, | * 
that you ſhould make uſe of it here yourſelf, againſt the Article of 2 
Life and Immortality, that Chriſt bath brought to Light through the je 
Goſpel, and neither was, nor could be made out by natural Reaſon 5 
without Revelation? But you will ſay, you ſpeak only of the Soul: 1 
and your Words are, That it is no eaſy Matter to give an Account how 1 G 
the Soul ſhould be capable of Immortality, unleſs it be an immaterial Sub- IM 
ſtance. I grant it; but crave leave to ſay, That there is not any one 1 
of thoſe Difficulties, that are or can be raiſed about the Manner how = 
a material Soul can be immortal, which do not as well reach the 5 
Immer of the d 8 e 8 A 
hut if it were not ſo, I am ſure this Principle of your Lordfhip's * 
would reach other Articles of Faith, wherein our natural Reaſon finds i 
it not ſo eaſy to give an Account how thoſe Myſteries are: And I 
which therefore, according to your Principles, muſt be leſs credible 7 
1 than other Articles, that create leſs Difficulty to the F 

* 2 Anſ. p. 28. Underffanding. For your Lordſhip ſays, * That you 5 

| appeal to any Man of Senſe, whether to a Man, who Ex 
thought by his Principles he could from natural Grounds demonſtrate SE + 
the Immortality of the Soul, the finding the Uncertainty of thoſe Prin- 1 
ciples he awent upen in point of Reaſon, i. e. the finding he could not cer- 05 
tainly prove it by natural Reaſon, ih not weaken the Credibility of bart * 
Fundamental Article, wben it is conſidered purely as a Matter of Faitb'? 6a 
Which, in effect, I humbly conceive, amounts to this, That a Pro- = ha 
poſition divinely revealed, that cannot be proved by natural Reaſon, = 
1s leſs credible than one that can: Which ſeems to me to come very 3 
little ſhort of this, with due Reverence be it ſpoken, That God is ye 
leſs to be believed when he affirms a Propoſition that cannot be i 
proved by natural Reaſon, than when he propoſes what can be proved * 
by it. The direct contrary to which is my Opinion, $ pl; 

+ 2 Anſ. p. 29. tho' you endeavour to make it good by theſe fol- = © of 

| lowing Words; + If the Ewidence of Faith fall ſo tb 
much ſhort of that of Reaſon, it muſt needs hawe leſs effet upon Mens 1 
Minds, when the Subſerviency of Reaſon is taken aqway ; as it muſt be when 15 
the Grounds of Certainty by Reaſon are vaniſhed. Is it at all probable, E = 

' that he who finds his Reaſon deceive him in ſuch Fundamental Points, . we 
ſhould have bis Faith fland firm and unmoveable on the Account of Reve- 4 yo 
lation? Than which I think there are hardly plainer Words to be 1 155 
found out to declare, that the Credibility of God's Teſtimony de- | 
pends on the natural Evidence of Probability of the Things we re- . 58 


ceive from Revelation, and riſes and falls with it ; and that the 
Truths of God, or the Articles of mere Faith, loſe ſo muck of their 
1 
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Credibility, as they want Proof from Reaſon: Which if true, Reve- 
lation may come to have no Credibility at all. For if, in this pre- 
ſent Caſe, the Credibility of this Propoſition, The Souls of Men 
ſhall live for ever, revealed in the Scripture, be leſſened by con- 
feſſing it cannot be demonſtratively proved from Reaſon; though it 
be aſſerted to be moſt highly probable: Muſt not, by the ſame Rule, 
its Credibility dwindle away to nothing, if natural Reaſon ſhould 
not be able to make it out to be ſo much as probable, or ſhould 
place the Probability from natural Principles on the other Side? 

For if mere want of Demonſtration leſſens the Credibility of any Pro- 

poſition divinely revealed, muſt not want of Probability, or con- 
trary Probability from natural Reaſon, quite take away its Credibi- 
| Jity! Here at laſt it muſt end, if in any one Caſe the Veracity of 
| God, and the Credibility of the Truths we receive from him by Re- 
velation, be ſubjected to the Verdicts of human Reaſon, and be 
allowed to receive any Acceſſion or Diminution from other Proofs, 

or want of other Proofs of its Certainty or Probability, 
If this be your Lordſhip's way to promote Religion, or defend its 
Articles, I know not what Argument the greateſt Enemies of it could 
uſe more effectual for the Subverſion of thoſe you have undertaken 
to defend; this being to reſolve all Revelation perfectly and purely 
into natural Reaſon, to bound its Credibility by that, and leave no 
room for Faith in other Things, than what can be accounted: for by 


natural Reaſon without Revelation, za 
Your Lordſhip * inſiſts much upon it, as if I had : 

contradicted what I have ſaid in my Eſay, by ſaying, * 1 Anſ. p. 
+ That upon my Principles it cannot be demonſtra- 48 — 54. 
tively proved, that it is an immaterial Subſtance in us B. 2. C. 
that thinks, however probable it be. He that will 23. | 
be at the Pains to read that Chapter of mine, and con- 0 | 
fider it, will find, that my Buſineſs there was to ſhew, that it was no 
harder to conceive an immaterial than a material Subſtance ; and that 
from the Ideas of Thought, and a Power of moving of Matter, which 
we experienced in ourſelyes, (Ideas originally not belonging to Mat- 
ter as Matter) there was no more Difficulty to conclude there was an 
© immaterial Subſtance in us, than that we had material Parts. Theſe 
| Ideas of Thinking, and Power of moving of Matter, I in another 
| place ſhewed, did demonſtratively lead us to the certain Knowledge 
of the Exiſtence of an immaterial Thinking Being, in whom we have 
the Idea of Spirit in the ſtricteſt Senſe ; in which Senſe I alſo applied it 

| to the Soul, in the 23d Ch. of ny Hay; the eafily conceivable Poſſi- 
| bility, nay great Probability, that the thinking Subſtance in us, is im- 
material, giving me ſufficient Ground for it: In which Senſe I ſhall 
think I may ſafely attribute it to the Thinking Subſtance in us, till 
your Lordſhip ſhall have better proved from my Words, That it is 
impoſſible it ſhould be immaterial. For I only ſay, That it is poſ- 
ible, i. e. involves no Contradiction, that God, the Omnipotent im- 
material Spirit, ſhould, if he pleaſes, give to ſame Parcels of Matter, 


diſpoſed 
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diſpoſed as he thinks fit, a Power of Thinking and Moving: 
W hich Parcels of Matter, ſo endued with a Power of Thinking and 
Motion, might properly be called Spirits, in Contradiſtinction to 
unthinking Matter. In all which, I preſume, there is no manner of 
Contradiction. Fel "7 | 5 
I juftified my uſe of the Word, Spirit, in that Senfe, from the 
Authorities of Cicero and Virgil applying the Latin Word Spiritus, 
from whence Spirit is derived, to a Soul as a thinking 
Thiag, without excluding Materiality out of it. To 
which your Lordſhip replies, * That Cicero, in his 
9 8 Tiuſculun Queſtions, ſuppoſes the Soul not to be a finer 
ſort of Body, but of a different Nature from the Body.—That he call; 


» 1 Anf. p. 
58 — 60. 


the Body the Priſon of the Soul And ſays, That a'wiſe Man's Buſineſs | 


zs to draw off his Soul from his Body. And then your Lordſhip concludes, 

as is uſual, with a Queſtion, Is it poſſible now'to think ſo great a Man 

Hooked on the Soul but as a Modification of the Body which muſt be at an 
End with Life? Anſ. No; it is impoſſible that a Man of ſo good 


Senſe as Tully, when he uſes the Word Corpus or Body for the groſs 
and viſible Parts of a Man, which he acknowledges to be mortal, 


ſhould Jook on the Soul to be a Modification of that Body; in a Diſcoutſe 
wherein he was endeavouring to perſuade another, that it was immor- 
tal. It is to be acknowledged that truly great Men, ſuch as he was, 


are not wont ſo manifeſtly to contradi@ themſelyes. He had therefore 
no Thought concerning the Modification of the Body of a Man in the 


Caſe: He was not ſuch a Trifler as to examine, whether the Modi- 


| fication of the Body of a Man was immortal, when that Body itſelf 
was mortal: And therefore, that which he reports as Dicearchus's 
Opinion, he diſmiſſes in the beginning without any more ado, c. 11. 


But Cicero's was a direct, plain, and ſenſible Enquiry, vis. What 


the Soul was? to ſee whether from thence he could diſcoyer its Im- 


mortality. But in all that Diſcourſe in his firſt book of Tu/culan 
Dueſtions, where he lays out ſo much of his Reading and Reaſon, 


there is not one Syllable ſhewing the leaſt Thovght that the Soul was 1| 


an immaterial Subſtance ; but many Things directly to the contrary. 
Indeed (1) he ſhuts out the Body, taken in the 


T Ch. 19, 22, Senſe he uſes + Corpus all along, for the ſenſible _ 


30 31. organical Parts of a Man; and is poſitive that is 
=” not the Soul: And Body in this Senſe, taken for the 
Human Body, he calls the Pri ſon of the Soul; and ſays a wiſe Man, 
infiancing in Socrates and Cato, is glad of a fair Opportunity to get 
out of it. But he no where ſays any ſuch thing of Matter: He calls 
not Matter in general the Priſon of the Soul, nor tatks a Word of 
being ſeparated from it. 5 1 . 


2. He concludes, that the Soul is not like other Things here be- 


low, made up of a Compoſition of the Elements, Ch. 27. 


3. He excludes the two groſs Elements, Earth and jars 
being the Soul, Ch. 26. e h al Water, from 
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80 far he is clear and poſitive : But beyond this he is uncertain; be- 

nd this he could not get : For in ſome Places he ſpeaks doubtfully, 
whether the Soul be not Air, or Fire, Anima fit animus igniſve, neſcio, 
c. 25. And therefore he agrees with Panætius, that, if it be at all Ele- 
nentary, it is, as he calls it; Inflammata Anima, inflamed Air; and for 
this he gives ſeveral Reaſons, c. 18, 19. And though he thinks 1t to be 
of a peculiar Nature of its own, yet he is ſo far from thinking it imma- 
terial, that he ſays, c. 19. That the admitting it to be of an aerial or 
jpneous Nature, would not be inconſiſtent with any thing he had ſaid. 

That which he ſeems moſt to incline to is, that the Soul was not 
it all Elementary, but was of the ſame Subſtance with the Heavens; 
which Ariſtotle, to diſtinguiſh from the four Elements, and the 
changeable Bodies here below, which he ſuppoſed made up of them, 
called Quinta Eſſentia. That this was Tully's Opinion is plain from 
theſe Words, Ergo Animus (gui, ut ego dico, divinus) eft, ut Euripides 
audet dicere, Deus; & quidem, fi Deus aut anima aut ignis eſt, idem eft 
animus hominis, Nam ut illa natura caleſtis et terra vacat & bumore ; 
fic uriuſque harum rerum humanus animus eft ex pers. Sin autem eſi quin- 
ta quadam natura ab Ariſtotele induda ; primum hec & deorum eff & 
animorum, Hanc nos ſententiam ſecuti, his ipſis verbis in Conſolatione hec 
expreſimus, ch. 26. And then he goes on, c. 27. to repeat thoſe his 
own Words, which your Lordſhip has quoted out of him, wherein he 
had affirmed, in his Treatiſe de Conſolatione, the Soul not to have its 
Original from the Earth, or to be mixed or made of any Thing earth- 
ʒ but had ſaid, Singularis eft igitur quædam natura & vis animi, ſe- 
ſunda ab his uſitatis notiſque naturis * Whereby he tells us, he meant 
nothing but Ariſtotlès Quinta Efſentia ; which being unmixed, being 
that ot which the Gods and Souls conſiſted, he calls it divinum, celeſie, 
ud concludes it eternal; it being, as he ſpeaks, Sejuncta ab omni mor- 
{ali concretione. From which it is clear, That in all his Enquiry about 
the Subſtance of the Soul, his Thoughts went not beyond the four 
Llemenes, or Ari/lotle's Quinta Efſentia, to look for it. In all which 
there is nothing of Immateriality, but quite the contrary, _ 

He was willing to believe (as good and wiſe Men have always 
been) that the Soul was immortal ; but for that it is plain, he never 
thought of its Immateriality, but as the Eaſtern People do, who believe 
the Soul to be immortal, but have nevertheleſs no Thought, no Con- 
ception of its Immateriality. It is remarkable what a very conſidera- 
* Loubere de ble and judicious Author fays * in the Caſe. No Opi- 
Raume de $3. nion ſays he, has been ſo univerſally received as that 
an, T. 1. c. 10. Oo the Immortality of the Soul; but its Immateriality is 
94 N 4 Truth, the Knowledge whereof bas not ſpread ſo far. 

. And indeed it is extremely difficult ta let into the Mind 
Ha giamite, the Idea of a pure Spirit. [his the Miſſionaries, who have 
len longeſt among # them, are poſitive in. All the Pagansof the Eaſt do 
iruly believe, that there remains ſomething of a Man after his Death, 
wich ſubſets independently and ſeparately from his Body. But they give 
*xtenfion and Figure to thai which remains and attribute to it all the 


Yor. II. M . ame 
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ſame Members, all the ſame Subſlances, both ſolid and liquid, which ur 
Bodies are compoſed of. They only ſuppoſe that the Souls are of a Matter 
ſubtile enough to eſcape being ſeen or handled.--Such were the Shades and 
Manes of the Greeks and the Romans. And it is by theſe Figures if 


the Souls, anſwerable to thoſe of the Bodies, that Virgil ſuppoſed Æneas 


knew Palinurus, Dido, and Anchiſes, in the other World. 
This Gentleman was not a Man that travelled into thoſe Parts for 
his Pleaſure, and to have the Opportunity to tell ſtrange Stories, col. 


lected by Chance, when he returned: But one choſen on purpoſe | 


(and he ſeems well choſen for the purpoſe) to enquire into the Singy- 
larities of Siam. And he has fo well acquitted himſelf of the Com- 
- miſſion, which his Epiſtle Didicatory tells us he had to inform himſelf 


exaQly of what was moſt remarkable there, that had we but ſuch an 


Account of other Countries of the Eaſt, as he has given us of this 


Kingdom, which he was an Envoy to, we ſhould be much better ac- | 
quainted than we are, with the Manners, Notions, and Religions of 
that Part of the World inhabited by civilized Nations, who want nei- | 
ther good Senſe nor Acuteneſs of Reaſon, though not caſt into the 


Mould of the Logick and Philoſophy of our Schools. 


But to return to Cicero: It is plain, That in his Enquiries about the | 
Soul, his Thoughts went not at all beyond Matter. This the 1 a | 
ew. | 
For Example, that the Souls of excellent Men and Women aſcended | 
into Heayen ; of others, that they remained here on Earth, c. 12. That 


ſions that drop from him in ſeveral Places of this Book, evidently 


the Soul is hot, and warms the Body : That, at its leaving the Body, it 
penetrates and divides, and breaks through our thick, cloudy, moiſt 
Air: That it ſtops in the Region of Fire, and aſcends no farther, the 


Equality of Warmth and Weight making that its proper Place, where 


it is nouriſhed and ſuſtained with the ſame Things, wherewith the Stats 
are nouriſhed and ſuſtained, and that by the Convenience of its Neigb- 
bourhood it ſhall there have a clearer View and fuller Knowledge of 
the Heavenly Bodies, c. 19. That the Soul alſo from this Height ſhall 
have a pleaſant and fairer Proſpect of the Globe of the Earth, the 
Diſpoſition of whoſe Parts will then lie before it in one View, c. 20. 
That it is hard to determine what Conformation, Size, and Place, the 
Soul has in the Body: That it is too ſubtile to be ſeen : That it is in the 
Human Body, as in a Houſe, or a Veſſel, or a Receptacle, c. 22. All 
Which are Expreſſions that ſufficiently evidence, that he who uſed them 
had not in his Mind ſeparated Materiality from the Idea of the Soul. 
It may perhaps be replied, That a great Part of this which we find 
in chap, 19. is ſaid upon the Principles of thoſe who would have the 
Soul to be Anima inflammata, inflamed Air. I grant it. But it is allo 


to be obſerved, That in this 19th, and the two following Chapters, | 


he does not only deny, but even admits, That ſo material a Thing 
as inflamed Air may think. TE 

The Truth of the Caſe in ſhort is this; Cicero was willing to believe 
the Soul immortal, but when he ſought in the Nature of the Soul it. 
ſelf ſomething to eſtabliſh this his Belief into a Certainty of 75 N 
| | | | | un 
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bound himſelf at a Loſs. He confeſſed he knew not what the Soul 


vas; but the not knowing what it was, he argues, c. 22. was no Rea- 
ſon to conclude it was not. And thereupon he proceeds to the Re- 
retition of what he had ſaid in his 6th Book de Repub. concerning the 
soul. The Argument, which, borrowed from Plato, he there makes 
ule of, if it have any Force in it, not only proves the Soul to be im- 
mortal, but more than, I think, your Lordſhip will allow to be true: 
For it proves it to be eternal, and without Beginning, as well as 
without End: Neque nata certe eſt, & æterna eſt, ſays he. 8 
; Indeed from the Faculties of the Soul he concludes right. That it is 
of divine Original: But as to the Subſtance of the Soul, he at the End 
of this Diſcourſe concerning its Faculties, c. 25. as well as at the Be- 
zinning of it, c. 22. is not aſhamed to own his Ignorance of what it is; 

Anima fit animus, igniſve, neſcio; nec me pudet, ut iſtos, fateri neſcire 
qud neſciam. Illud fit ulla alia de re obſcura affirmare poſſem, five ani- 
na, five igni fit animus, eum jurarem eſſe divinum, c. 25. 90 that all 


| the Certainty he could attain to about the Soul, was, That he was 


confident there was ſomething Divine in it, i. e. there were Faculties 
inthe Soul that could not reſult from the Nature of Matter, but muſt 
have their Original from a Divine Power; but yet thoſe Qualities, as 
Divine as they were, he acknowledged might be placed in Breath or 
Fire, which, I think your Lordſhip will not deny to be material Sub- 
ances. So that all thofe Divine Qualities, which he ſo much and fa 
juſtly extols in the Soul, led him not, as appears, ſo much as to any the 
laſt Thought of Immateriality. This is Demonſtration, That he built 
them not upon an Excluſion of Materiality out of the Soul; for he 
zowedly profeſſes he does not know, but Breath or Fire might be this 
Thinkiug Thing in us: And in all his Conſiderations about the Sub- 
ance of the Soul itſelf, he ſtuck in Air, or Fire, or Ariftotle's Quinta 
tſentia ; for beyond thoſe it is evident he went not. = 

But with all his Proofs out of Plato, to whoſe Authority he defers ſo 
much, with all the Arguments his vaſt Reading and great Parts could 
furniſh him with for the Immortality of the Soul, he was ſo little ſatiſ- 
hed, ſo far from being certain, ſo far from any Thought that he had, or 
could prove it, that he over and over again profeſſes his Ignorance and 
Doubt of it. In the Beginning he enumerates the ſeveral Opinions of the 
Philoſophers, which he had well ſtudied, about it: And then full of 
Uncertainty, ſays, Harum, ſententiarum que vera ſit, Deus aliquis viderit ; 
(ue verifimillima, magnaquaſiio, c. 11. And towards the latter End hay- 
ing gone them all over again, and one after another examined them, 
be profeſſes himſelf till at a loſs, not knowing on which to pitch, nor 
what to determine. Mentis acies, ſays he, ſeipſam intuens, nonnunguam 
cbeſcit, ob eamque cauſam contemplandi diligentiam amittimus. Ita que 
ubitans, circumſpectans, hefitans, multa adverſa revertens, tanquam in 
rate in mari immenſo, noſtra vehitur oratio, c. 30. And to conclude this 


Argument, when the Perſon he introduces as diſcourſing with him tells 

him he is reſolved to keep firm to the Belief of Immortality ; Tully an- 

Iwers, c. 32. Laudo id quidem, etſi nibil animis oportet conſidere: mo- 
M | 


2 vemur 
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vemur enim ſæpe aliquo acute concluſo ; labamus, mutamuſque ſententian | 


clarioribus etiam in rebus; in his efl enim aliqua obſcuritas. | 
So unmoveable is that Truth delivered by the Spirit of Truth, That 

' tho? the Light of Nature give ſome obſcure Glimmering, ſome uncer. | 

tain Hopes of a future State; yet human Reaſon could attain to no 


| Clearneſs, no Certainty about it, but that it was JESUS CHRIST 
| alone, who had brought Life and Immortality to light | 
2 2 Tim. i. 10. through the Goſpel *. Though we are now told, | 


That to own the Inability of natural Reaſon to bring 


Immortality to Light, or which paſſes for the ſame, to own Principles | 
upon which the Immateriality of the Soul (and, as 'tis urged, conſe- | 
quently its Immortality) cannot be demonſtratively proved, does leſſen 


the Belief of this Article of Revelation, which JESUS CHRIST alone | 
has brought to light, and which conſequently the Scripture aſſures uw } 


is eſtabliſhed and made certain only by Revelation, This would not 
perhaps have ſeemed ſtrange, from thoſe who are juſtly complained of 
for ſighting the Revelation of the Goſpel, and therefore would not be 
much regarded, if they ſhould contradict fo plain a Text of Scrip- | 
ture, in favour of their all-ſufficient Reaſon : But what Uſe the Pro- 
moters of Scepticiſm and Infidelity, in an Age ſo much ſuſpeRed by your | 
| Lordſhip, may make of what comes from one of your great Authority 


and Learning, may deſerve your Conſideration. 


And thus, my Lord, I hope, I have ſatisfied you concerning Cicers's | 
Opinion about the Soul, in his firſt Book of Tuſculan Que ſtions; which | 
tho! I eaſily believe, as your Lordſhip ſays, you are no Stranger to, yet | 
I humbly conceive you have not ſhewn (and upon a careful Peruſal of | 
that Treatiſe again, I think I may boldly ſay you cannot ſhew) one 
Word in it, that expreſſes any thing like a Notion in Tully of the | 


Souls Immateriality, or its being an immaterial Subſtance. 


. From what you bring out of Virgil, your Lordſhip | 
I Anſ. p. 62. concludes, + That be, no more than Cicero, does me ary | 
Kindneſs in this Matter, being bath Aſſertors of the Soul's| 
Immortality. My Lord, were not the Queſtion of the 
Soul's Immateriality, according to Cuſtom, changed here into that of 


63. 


its Immortality, which J am no leſs an Aſſertor of than either of them, 
Cicero and Virgil do me all the Kindneſs ] deſired of them in this Matter; 
1 and that was to ſhew, that they attributed the Word 
3 4. Spiritus to the Soul of Man, without any Thought 
385. 
bring out of Virgil us% „ 
Et cum frigida mors anima ſeduxerit artus, . 
Omnibus; umbra locis adero dabis, improbe, panas; _ 
confirm, as well as thoſe I quoted out of his 6th Book; and for this 
Monſieur de Ia Loubere ſhall be my Witneſs in the Words above ſetdown 
out of him ; where he ſhews, that there be thoſe amongſt the Heathens of 
our Days, as well as Virgil and others amongſt the antient Greeks and 
Romans, who thought the Souls or Ghoſts of Mea departed, did not or 


of its Immateriality; and this the Verſes you yourſelt| 
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with the Body, without thinking them to be perfectly immaterial; the 
Latter being much more incomprehenſible to them than the Former. 
And what Virgil's Notion of the Soul is, and that Corpus, when put 


n Contradiſtinction to the Soul, ſignifies nothing but the groſs Tene- 


ment of Fleſh and Bones, is evident from this Verſe of his Ænied. 6. 
where he calls the Souls which yet were viſible, f 
Tenues fine corpore vitas. 

Your Lordſhip's T Anſwer concerning what is ſaid 
Fccleſ. xii. turns wholly upon Solomon's taking the Soul 
to be immortal, which was not queſtioned: All p. 64, 65. 
that I quoted that Place for, was to ſhew, that Spirit in 5 
frglyh might properly be applied to the Soul, without any Notion of 
is Immateriality, as d was by Solomon, which, whether he thought 


the Souls of Men to be immaterial, does little appear in that Paſſage, 


where he ſpeaks of the Souls of Men and Beaſts together, as he does. 


But farther, what I contended for, is evident from that Place, in that 
the Word Spirit is there applied, by our Tranſlators, to the Souls of 


Beaſts, which your Lordſhip, I think, does not rank amongſt the im- 


material, and conſequently immortal Spirits, tho' they have Senſe and 


hontaneous Motion. LY 
But you ſay, + If the Soul be not of itſelf a free-thinking 


Subſtance, you do not ſee what Foundation there is in Nature f1Anf. 


fir a Day of Judgment. Anſ. Tho' the Heathen World p. 65. 
dd not of old, nor do to this Day, ſee a Foundation in 


Nature for a Day of Fudgment ; yet in Revelation, if that will fatisfy 
your Lordſhip, every one may ſee a Foundation for a Day of Judgment; 
becauſe God has poſitively declared it; tho God has not by that Re- 


relation taught us, what the Subſtance of the Soul is; nor has any 


where ſaid, "That the Soul of itſelf is a free Agent. Whatſoever any cre- | 


ated Subſtance is, it is not of itſelf, but is by the good Pleaſure of its 


Creator: Whatever Degrees of Perfection it has, it has from the boun- 


tiful Hand of its Maker. For it is true in a natural, as well 
4 a ſpiritual Senſe, what St. Paul ſays, 4 Not that we Þ 2 Cer. 
are ſufficient of ourſelves to think any thing as of ourſelves, iii. 5. 
but our: Sufficiency is of GO. — 
But your Lordſhip, as I gueſs by your following Words, would argue 
That a material Subſtance cannot be a free Agent ; whereby I ſuppoſe 
you only mean, that you cannot ſee or conceive how a ſolid Subſtance 
ould begin, ſtop, or change its own Motion. To which give me leave 
to anſwer, That when you can make it conceivable, how any created, 
inite, dependant Subſtance can move itſelf, or alter or ſtop its own Mo- 
tion, which it muſt, to be a free Agent; I ſuppoſe you will find it no 
harder for God to beſtow this Power on a ſolid than an un- | 
folid created Subſtance Tully, in the Place above quoted, * Tuſcu- 
could not conceive this Power to be in any thing but lan. Queſt 
what was from Eternity; Cum pateat igitur æternum id l. 1. c. 23. 
eſe quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt qui hanc naturam animis he 
| efſe 


t 1 Anſwer 


of Revelation, which ſets me at reſt in many things, the manner where- | 
of my poor Reaſon can by no means make out to me: Omnipotency, I | 
| know can do any thing that contains in it no contradiction; ſo that! 


culties in it, which it cannot maſter. As in the preſent Caſe, God hay- | | 
ing revealed that there ſhall be a Day of Judgment, I think that Four. | 


an Inference from them: But it follows, that in Apparitions there is 


humbly conceive juſtifies my Uſe of the Word Spirit, for a Thinking 
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or no; it being impoſſible for us, by the Contemplation of our | 
own Ideas, without Revelation, to diſcover, whether Omnipe. 


tency 
eſſe tributam neget ? But tho you cannot ſee how any created ſubſtance, | 
{olid or not ſolid, can be a free Agent, (Pardon me my Lord, if ] put 
in both, till your Lordſhip pleaſe to explain it of either, and ſhew the # 
manner how either of them can, of igſelf, move itſelf or any thing elſe) 
yet I do not think, you will ſo far deny Men to be free Agents, from 
the Difficulty there is to ſee how they are free Agents, as to doubt 
whether there be Foundation enough for a Day of Judgment. 
It is not for me to judge how far your Lordſhip's Speculations reach: 
| But finding in myſelf nothing to be truer than what 
+ Eccl. xi. 5. the wiſe Solomon tells me, 1 As thou knoweſt not what 
is the way of the Spirit, nor how the Bones do grow in | 
the Womb of her that is with Child; even ſo thou knoweſt not the Wirks 
of God who maketh all things ; I gratefully receive and rejoice in the Light | 


readily believe whatever God has declared, tho' my Reaſon find Diff. 


dation enough to conclude Men are free enough to be made anſwerable 
for their Actions, and to receive according to what they have done; tho 
how Mamis a free Agent, ſurpaſs my Explication or Comprehenſion. 
. In anſwer to the Place I brought out of St. Lukef 

+ C. xxiv. v. 39. your Lordihip aſks, & V hether from theſe Words if 
h 1. Anſ. p. 66. ous Saviour it follows, that a Spirit is only an Appear- 
| ance © I anſwer, No; nor do 1 know who drew ſuch 


ſomething that appears, and that which appears is not wholly inima- 
terial; and yet this was properly called xπe n, and was often 
looked upon, by thoſe who called it Tvi5,a in Greek, and now cal 
it Spirit in Engliſh, to be the Ghoſt or Soul of one departed, which | 


Voluntary Agent, whether material or immaterial. 
TLlͤ0our Lordſhip ſays, * That I grant, that it cannot upon 

1 Anſw. theſe Principles be demonſtrated, that the ſpiritual Sub- 
p. 67. ſtance in us 1s immaterial: From whence you conclude, 
„ That then my Grounds of Certainty from Ideas, are plainly 
given up. This being a way of arguing that you often make uſe of, 
I have often had occaſion to conſider it, and cannot after all ſee the 
Force of this Argument. I acknowledge that this or that Propoſition 
cannot upon my Principles be demonſtrated ; Ergo, I grant this Propo- 
ſttion to be falſe, that Certainty conſtſts in the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas. For that is my Ground of Certain- 
ty, and till that be given up, ny Grounds of Certainty are not given u. 
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the preſent Queſtion, about the Immateriality of the Soul, if 
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tency has not given to ſome Syſtems of Matter, fitly diſpoſed, a 
Power to perceive and think, or elſe joined and fixed to Matter 
o diſpoſed, a thinking immaterial Subſtance : It being, in re- 
ſpect of our Notions, not much more remote from our Com- 
prehenſion to conceive, that GOD can, if he pleaſes, ſuperadd 
to Matter a Faculty of Thinking, than that he ſhould ſuperadd 
to it another Subſtance, with a Faculty of Thinking; ſince 
we know not wherein Thinking conſiſts, nor to what ſort of 
Subſtances the Almighty has been pleaſed to give that Power, 
which cannot be in any created Being, but merely by the good 
Pleaſure and Bounty of the Creator. For I fee no Contradicti- 
on in it, that the firſt eternal thinking Being ſhould, if he 


' pleaſed, give to certain Syſtems of created ſenſeleſs Matter, 


put together as he thinks fit, ſome Degrees of Senſe, Percepti- 
on, and Thought: Tho', as I think, I have proved, Lib. 4. 
Ch. 10. it is no leſs than a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Matter 
(which is evidently in its own Nature void of Senſe and 


| Thought) ſhould be that Eternal firſt thinking Being. What 


Certainty of Knowledge can any one have, that ſome Percep- 
tions, ſuch as, v. g. Pleaſure and Pain, ſhould not be in ſome 
Bodjes themſelves, after a certain manner modified and moy- 
ed, as well as that they ſhould be in an immaterial Subſtance, 
upon the Motion of the Parts of Body? Body, as far as we 
can conceive, being able only to ſtrike and affect Body; and 
Motion, according to the utmoſt Reach of our 1deas, being 
able to produce nothing but Motion; ſo that when we allow it 
to produce Pleaſure or Pain, or the Idea of a Colour or Sound, 


ve are fain to quit our Reaſon, go beyond our Ideas, and at- 


tribute it wholly to the good Pleaſure of our Maker. For 
ſince we muſt allow he has annexed Effects to Motion, which 


we can no Way conceive Motion able to produce, what Rea- 


ſon have we to conclude, that he could not order them as well 
to be produced in a Subject we cannot conceive capable of 
them, as well as in a Subject we cannot conceive the Motion 
of Matter can any way operate upon? I ſay not this, that 1 
would any way leſſen the Belief of the Souls Immateriality: 1 
am not here ſpeaking of Probability, but Knowledge; and I 
think not only, that it becomes the Modeſty of Philoſophy, 
not to pronounce magiſterially, where we want that Evidence 
that can produce Knowledge ; but alſo, that it is of Uſe to us, 
to diſcern how far our Knowledge does reach ; for the State we 
are at preſent in, not being that of Viſion, we muſt, in many 
Things, content ourſelves with Faith and Probability; and in 


our 


— een 


- violently into the contrary Hypotheſis, though altogether as un- 
intelligible to an unbiaſſed Underſtanding. This ſerves not on- 
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our Faculties cannot arrive at demonſtrative Certainty, we | 
need not think it ſtrange. All the great Ends of Morality ang 

Religion, are well enough ſecured, without philoſophical Proof. 
of the Soul's Immateriality; ſince it is evident, that he who 
made us at firſt begin to ſubſiſt here, ſenſible intelligent Beings, 


and for ſeveral Years continued us in ſuch a State, can and will! 
reſtore us to the like State of Senſibility in another World, ang | 
make us capable there to receive the Retribution he has deſign. ; 

ed to Men, according to their Doings in this Life. And there. 
fore it is not of ſuch mighty Neceſſity to determine one Way 


or t'other, as ſome over zealous for, or againſt the Immateri. | 


ality of the Soul, have been forward to make the World be- 
lieve. Who, either on the one Side, indulging too much their | 
Thoughts immerſed altogether in Matter, can allow no Exiſt. | 
ence to what is not material: Or who, on the other Side, 
Finding not Cogrtation within the natural Powers of Matic, | 
examined over and ever again, by the utmoſt Intention of 
Mind, have the Confidence to conclude, that Omnipotency | 
itſelf cannot give Perception and Thought to a Subſtance which 
has the Modification of Solidity. He that conſiders how hard- 
ly Senſation is, in our Thoughts, reconcileable to extended | 
Matter, or Exiſtence to any 'Thing that hath no Extenſion at | 
all, will confeſs that he is very far from certainly knowing what | 
his Soul is. It is a Point, which ſeems to me, to be put ou 
of the Reach of our Knowledge: And he who will give him- | 
ſelf Leave to conſider freely, and look into the dark and intii- 
Cate Part of each Hypotheſis, will ſcarce find his Reaſon able 
to determine him fixedly for, or againſt the Soul's Materiality. | 
Since on which Side ſoever he views it, either as an uncxtend- | 
ed Subſtance, or as a thinking extended Matter; the Difficul- 


ty to conceive either will, whilſt either alone is in his Thoughts, 
ſtill drive him to the contrary Side. An unfair Way which 
ſome Men take with themſelves; who, becauſe of the Uncon- 
ceivableneſs' of ſomethiug they find in one, throw themſelves 


ly to ſhew the Weakneſs and Scantineſs of our Knowledge, but 


the inſignificant Triumph of ſuch Sort of Arguments, which, | 


drawn from our own. Views, may ſatisfy us that we can find no 
Certainty om one Side of the Queſtion ; but do not at all there- 


by help us to Truth, by running into the oppoſite Opinion, 


which, on Examination, will be found clogged with equal 
Difficulties, ' For what Safety, what Advantage to any one is 
it, for the avoiding the ſeeming Abſurdities, and, to him, ur- 

| : ſurmountable 


theſe four Sorts, viz. Identity, Co-exiſtence, 
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ſurmountable Rubs he meets with in one Opinion, to take re- 
fuge in the contrary, which is built on ſomething altogether as 

inexplicable, and as far remote from his Comprehenſion ? It is 
paſt Controverſy, that we have in us ſomething that thinks; our 
very Doubts about what it is, confirm the Certainty of its Be- 
ing, tho' we muſt content ourſelves in the Ignorance of what 
kind of Being it is: And it is as vain to go about to be ſceptical 
in this, as it is unreaſonable in moſt other Caſes to be poſitive 
againſt the Being of any Thing, becauſe we cannct compre- 
hend its Nature. For I would fain know what Subſtance x- 
iſts, that has not ſomething in it which maniteſtly baMes our 
Underſtandings. Other Spirits, who lee and know the Nate 
and inward Conſtitution of Things, how much mult they ex- 
ceed us in Knowledge? To which if we add larger Compre- 
henſion, which enables them at one Glance to ſee the Connec- 
tion and Agreement of very many Ideas, and readily ſupplics to 
them the intermediate Proofs, which we, by ſingle and flow 
Steps, and long poring in the Dark, hardly at laſt find out, 
and are often ready to forget one before we have hunted out 
another; we may gueſs at ſome Part of the Happineſs of ſu- 
perior Ranks of Spirits, who have a quicker and more penc- 
trating Sight, as well as a larger Field of Knowledge. But to 
return to the Argument in hand; our Knowledge, I ſay, is not 
only limited to the Paucity and Imperfections of the Ideas we 
have, and which we employ it about, but even comes ſhort of 
that too: But how far it reaches let us now enquire. 
$. 7. The Affirmations or Negations we 3 
make concerning the Ideas er may, as I _ 


"WE . |  Knowled 
have before intimated in general, be reduced to MS 


reaches, 
Relation, and real Exiſtence. I ſhall examine how far our 
Knowledge extends in each of theſe. 
S. 8. Firſt, as to Identity and Diverſity, in 
this way of the Agreement or Diſagreement of #ir/i, aun 
vur Ideas, our intuitive Knowledge is as far ex- Knowledge of 
tended as our Ideas themſelves; and there can entity and 
be no Idea in the Mind, which it does not pre- 2 * 
ſently, by an intuitive Knowledge, perceive to 1 5 
be what it is, and to be different from any other. . 
$. 9. Secondly, As to the ſecond Sort, which Second! , Of 
is, the Agreement or Diſagreement of our Ideas Coexiſtence a 
in Co- exiſtence; in this our Knowledge is very eh little 
ſhort, tho? in this conſiſts the greateſt and moſt . 
material Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances. For 
— 3 — bs Für 
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our Ideas of the Species of Subſtances, being, as I have ſhewed, 
nothing but certain Collections of ſimple Ideas united in one 
Subject, and fo co-exiſting together: v. g. Our Idea of Flame 
is a Body hot, luminous, and moving upward; of Gold, a Bo- 


dy heavy to a certain Degree, yellow, malleable, and fufible. 
Theſe, or ſome ſuch complex Ideas as theſe in Men's Minds, 
do theſe two Names of the different Subſtances, Flame and 


Gold ſtand for. When we would know any thing farther con- 


cerning theſe, or any other fort of Subſtances, what do we 


enquire, but what other Qualities, or Powers, theſe Subſtances 


have, or have not? Which is nothing elle but to know, what 
other ſimple Ideas do, or do not co-exiſt with thoſe that make 


up that complex 1dea. 


Kean 1 F. 10. This, bow weighty and conſiderable 


(Connection be. à Part ſoever of Human Science, is yet very 
zaveen moſt narrow, and ſcarce any at all. The Reaſon 


ſimple Ideas is whereof is, that the ſimple Ideas whereof our 


unknown, complex Ideas of Subſtances are made up, are, 
5 for the moſt Part, ſuch as carry with them, in 


their own Nature, no viſible neceſſary Connection, or Incon- 
fiſtency with any other ſimple Ideas, whoſe Co-exiſtence with 


them we would inform ourſelves about. 


. $I The Ideas, that our complex ones of | 
Fer V Subſtances are made up of, and about which 
Ovalities dur Knowledge, concerning Subſtances, is moſt 


employed, are thoſe of their ſecondary Qualities ; 


which depending all (as has been ſhewn) upon the primary 
| Qualities of their minute and inſenſible Parts; or if not upon 
them, upon ſomething yet more remote from our Compre- 
henſion, it is impoſſible we ſhould know which have a neceſſa- 
ry Union or Inconſiſtency one with another: For not know- 
ing the Root they ſpring from, not knowing what Size, Fi- 


gure, and Texture of Parts they are, on which depend and 


from which reſult thoſe Qualities which make our complex 
Idea of Gold, it is impoſſible we ſhould know what other Qua- 
lities reſult from or are incompatible with the ſame Conftituti- 
on of the inſcuſible Parts of G0; and fo conſequently muſt al- 
ways co-exiſt with that complex Idea we have of it, or elſe are 
incon ſiſteni with it. | J) 

e _ $. 12. Beſides this Ignorance of the primary 
' Conneflion be- Qualities of the inſenſible Parts of Bodies, on 
- z2veen any ſe- Which depend all their ſecondary Qualities, 


condary and there is yet another and more incurable Part of 
primary Qua- Ignorance, which ſets us more remote from a 


certain Knowledge of the Co-exiſtence or Inco- 


exiſtence 
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exiſtence (if I may ſo ſay) of different Ideas in 


the ſame Subject; and that IS, that there is no lities is und; ſ- 


; coveradle, 
diſcoverable Connection between any ſecondary 


Quality, and thoſe primary Qualities which it depends on. 
F. 13. That the Size, Figure and Motion of one Body ſhould 


_ cauſe a Change in the Size, Figure and Motion of another Bo- 
dy, 1s beyond our Conception: the Separation of the Parts of 
one Body, upon the Intruſion of another; and the Change 
from Reſt to Motion, upon Impulſe ; theſe, and the like, ſeem 


to us to have ſome Connection one with another: And if we 


knew theſe primary Qualities of Bodies, we might have reaſon 


o hope we might be able to know a great deal more of theſe 


Operations of them one upon another: But our Minds not being 
able to diſcover any Connection betwixt theſe primary Qualities 
of Bodies, and the Senſations that are produced in us by them, 
we can never be able to eſtabliſh certain and undoubted Rules 


of the Conſequences or Co- exiſtence of any ſecondary Quali- 


ties, tho? we could diſcover the Size, Figure or Motion of thoſe | 


inviſible Parts, which immediately produce them. We are 


ſo far from knowing what Figure, Size or Motion of Parts 


produce a yellow Colour, a ſweet Taſte, or a ſharp Sound, 


that we can by no means conceive how any Size, Figure or 
Motien of any Particles, can poſſibly produce in us the Idea of 


any Colour, Taſte, or Sound whatſoever ; there is no conceiva- 


ble Connection betwixt the one and the other. 


$. 14. In vain therefore ſhall we endeavour to diſcover by our 


Ideas, (the only true Way of certain and univerſal Knowledge) 
what other Ideas are to be found conſtantly joined with that of 
our complex Idea of any Subſtance ; ſince we neither know the 


real Conſtitution of the minute Parts on which their Qualities 
do depend; nor, did we know them, could we diſcover any ne- 


ceſſary Connection between them, and any of the ſecondary Qua- 
lities: which is neceſſary to be done, before we can certainly 


know their neceſſary Co-exiſtence. So that let our complex Idea 
of any Species of Subſtances be what it will, we can hardly, 
from the ſimple Ideas contained in it, certainly determine the 


neceſſary Co-exiſlence of any other Quality whatſoever. Our 
| Knowledge in all theſe Enquiries, reaches very little farther than 


our Experience. Indeed ſome few of the primary Qualities have 
a neceſſary Dependence, and viſible Connection one with ano- 
ther, as Figure neceſſarily fuppoſes Extenſion; receiving or com- 
municating Motion by Impulſe, ſuppoſes Solidity. But though 


_ theſe, and perhaps ſome other of our Ideas have, yet there are 


fo few of them that have, a viſible Connection one with another, 
_ ee oO Tn on ie” that 
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that we can by Intuition or Demonſtration, diſcover the Co- ex- 
iſtence of very few of the Qualities that are to be found united in 


Subſtances; and we are left only to the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, 


to make known to us, what Qualities they contain. For of all 


the Qualities that are co-exi/tent in any Subject, without this 
Dependence and evident Connection of their Ideas one with ano- 
ther, we cannot know certainly any two to co-exi/t, any farther, 


than Experience, by our Senſes, informs us. Thus tho? we ſee 


the yellow Colour, and upon Trial find the Weight, Mallea- 


bleneſs, Fuſibility, and Fixedneſs, that are united in a Piece of 


Gold; yet becauſe no one of theſe Ideas has any evident Depen- 


dence, or neceſſary Connection with the other, we cannot certain- 
ly know that where any four of theſe are, the fifth will be there 

alſo, how highly probable ſoever it may be: Becauſe the higheſt 
Probability amounts not to Certainty; without which there can 
be no true Knowledge, For this Co- exiſtence can be no farther 


known, than it is perceived; and it cannot be perceived but ei- 
ther in particular Subjects, by the Obſervation of our Senſes, or 


in general, by the neceſſary Connedion of the Ideas themſelves. 


O R F. 15. As to Incompatibility or Repugnancy to 
73 Seer. Ca- exiſtence, we may know that any Subject can 


| ence larger. have, of each ſort of primary Qualities, but one 


particular at once, v. g. each particular Extenſi- 


on, Figure, Number of Parts, Motion, excludes all other of each 


kind. The like alſo is certain of all ſenſible Ideas peculiar to each 


dSenſe; for whatever of each kind 1s preſent in any Subject, ex- 


cludes all other of that fort; v. g. no one Subject can have two 


Smells, or two Colours at the ſame time. To this, perhaps, 


will be ſaid, has not an Opall, or an Infuſion of Lignum Nepbriti- 
cum, two Colours at the ſame time? To which I anſwer, That 


theſe Bodies, to Eyes differently placed, may at the ſame time 


afford different Colours: But I take Liberty alſo to ſay, that to 


Eyes differently placed, it is different Parts of the Object that re- 

| Met the Particles of Light: And therefore it is not the ſame 
Part of the Object, and fo not the very ſame Subject, which at 
the ſame time appears both Yellow and Azure. . For it is as 


impoſſible that the very ſame Particle of any Body, ſhould at 


the ſame time differently modify or refle&t the Rays of Light, 


as that it ſhould have two different Figures and Textures at the 
{ame time. Rd 1 
n 16. But as to the Powers of Subſtances to 
fence of Prw- change the ſenſible Qualities of other Bodies, 
irs a very lit. which make a great Part of our Enquiries about 
tle IWay, them, and is no inconſiderable Branch of our 


Knowledge; I doubt, as to theſe, whether our 


Knowledge 
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Knowledge reaches much farther than our Experience; or whe- 
ther we can come to the Diſcovery of moſt of theſe Powers, and 
be certain that they are in any Subject by the Connection with 
apy of thoſe Ideas, which to us make its Eſſence. Becauſe the 
active and paſſive Powers of Bodies, and their Ways of operat- 
ing, conſiſting in a Texture and Motion of Parts, which we can- 
not by any means come to diſcover : it is but in very few Caſes, 
we can be able to perceive their Dependence on, or Repugnance 
to any of thoſe Ideas, which make our Complex one of that ſort 
of Things. I have here inſtanced in the Corpuſcularian Hypo- 

_ theſis, as that which is thought to go fartheſt in an intelligible 
Explication of the Qualities of Bodies; and I fear the Weak- 
neſs of Human Underſtanding is ſcarce able to ſubſtitute another, 
which will afford us a fuller and clearer Diſcovery of the neceſ- 
ſary Connection and Co-exiſtence of the Powers, which are to be 
obſerved united in ſeveral Sorts of them. This at leaſt is cer- 
tain, that which ever Hypotheſis be cleareſt and trueſt, (for of 

that it is not my Buſineſs to determine) our Knowledge con- 
cerning corporeal Subſtances, will be very little advanced by any 

of them, till we are made to ſee, what Qualities and Powers of 
Bodies have a neceſſary Connection or Repugnancy one with ano- 
ther; which in the preſent State of Philoſophy, I think, we 

know to a very ſmall Degree: And I doubt whether, with theſe 

Faculties we have, we ſhall ever be able to carry our general 

Knowledge (I ſay not particular Experience) in this Part much 
| farther. Experience is that, which in this Part we muſt de- 
pend on. And it were to be wiſhed, that it were more im- 
proved, We find the Advantages ſome Mens generous Pains 

have this Way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledge. 

And if others, eſpecially the Philoſophers by Fire, who pre- 
tend to it, had been ſo wary in their Obſervations, and ſincere 
in their Reports, as thoſe who call themſelves Philoſophers 

ougght to have been; our Acquaintance with the Bodies here 

about us, and our Inſight into their Powers and Operations, 
had been yet much greater. Os 
S. 17. If we are at a loſs in Reſpect of the 
Powers and Operations of Bodies, I think it is 
eaſy to conclude, we are much more in the Dark 
in Reference to Spirits; whereof we naturally have no Ideas, but 
what we draw from that of our own, by refleQing on the Ope- 
rations of our own Souls within us, as far as they can come 
within our Obſervation. But how inconſiderable a Rank the 
Spirits that inhabit our Bodies, hold amongſt thoſe various, 
and poſſibly innumerable, Kinds of nobler Beings ; and how 
far ſhort they come of the Endowments and Perfections of 
4 Cherubim 


Of Spirits yet 


narrower. 
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Cherubim and Seraphim, and infinite ſorts of Spirits above us, 
is what, by a tranſient Hint, in another Place, I have offered 
to my Reader's Conſideration. | 


| §. 18. As to the third fort of our Knowledge, 
5 Re A viz. the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of bh 
it is not eaſy to Ideas in any other Relation: This, as it is the 
ay how far. largeſt Field of our Knowledge, ſo it is hard to 
determine how far it may extend: Becauſe the 

Advances that are made in this Part of Knowledge, depending 
on our Sagacity, in finding intermediate Ideas, that may ſhew 
the Relations and Habitudes of Ideas, whoſe Co- exiſtence is not 
conſidered, it is a hard matter to tell, when we are at an End ot 
ſuch Diſcoveries, and when Reaſon has all the Helps it is capa- 
ble of, for the finding of Proofs, or examining the Agreement 
or Ditagreement of remote Meas. They that are ignorant of 


Algebra, cannot imagine the Wonders in this Kind are to be 


done by it; and what further Improvements and Helps, ad- 
vantageous to other Parts of Knowledge, the ſagacious Mind 
of Man may yet find out, it is not eaſy to determine. This at 
leaſt I believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thoſe alone 
that are capable of Demonſtration and Knowledge; and that 


other, and perhaps more uſeful Parts of Contemplation, would 
afford us Certainty, if Vices, Paſſions, and domineering Intereſt 


did not oppoſe, or menace ſuch Endeavours. : 
13 Ihe Idea of a ſupreme Being, infinite in Power, 
pable of De- Goodneſs and Wiſdom, whofe Workmanſhip 
 monſtration, We are, and on whom we depend; and the Idea 
- pODlk ourſelves, as underſtanding rational Beings, 
being ſuch as are clear in us, would, I ſuppoſe, if duly conſider- 


ed and purſued, afford ſuch Foundations of our Duty and Rules 


of Action, as might place Morality amingft the Sciences capable 
of Demonſtration : wherein I doubt not, but from ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions, by neceſſary Conſequences, as inconteftible as thoſe 
in Mathematicks, the Meaſures of Right and Wrong might be 


made out, to any one that would apply himſelf with the ſame 


Indifferency and Attention to the one, as he does to the other 


of theſe Sciences. The Relation of other Modes may certainly be 
perceived, as well as thoſe of Number and Extenſion: And I 
cannot ſee why they ſhould not alſo be capable of Demonſtration, 


if due Methods were thought on to examine, or purſue their 
Agreement or Diſagreement. Where there is no Property, there 
is no Injuſtice, is a Propoſition as certain as any Demonſtration 
in Euclid: For the Idea of Property, being a Right to any 
thing; and the Idea to which the Name Injuſtice is given, 
SR ONTO” eg x being 
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being the Invaſion or Violation of that Right; it is evident, that 
theſe Ideas being thus eſtabliſhed, and theſe Names annexed . 
to them, I can as certainly know this Propoſition to be true, 
as that a Triangle has three Angles equal to two right ones. 
Again, No Government allows abſolute Liberty: The Idea of Go- 
vernment being the Eſtabliſhment of Society upon certain 
Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them ; and the 
Idea of abſolute Liberty being for any one to do whatever he 
pleaſes; I am as capable of being certain of the Truth of this 
Propoſition, as of any in the Mathematicks. 
$. 19. That which in this reſpect _ OG 
has given the Advantage to the Idea: Two Things have made mo- 
of Quantity, and made them thought ral Ideas thought wncapable | 
more capable of Certainty and De- of Demonſtration. Their 
monſtration, is, 05 Comp leredneſs, and want of 
Firſt, That they can be ſet down WV 
and repreſented by ſenſible Marks, which have a greater and 
nearer Correſpondence with them than any Words or Sounds 
whatſoever. Diagrams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas 


in the Mind, and not liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry 


in their Signification. An Angle, Circle, or Square drawn in 
Lines, lies open to the View and cannot be miſtaken: It re- 
mains unchangeable, and may at Leiſure be conſidered and exa- 
mined, and the Demonſtration be reviſed, and all the Parts of it 
may be gone over more than once, without any Danger or the 
leaſt Change in the [deas. This cannot be thus done in moral 
| Ideas, we have no ſenſible Marks that reſemble them, whereby 
we can ſet them down; we have nothing but Words to expreſs 
them by; which tho' when written, they remain the ſame, yet 
the Ideas they ſtand for may change in the ſame Man; and it is 
very ſeldom that they are not different in different Perſons. 
Secondly, Another Thing that makes the greater Difficulty in 
Ethicks, is, That moral Ideas are commonly more complex than 
| thoſe of the Figures ordinarily conſidered in Mathematicks. 
From whence theſe two Inconveniencies follow. Fir, That their 
Names are of more uncertain Signification, the preciſe Colle&i- 
on of ſimple Ideas they ſtand for not being ſo eaſily agreed on, and 
in thinking often does not ſteadily carry with it the ſame Idea. 
Upon which the ſame Diſorder, Confuſion and Error follows, as 
would if a Man, going to demonſtrate ſomething of an Heptagon, 
ſhould in the Diagram he took to do it, leave out one of the 
Angles, or by Overſight make the Figure with one Angle more 
than the Name ordinarily imported, or he intended it ſhould, 


When 
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when at firſt he thought of his Demonſtration. This often haps 
pens, and is hardly avoidable in very complex moral /deas, where 
the lame Name being retained, one Angle, i. e. one ſimple Idea, 
is left out or put in, in the complex one, (ſtill called by the ſame 


Name) more at one 'Time than another. Secondly, From the 
Complexedneſs of theſe moral Ideas there follows another Incon- 
venience, (viz.) that the Mind cannot eafily retain thoſe preciſe 


Combinations, ſo exactly and perfectly, as is neceſſary in the 
Examination of the Habitudes and Correſpondencies, Agree- 
ments or Diſagreements of ſeveral of them one with another; 


eſpecially where it is to be judged of by long Deductions, and 


the Intervention of ſeveral other complex Ideas, to ſhew the 


Agreement or Diſagreement of two remote ones. 


The great Help againſt this, which Mathematicians find in 


| Diagrams and Figures, which remain unalterable in their 
Draugghts, is very apparent, and the Memory would often have 
great Difficulty otherwiſe to retain them ſo exactly, whilſt the 
Mind went over the Parts of them, Step by Step, to examine 
their ſeveral Correſpondencies : and tho? in caſting up a long 
Sum, either in Addition, Multiplication, or Diviſion, every Part 
be only a Progreſſion of the Mind, taking a View of its own Ideas, 


and conſidering their Agreement or Diſagreement ; and the Re- 


ſolution of the Queſtion be nothing but the Reſult of the whole, 
made up of ſuch Particulars, whereof the Mind has a clear 


Perception; yet without ſetting down the ſeveral Parts by 


Marks, whoſe preciſe Significations are known, and by Marks, 
that laſt and remain in View when the Memory had let them 
go, it would bealmoſt impoſſible to carry ſo many different 


Ideas in Mind, without confounding, or letting flip ſome Parts 


ol the Reckoning, and thereby making all our Reaſonings 


about it uſeleſs. In which Cate, the Cyphers or Marks help 
not the Mind at all to perceive the Agreement of any two, or 


more Numbers, their Equalities or Proportions: That the 
Mind has only by Intuition of its own Ideas of the Numbers 


themſelves. But the numerical Characters are Helps to the 


Memory, to record and retain the ſeveral Ideas about which. 

the Demonſtration is made, whereby a Man may know how 
far his intuitive Knowledge, in ſurveying ſeveral of the Parti- 
culars, has proceeded; that ſo he may, without Confuſion, go 
on to what is yet unknown, and, at laſt, have in one View be- 


fore him the Reſult of all his Perceptions and Reaſonings. 


Remedies of 
thoſe Difficul. 


lies. 


ral Ideas, which has made them be thought not 
capable of Demonſtration, may in a good mea- 


ſure be remedied by Definitions, ſetting down that 
955 Collection 


$. 20. One part of theſe Diſadvantages in mo- | 
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Collection of ſimple Ideas, which every Term ſnall ſtand for, 
and then uſing the Terms. ſteadily and conſtantly for that preciſe 
Collection. And what Methods A/gebra, or ſomething of that 
kind, may hereafter ſuggeſt, to remove the other Difficulties, 
i; not ealy to forttell.. Confident I am, that if Men would 
in the ſame Method, and with the ſame Indifferency, ſearch 
after moral, as they do mathematical Truths, they would find 
them to have a ſtronger Connection one with another, and a 


more neceſſary conſequence from our clear and diſtin Idear, 
and to come nearer perfect Demonſtration, that is commonl 

imagined, But much of this is not to be expected, whilſt the 
Deſire of Eſteem, Riches, or Power, makes Men eſpouſe the 
well-endowed Opinions in Faſhion, and then ſeek Arguments, 
either to make good their Beauty, or varniſh over and tover 
their Deformity. Nothing being ſo beautiful to the Eye, as Truth 
to the Mind; nothing ſo deformed and irreconcilable to the 
Underſtanding, as a Lye. For tho? many a Man can with Sa- 
tisfation enough own a no very handſome Wife in his Boſom; 
yet who is bold enough openly to avow, that he has eſpouſed 
1 Falſhood, and received into his Breaſt ſo ugly a Thing as a 
Lye? Whilſt the Parties of Men, cram their Tenets down all 


Men's Throats, whom they can get into their Power, without 


permitting them to examine their Truth, or Falſhood, and 
will not let Truth have Fair-play in the World, nor Men the 
Liberty to ſearch after it; what Improvements can be expected 
of thiskind ? What greater Light can be hoped for in the mo- 
ral Sciences? The fubje& Part of Mankind, in moſt Places, 
might, inſtead thereof, with Egyptian Bondage, expect Egyp- 
lian Darkneſs, were not the Candle of the Lord ſet up by him 


elf in Men's Minds, which it is impoſſible for 
Power of Man wholly to extinguiſh. —« 

$. 21. As to the fourth ſort of our Knowledge, 
5g. of the real actual Exiſtence of Things, we 


have an intuitive Knowledge of our own ExHH. 


ence; a demonſtrative Knowledge of the Exi/t- 
ence of a God; of the Exiſtence of any Thing 
elle, we have no other but a ſenſitive Know- 
ledge, which extends net beyond the Objects 


** 


preſent to bur Senſes. 


F. 22. Our Knowledge being ſo narrow, as 


| have ſhewed it will, perhaps, give us ſome 


Light into the preſent State of our Minds, if i: 
; 8 2 og Our Ignirance 
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larger than our Knowledge, may ſerve much to the quieting of 


N 4 's an £ 
Diſputes, and Improvement of uſeful Knowledge; it diſcover. bs Wi 
ing how. far we have clear and diſtind Ideas, we confine our the Cr 
Thoughts within the Contemplation of thoſe Things, that are ll laid 
within the Reach of our Underſtandings, and launch not out ire 
into that Abyſs of Darkneſs (where we have not Eyes to lee, the | 
nor Faculties to perceive any Thing) out of a Preſumption, FT 
that nothing is beyond our Comprehenſion. But to be ſatisfied he ad 
of the Folly of ſuch a Conceit, we need not go tar. He that e 
| knows any Thing, knows this in the firſt Place, that he need 10 0 
not ſeek long for Inſtances of his Ignorance, The meaneſt and of then 
| moſt obvious Things that come in our Way, have dark Sides, WW... p 
that the quickeſt Sight cannot penetrate into. The cleareſt Anf 8 
and moſt enlarged Underſtandings of thinking Men, find them. Things 
ſelves puzzled, and at a loſs, in every particle of Matter. We Wl; 2: 
ſhall the leſs wonder to find it ſo, when we conſider the Cauſes fl ;. us 
of our Ignorance, which, from what has been ſaid, I ſuppoſe, ¶ cuuſe a 
will be found to be chiefly theſe three: > OS may cot 
Firſt, Want of os of Sr OUT  OUPEL * 5 are int 
Secondly, Want of a diſcoverable Connection between the WM ; then 
..... 8 ever we 
Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our [deas. them, is 
ae. „ g. 23. Firſts': There: ure ſome I hings, and 924 
Ch | of it ._ _ thoſe not a few, that we are 1gnorant of for norance 
want of Ideas, want of Ideas Js the 
either ſuch as Firſt, All the ſimple Ideas we have are con- dt able 
due hade no Ained (as I have ſhewn) to thoſe we receive from which z 
Conception of, corporeal Objects by Senſation, and from the ave. 0 
or ſuch as par- Operations of our own Minds as the Objects of Wh,, ſpe 
 ticularlywe Reflection. But how much theſe few and nar- able 
| have not. row Inlets are diſproportionate to the yaſt whole we 14; 
Extent of all Beings, will not be hard to perſuade thoſe who mary 
are not ſo fooliſh as to think their Span the Meaſure of all WW, the pe 
Things. What other {imple Ideas it is poſſible the Creatures in f the 
other Parts of the Univerſe may have, by the Aſſiſtance of Senſes powers 
and Faculties more or perte&er than we have, or different eds, 3 
from ours, it is not for us to determine: But to ſay or think 110 1 
there are no ſuch, becauſe we conceive. nothing of them, is n0 7 400 
better an Argument, than if a blind Man ſhould be poſitive in a. 
it, that there was no ſuch Thing as Sight and Colours, becauſe think 
he had no manner of Idea of any ſuch Thing, nor could by any Ne 7 
means frame to himſelt any Notions about Seeing. The Igno- WW Igno 
rance and Darkneſs that is in us, no more hinders nor confines laiſes c 
the Knowledge that is in others, than the Blindneſs of a — f Corp 
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an Argument againſt the Quick-ſightedneſs of an Eagle. He 
that will conſider the infinite Power, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of 
the Creator of all Things, will find Reaſon to think it was not 
all laid out upon ſo inconſiderable, mean and impotent a Crea- 
ure, as he will find Man to be; who, in all probability, is one 
of the loweſt of all intellectual Beings. What Faculties there- 


| fore other Species of Creatures have to penetrate into the Na- 


ture and inmoſt Conſtitutions of Things; what 1deas 
receive of them, far different from ones” we know 5 1725 
we know, and certainly find, that we want ſeveral other Views 
of them, beſides thoſe we have, to make diſcoveries of them 
more perfect. And we may be convinced that the 1deas, we 
can attain to by our Faculties, are very diſproportionate to 
Things themſelves, when a poſitive, clear, diſtinct one of Sub- 
ſance itſelf, which is the Foundation of all the reſt, is concealed 
from us. But want of Ideas of this kind being a Part as well as 
Cauſe of our Ignorance, cannot be deſcribed. Only this, Ithink, I 
may confidently ſay of it, that the intellectual and ſenſible World, | 
reinthis perfectly alike ; That that part, which we ſee of either 
of them holds no Proportion with what we ſee not ; and whatſo- 
erer we can reach with our Eyes, or our Thouglits of either of 
them, is but a point, almoſt nothing in Compariſon of the reft. : 
. 24. Secondly, Another great Cauſe of Ig- 
norance, is the avant of Ideas, we are capable of. ' * ecauſedf their 
As the want of Ideas, which our Ferulties are Remorence er 
not able to give us, ſhuts us wholly from thoſe Views of Things 
which it is reaſonable to think other Beings, perfecter than we 
have, of which we know nothing; ſo the want of Ideas, I 
now ſpeak of, keeps us in ignorance of Things we conceive 
apable of being known to us. Bulk, Figure, and Motion, we 
we Ideas of. But though we are not without 1deas of theſe 
mary Qualities of Bodies in general, yet not knowing what 
the particular Bulk, Figure, and Motion, of the g:eateft part 
f the Bodies of the Univerſe, we are ignorant of the ſeveral 
'owers, Efficacies and Ways of Operation, whereby the Ef- 
es, which we daily ſee are produced. Theſe are hid from 
sin ſome Things, by being too remote; and in others, by be- 
s too minute. When we conſider the vaſt-Diſtance of the 
own and viſible Parts of the World, and the Reaſons we have 
think, that what lies within our Ken, is but a {mall Part of 
| immenſe Univerſe, we ſhall then diſcover an huge Ab: us 
Ignorance. What are the particular Fabricks of hes 
lalſes of Matter, which make up the whole Hupen Jous Wrans 
| Corporeal Beings; * _ are Cxteinc. Lohr 3 155 
2 N 
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Motion, and how continued, or communicated; and what In 
fluence they have one upon another, are Contemplations, that 


whilſt 


minute 


at firſt Glimpſe our Thoughts loſe themſelves in. If we na chanic 
row our Contemplation, and confine our 'Thoughts to this rde e 
Canton, I mean this Syſtem of our Sun, and the groſſer Maſli dk 
of Matter, that vifibly move about it, what ſeveral ſorts of Ve ae 
getables, Animals, and intellectual corporeal Beings, infinitel cannot 
different from thoſe of our little ſpot of Earth, may there 8 e 
bably be in the other Planets, to the Knowledge of which, Laos carries 
of their outward Figures and Parts, we can no way attain F. 
whilſt we are confined to this Earth, there being no naturd bon f 
Means, either by Senſation or Reflection, to convey their cer. uſeful 
tain Ideas into our Minds? They are out of the Reach of thoſe _— 
nlets of all our Knowledge : and what forts of Furniture and becaul 
Inhabitants thoſe Manſions contain in them, we cannot ſo much — 
as gueſs, much leſs have Clear and diſtinRt Ideas of them. 1 
S. 25. If a great, nay, far the eateſt hl 
 Fecauſeof | the ſeveral Ranks of Fah in the Urine, ay 
e eſcape our Notice by their Remoteneſs, there nil 50 
e others that are no leſs concealed from us by denies 
their Minuteneſe. Theſe inſenſible Corpuſcles, being the aire i of e 
Parts of Matter, and the great Inſtruments of Nature, on which of the 
depend not only all their ſecondary Qualities, but alſo moſt of whilſt 
their natural Operations, our want of preciſe diſtinòt Ideas of Laon. 
their primary Qualities, keeps us in an incurable Ignorance of ey. 
what we deſire to know about them. I doubt not but if we Deter 
Could diſcover the Figure, Size, Texture, and Motion of the e's 
minute-conſtituent Parts of any two Bodies, we ſhould know lib] 
without Trial ſeveral of their Operations one upon another, 4 6 
we do now the Properties of a Square, or a Triangle. Did wei ps. 
n 
Hemlock, Opium, and a Man, as a Watchmaker does thoſe ot would 
a Watch, whereby it performs its Operations, and of a File, prody 
| which, by rubbing on them, will alter the Figure of any of the guels, 
Wheels, we ſhould be able to tell beforehand, that Rhubarb wil avi 
Purge, Hemlock kill, and Opium, make a Man ſleep, as well i minut 
a Watchmaker can, that a little piece of Paper laid on the Boll. 
lance will keep the Watch from going, till it be removed; d tons: 
that ſome ſmall part of it, being rubbed by a File, the Machine dot. K 
would quite loſe its Motion, and the Watch go no more. The ible | 
diſſolving of Silver in Aqua Fortis, and Gold in Agua Regis Fe 
and not vice verſa, would be then perhaps no more difficult te er 
know, than it is to a Smith to underſtand why the turning of one ne 


Key will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. BY — 


whill 
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whilſt we are deſtitute of Senſes acute enough to diſcover the 
minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of their me- 
chanical Affections, we muſt be content to be ignorant of their 
Properties and Ways of Operation; nor can we be affured about 
them any farther than ſome few Trials we make are able to 
teach. But whether they will ſucceed again another time, we 
cannot be certain. This hinders our certain Knowledge of 
univerſal Truths concerning natural Bodies; and our Reaſon | 
carries us herein very little beyond particular Matter of Fact. 
9. 26. And therefore I am apt to doubt, that 
how far ſoever Human Induſtry may advance Hence no S$ci- 
uſeful and experimental Philofophy in N ence of Bodies. 
things, ſcientifical will ſtill be out of our Reach; © 
becauſe we want perfect and adequate Ideas of thoſe very 
Bodies, which atemeareſt to us, and moſt under our ehe 
Thoſe which we have ranked into Claffes under Names, and 
we think ourfelves beft acquainted with, we have but very 
imperfe& and incompleat 1degs of. Diſtinct Ideas of the ſeve- 
ral Sorts of Bodies, that fall under the Examination of our 
Senſes, perhaps, we may have; but adequate Ideas, I ſuſpect, 
ve have not of any one amongſt them. And tho? the former 
of theſe will ſerve us for common Uſe and Difcourſe, ef, 
whilſt we want the latter, we are not capable of ed . 
Knowledge; nor ſhall ever be able to diſcover general, inſtruc- 
tive, unqueſtiotiable Truths concerning them. Certainty and 
Demonſtration, are Things we muſt not, in theſe Matters, pre- 
tend to. By the Colour, Figure, Taſte and Smell, and other 
ſenſible Qualities, we have as clear and diſtin& Ideas of Sage 
and Hemlock, as we have of a Circle and a Triangle: But hav- 
ing no Ideas of the particular primary Qualities of the minute 
Parts of either of theſe Plants, nor of other Bodies which we 
would apply them to, we cannot tell what Effects they will 
produce; nor when we ſee thoſe Effects, can we ſo much as 
gueſs, much leſs know, their manner of Production. Thus, 
having no Ideas of the particular mechanical Affections of the 
minute Parts of Bodies, that are within our View and Reach, 
we are 1gnorant of their Conſtitutions, Powers and Opera- 
tions: and of Bodies more remote, we are yet more ignorant, 
not knowing ſo much as their very outward Shapes, or the ſen- 
ſible and groſſer Parts of their Conſtitutions. 
F. 27. This, at firſt Sight, will ſhew us how Much Jeſs of 
diſproportionate our Knowledge is to the whole Spirits. 
xtent even of material Beings ; to which, if ws 
we add the Conſideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that 
— may 
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Faculties give us no certain Account at all. That there are Minds, 

un br Beings in other Men as well as himſelf, every Man 
has a Reaſon, fr om their Words and Actions, to be fatisfied;. 
And the Knowledge of his oy²n Mind cannot ſuffer a Man, 
that, conſigert to be ignorant, that there is a GOD. But that | 
there are, egrees of Spiritual Beings, between. us and the great 

GOD, who is there, that by his own Search. and Ability can 
come to know? Much leſs have we diſtin Ideas of their dif- 
ferent Natures, Conditions, States, Powers, and ſeveral Con- 


ſtitutions, wherein they agree or differ from one another, and . 7 
from us. And therefore in what concerns their different Spe- Wl Relat 
cies and Properties, we are under an abſolute Ignorance. dh in 
| Secoindly Want. f J. 28. Secondly, What a mall Part of the Sub- BY anno 
of a diſcoth r. ſtantial Beings that are in the Univerſe, the Wl ſever 
able Connection Want of Ideas leave open to our Knowledge, we BY vera 
between Ideas bave ſeen. In the next place, another Cauſe of reef 


we hade. Ignorance, of no leſs Moment, is a want of « night 
Mu > Gfeoverable Conneflion between thoſe, Ideas ve i of th 
have, For wherever we want that, we are utterly uncapable of W bir 
univerſal and certain Knowledge; and are, as in the former WM i oth, 
Caſe, left only to Obſervation and Experiment; which, how of M 
narrow and confined it IS, how far from general Knowledge, Sounc 
we need not be told. I ſhall give ſome few Inſtances of this W and c 


Cauſe of our Ignorance, and ſo leave it. It is eyident that the I cover 
Bulk, Figure and Motion of ſeveral Bodies about us, produce ¶ not bi 
in us ſeveral Senſations, as of Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Smells, W the w 

Pleaſure and Pain, Fc. Theſe mechanical Affe ctions of Bodies, W ſurrec 


us, (there being no conceivable Connectien between am) vo ger. 
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impulſe of any ſort of Body, and any Perception of a Colour 
or Smell, which we find in our Minds) we can have no di- 
ſtinet Knowledge of ſuch Operations beyond our Experience; 
and can ' reaſon no otherwiſe about them, than as Effects pro- 
duced by the Appointment of an infinitely wiſe Agent, which 
perfectly ſurpaſs our ' Comprehenſions. As the Ideas of ſenſi- 
ble ſecondary Qualities, which we have in our Minds, can by us 
be noway-dediiced from bodily Cauſes, nor any Correſpondence 
or Connection be found between them and thoſe primary Qua- 
littes which (Experience ſhews us) produce them in us; ſo, on 
the other ſide, the Operation of our Minds upon our Bodies is 
25 unconceivable.. How any thing ſhould produce a Motion 
in Body, is as remote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any 
Body ſhall produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is ſo, 
if Experience did not convince us, the Conſideration of the 
Things themfelves would never be able, in the leaſt to diſcover 
to us. Theſe, and the like, though they have a conſtant and 
regular Connection, in the ordinary courſe of Things; yet that 
Connection being not diſcoyerable in the Ideas themſelves, 
which appearing to have no neceſſary Dependence one on ano- 
ther, we can attribute their Connection to nothing elſe, but the 
arbitrary Determination of that all-wiſe Agent, who has made 
them to be, and to operate as they do, in a way wholly above 
our weak Underſtandings to conceive. V | 

g. 29. In ſome of our Ideas there are certain Inſtances. 
Relations, Habitudes and Connections, ſo viii  _ 
bly included in the Nature of the Ideas themſelves, that we 
cannot conceive them ſeparable from them, by any Power what- 
ſoever. And in theſe only, we are capable of certain and uni- 
verſal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined Triangle 
neceſſarily carries with it an Equality of its Angles to two 
tight ones. Nor can we conceive this Relation, this Connection 
of theſe #wo 1deas, to be poſſibly mutable, or to depend on any 
arbitrary Power, which of choice made it thus, or could make 
it otherwiſe. But the Coherence and Continuity of the Parts 
of Matter; the Production of Senſation in us of Colours and 
Sounds, c. by Impulſe and Motion; nay, the original Rules 
and Communication of Motion being ſuch, wherein we can diſ- 
cover no natural Connection with any Ideas we have, we can- 
not but aſcribe them to the arbitrary Will and good Pleaſure of 
the wiſe Architect. I need not, I think, here mention the Re- 
lurreQtion of the Dead, the future State of this Globe of Earth, 
and ſuch other Things, which are by every one acknowledged 
to depend wholly. on the Determination of a free Agent. The 

1 Things 
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Things that, as far as our Obfer vation reaches, we conſtantly 
find to proceed regularly, w may conclude, do act by ni Law 
ſet them; but yet by a Law that we know not: Whereby, tho 
Cauſes work ſteadily, and Effects conſtantly flow from them, 
yet their Connections and Dependance being not di ſcoverable in 
our Ideat, we can have but an experimental Knowledge of them. 
From all which it is eaſy to perceive, what a Darkneſs we are 
involved in, how little it is of being, and the Things that are, 
that we are capable to know. And therefore we ſhall do no In- 
jury to our Knowledge when we modeſtly think with ourſelves, 
that we are ſo far from being able to comprehend the whole 
Nature of the Univerſe, and all the Things contained im it, that 
we are not capable of a Philoſophical Knowledge of the Bodies 


that are about us, and make a Part of us. Concerning their ſe- | 
condary Qualities, Powers and Operations, we. can have no 
univerfal Certainty. Several Effects come every Day within the | 
Notice of our Senſes, of which we have ſo far ſenſitiue Know. | 
ledge: But the Cauſes, Manner and Certainty of their Produc- 
tion, for the two foregoing Reaſons, we muſt be content to be 
ignorant of. In theſe we can go no farther than particular Ex- 
perience informs us of matter of Fact, and by Analogy to gueſs | 
what Effects the like Bodies are, upon other Trials, like to pro-. 
duce. But as to a perfect Science of natural Bodies, (not to men- 
tion ſpiritual Beings) we are, I think, ſo far from being capable 
of any ſuch thing, that I conclude it loſt labour to ſeek after it. | 
Fee avant . 908. 7 birdiy, where we have adequate 
of tracino our Ideas, and where there is a certain and diſcove;- | 
of tracing our 1 wal es 
7 able Connection between them, yet we are often | 
© ". 1gnorant, for want of tracing thoſe Ideas, which | 
we have, or may have; and for want of finding out thoſe inter- | 
mediate Ideas, which may ſhew us, what Habitude of Agree- | 


' 


ment or Diſagreement they have one with another. And thus | 
many are ignorant of mathematical Truths, not out of any Im- 
perfection of their Faculties, or Uncertainty in the Things them 


ſelves, but for want of Application in acquiring, examining, ard 
by due ways comparing thoſe Ideas. That which has moſt con- 
tributed to hinder the due fracing of our Ideas, and finding out 
their Relations, and Agreements or Diſagreements one with 
another, has been, I ſuppoſe, the ill Uſe of Words. It is im- 
poſſible that Men ſhould ever truly ſeek, or certainly diſcover 
the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas themſelves, whilll 
their I houghtsflutter about, or ſtick only in Sounds of doubtful 
and uncertain Significations. Mathematicians, abſtracting their 
Thoughts from Names, and accuſtoming themſelves to ro 
— — — — pre 
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fore their Minds the Ideas themſelves that they would conſider, 
and not Sounds inſtead of them, have avoided thereby a great 
part of that Perplexity, Puddering and Confuſion, which has ſo 


done as they have in thoſe of the intellectual World, involved all, 
in the Obſcurity of yncertain and doubtful ways of talking, Vo- 
lümes writ, of Navigation and Voyages, Theories and Stories of 
Zones and Tides, multiplied and diſputed, nay, Ships built, and 

PFleets ſet out, would never have taught us the way beyond the 

Line; and the Anti pades would be {till as much unknown, as when 
it was declared Hereſy, to hold there were any. But having ſpo- 
ken ſufficiently of Words, and the ill or careleſs uſe that is com- 
monly. made of them, I ſball not ſay any thing more of it here, 


F. 31. Hitherto we have examined the Extent „„ 
of 3 in reſpect of the ſeveral Sorts N ene. 
of Beings that are. There is another Extent of it, werſality.;:5> 
in reſpect of Univerſality, which will alſo deſerve Te 
to be conſidered; and in this regard, our Knowledge follows 
the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas are abſtract, whoſe Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement we perceive, our Knowledge is uni ver- 
ſal. For what is known of ſuch general Ideas, will be true of 
every particular thing, in whom that Eſſence, i. e. that ahſtraci 
Idea, is to be found: and what is once known of ſuch Ideas, 
will be perpetually and for ever true. So that as to all general 
Knowledge, we muſt ſearch and find it only in our own 
Minds, and it is only the examining of our own Ideas that fur- 
niſheth us with that. Truths belonging to Eſſences of Things, 
(that is, to abſtract Ideas) are eternal, and are to be found out by 
the Contemplation only of thoſe Eſſences ; as the Exiſtence of 
Things is to be known only from Experience. But having more 
to ſay of this in the Chapters where I ſhall ſpeak of general and 
real Knowledge, this may here ſuffice as to the Univerſality of 
our Knowledge in general. | 6 
a | | CHAP. 
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ogg C 
Of ile Reality of Human Knowledge. = 
„ 1. | ben not but my Reader by this time 


ObjeQion, may be apt to think, that I have been 
Knowledge all this While only building a Caſtle in the Air; 


e ev and be ready to ſay to me, to what Purpoſe all 
Tien. this Stir? Knowledge ſay you, is only the Per- 


our own Ideas: 
Is there any Thing ſo extravagant, as the Imaginations of 


Men's Brains? Where is the Head that has no Chimerg's in 


it? Or if there be a ſober and a wiſe Man, what Difference will 
there be, by your Rules, between his Knowledge, and that of 


the moſt | extravagant. Fancy in the World? They both have 
their Ideas, and perceiye their Agreement and Diſagreement one 
with Wöcher. If there be any Difference between them, the 


Advantage will be on the Warm-headed Man's ſide, as having 


the more Ideas, and the more lively: And ſo, by your Rules, he 


will be the more knowing. If it be true that al Knowledge lies 


only in the Perception” of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
our own Ideas, the Viſions of an Enthuſi aft, and the Reaſon- 


ings of a ſober Man, will be equally certain, It is no matter 
how. Things are; fo 4 Man obſerve but the Agreement of his 
own. Imaginations, and talk conformably, it 15 all Truth, all 


Certainty. Such Caſtles in the Air wilt be as ſtrong Holds of. 


Truth, as the Demonſtratibns of Euclid. That os Harpy is 


not a Centaur, is by this Way as certain Knowledge, and as 
; much a Truth, as that a Square is not a Circle. 5 
But of what Uſe is all this fine Knowledge of. Men's own Tnitagh- 


nations, to a Man that enquires after the Reality of Things? It 


matters not what Men's Fancies are, it is the Knowledge of 


Things that is only to be prized: it is this alone gives a Value 
to our Reaſonings, and Preference to one Man's Knowledge 
over another's, that it is of Things as they really are, and not 
of Dreams and Fancies. 


Anſwer, oz F. 2. To which! anſwer, that if our 3 
fo, aohere Ideas ledge of our Ideas terminate in them, and reach 
agree with no farther, where there is ſomething farther in- 
Things. tended, our moſt ſerious Thoughts will be of 


little more Uſe, than the Reverics of a crazy Brain; and the 
Truths built thereon of no more Weight, than the Diſcourſes of 
a Man, who ſees things clearly in a Dream, and with great 


Aſſurance utters them. But, I hope, before I have done, to 


make 


ception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
1513 who knows what thoſe Ideas may be? 


„ T4 FTE 


Product of Things operating on the Mind in a 
natural way, and producing therein thoſe Percept 
the Wiſdom: and Will of our Maker they are ordained and adapt- 


Ideas, which the Mind, by its free Choice, puts together, with- 
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make it evident, that this way of Certainty, by the Knowledge 


of our own Ideas, goes a little farther than bare Imagination; and, 


believe it will appear, that all. the Certainty of general Truths 
a Man has, lies in nothing elſe. | bg 
-$. 3. It is evident, the Mind knows not Things immediately 


| but only by the Intervention of the Ideas it has of them, Our 


Knowledge therefore is real, only fo far as there is a Conformity 
between our Ideas and the Reality of Things. But what ſhall 
be here the Criterion? How ſhall the Mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own Ideas, know that they agree with Things 


themſelves ? This, tho' it ſeems. not to want Difficulty, yet I 


think there be two Sorts of Ideas, that we may be aſſured, agree 


With Things. „ 


. 4. Firſt, The firſt are ſimple ldeas, which | | 
{ſince the Mind, as has been thewed, can by no 4s, Fir, all 
means make to, itſelf, muſt neceſſarily be the /*mp/e Ideas do, | 
tions, which by 
ed to, From whence it follows, that /zmple Ideas are not Fiftions 
of our Fangies, but the natural and regular Productions of 


Things without us, really operating upon us; and fo carry with 


them all the Conformity which, is intended, or which our 
State requires: For they repreſent to us Things under thoſe - 
Appearances which they are fitted to produce in us; whereby 


wie are enabled to diſtinguiſh the Sorts of particular Subſtances, 


to diſcern the States they are in, and ſo to take them for our Ne- 
ceſſities, and apply them to our Uſes. Thus the Idea of White- 


neſs, or Bitterneſs, as it is in the Mind, exactly anſwering that 


Power which is in any Body to produce it there, has all the 


real Conformity it can, or ought to have, with Things without 
us. And this Conformity between our ſimple [deas, and the 


Exiſtence of Things, is ſufficient for real Knowledge. 
F. 5. Secondly, all our complex Ideas, except 


thoſe of Subſlantes, being Archetypes of the Mind's e e 


complex Ideas, 
except of Sub- 


ſtances. 


own. making, not intended to be the Copies 
of any Thing, nor referred to the Exiſtence of 
any Thing, as to their Originals, cannot want 5 
any Conformity neceſſary to real Knowledge, For that which is 


. not deſigned to repreſent any Thing but itſelf, can never be 


capable of a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the 


true Apprehenſion of any Thing, by its Diſlikeneſs to it: and 


ſuch, excepting thoſe of Subſtances, are all our complex Ideas. 
Which, as I have ſhewed in another Place, are Combinations of 


out 
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out conſidering any Connection they have in Nature. And 
hence it is, that in all theſe Sorts the Ideas themſelves are con- 
ſidered as the Archetypes, and Things no otherwiſe regarded but 


as they are conformable to them. So that we cannot but be infal- 


libly certain, that all the Knowledge we attain concerning theſe 


Ideas is real, and reaches Things themſelves. Becauſe in all our 


Thoughts, Reaſonings, and Difcourſes of this kind, we intend. 
Things no farther, than as they are conformable to our Idea. So 


that in theſe we cannot miſs of a certain and undoubted Reality. 


Z „p,, FL. 6. I doubt not but it will be eafily grant- 
| 10 of 2 ed, that the Knowledge we have of Macken thiest | 
' mutical Knows Truths, is not only certain but real Knowledge ; 
hedee. and not the bare empty Viſion of vain inſigni- 
icant Chimera's of the Brain: and yet, if we 


will conſider, we ſhall find that it is only of our own Ideas. 
The Mathematician conſiders the Truth and Properties belong- 
ing to a Rectangle or Circle, only as they are in Iden in his own 


Mind. For . it is poſſible he never found either of them exiſting 
_ mathematically, #. e. preciſely true in his Life. But yet the 


Knowledge he has of any Truths or Properties belonging to a 
Circle, or any other mathematical Figure, are nevertheleſs true 
and certain, even of real Things exifting : becauſe real Things 


are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by any 
ſuch Propoſitions, than as Things really agree te thoſe Arche- 
types in his Mind, It is true of the Idea of a Triangle, that its 
three Angles are equal to two right ones? It is true alſo of a 
Triangle wherever it really exiſts. Whatever other Figure ex- 


iſts, that is not exactly anſwerable to that Idea of a Triangle in 
his Mind, is not at all concerned in that Propofition. And 


therefore he is certain all his Knowledge concerning ſuch Ideas, 
is real Knowledge; becauſe intending Things no farther than 
they agree with thoſe his Ideas, he is ſure what he knows con- 


cerning thoſe Figures, when they have barely an idle Exiſtence 
in his Mind, will hold true of them alſo, when they have 
real Exiſtence in Matter; his Conſideration being barely of 
thoſe Figures, which are the ſame, wherever, or however 


they exiſt. f 3 = . * 

5 | . 7. And hence it follows, that moral Kno- 
And of Mr al. ledze is as capable of real Certainty, as Mathema- 
ticks. For Certainty being but the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of our Jdeas; and Demonſtration no- 
thing but the Perception of ſuch Agreement, by the Inter- 
vention of other Ideas, or Medium; our moral Ideas, as well 
as mathematical, being Arcbetypes themſelves, and ſo adequate, 


and 


our own moral Ideas, and thoſe, as other Modes, 
be of our own making, What ſtrange Notions 
Will there be of Juſtice and Temperance ? What 
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and complete Ideas; all the Agreement or Diſagreement, which 
we ſhall find in them, will produce real Knowledge, as well as 
in Mathematical Figures. 2 eee 

$. 8. For the attaining of Knowledge, and Cer- Exiſtence not 


tainty, it is requiſite that we have determined required te 

| Ideas: and to make our Knowledge real, it is ake it real. 
requiſite that the Ideas anſwer their Archetypes. Nor let it be 
wondered, that I place the Certainty of our Knowledge in the 

_ Conſideration of our Ideas, with ſo little Care and Regard (as 
it may ſeem) to the real Exiſtence of 'Things : Since moſt of 


thoſe Diſcourſes, which take up the Thoughts, and engage the 


| Diſputes of thoſe who pretend to make it their Buſineſs to en- 


quire after 'Truth and Certainty, will, I preſume, upon Exa- 
mination, be found to be general Propoſitions, and Notions in 
which Exiſtence is not at all concerned. All the Diſcourſes of 
the Mathematicians, about the ſquaring of a Circle, conick 
Sections, or any other part of Mathematicks, concern not the 


Exiſtence of any of thoſe Figures; but their Demonſtrations, 
which depend on their Ideas, are the ſame, whether there be 
any Square or Circle exiſting in the World, or no. In the ſame 


manner, the Truth and Certainty of moral are . abſtracts 


from the Lives of Men, and the Exiſtence of thoſe Virtues in 
the World, whereof they treat; nor are Tully's Offices leſs true, 


becauſe there is no body in the World that exactly practiſes 


his Rules, and lives up to that Pattern of a virtuous Man, which 
he has given us, and which exiſted no where, when he writ, 


but in Idea. If it be true in Speculation, i. e. in Idea, that Mur- 


der deſerves Deatb, it will alſo be true in Reality of any Action 
that exiſts conformable to that Idea of Murder. As for other 
Actions, the Truth of that Propoſition concerns them not. And 
thus it is of all other Species of Things, which have no other 
Eſſences, but thoſe Ideas which are in the Minds of Men. 
FS. 9. But it will here be ſaid, that if moral 


Nor awill it 
be leſs true or 
certain,becauſe 
moral Ideas 

are of our oon 
making and 
naming. 


Knowledge be placed in the Contemplation of 


Confuſion of Virtues and V ices, if every one may 
make what Ideas of them he pleaſes? No Con- 

fuſion nor Diſorder in the Things themſelves, nor 
the Reaſonings about them; no more than (in Mathematicks) 


there would be a Diſturbance in the Demonſtration, or a Change 


in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations one to ano- 


ther, if a Man ſhould make a Triangle with four Corners, or a 


Trapezium 
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Trapezium with four right Angles; that is, in plain Engliſh, 
change the Names of the Figures, and call that by one Name, 
which Mathematicians call ordinarily by another. For let a 
Man make to himſelf, the Idea of a Figure with three Angles, 
whereof one is a right one, and call it, if he pleaſe, Equilaterum 
or Trapezium, or any thing elſe, the Properties of any Demon- 
ſtrations about that Idea, will be the ſame, as if he called it a 
Refangular Triangle, I confeſs the Change of the Name, by 
the Impropriety of Speech, will at firſt diſturb him, who knows 
not what Idea it ſtands for: But as ſoon as the Figure is drawn, 
the Conſequences and Demonſtration are plain and clear. Juſt 
the ſame is it in moral Knowledge; let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their Conſent, what their honeſt 
Induſtry has poſſeſſed them. of, and call this 7u/tice, if he pleaſe. 
He that takes the Name here without the Idea put to it, will 
be miſtaken, by joining another /dea of his own to that Name: 
Bur ſtrip the Idea of that Name, or take it ſuch as it is in the 
Speaker's Mind, and the ſame Things will agree to it, as if 
you called it Injuſtice. Indeed, wrong Names in moral Dif- 
courſes, breed uſually more Diſorder, becauſe they are not 
ſo eaſily rectified as in Mathematicks, where the Figure once 
drawn and ſeen, makes the Name uſeleſs and of no Force, 
For what need of a Sign, when the Thing ſignified is preſent 
and in View? But in moral Names, that cannot be fo eafily 
and. ſhortly done, becauſe of the many Decompoſitions that 
go to the making up the complex Ideas of thoſe Modes. But 
yet for all this, miſcalling of any of thoſe Ideas, contrary to the 
uſual Signification of the Words of that Language, hinders 
not, but that we may have certain and demonſtrative Know. 
ledge of their ſeveral Agreements and Diſagreements, if we 
will carefully, as in Mathematicks, keep to the ſame preciſe 
Ideas, and trace them in their ſeveral Relations one to another, 
without being led away by their Names. If we but ſeparate 
the Idea under Conſideration from the Sign that ſtands for it, 
our Knowledge goes equally on in the Diſcovery of real Truth 
and Certainty, whatever Sounds we make uſe of. . 
S. 10. One Thing more we are to take Notice 


roy eres . Of, That where GOD, or any other Law-maker, 
Certaintyofthe bath defined any Moral Names, there they have 
Knorwlelge. made the Eſſence of that Species to which that 


Name belongs; and there it is not ſafe to apply 
or uſe them otherwiſe; but in other Caſes it is bare Impropriety 
of Speech to apply them contrary to the common uſage of the 
Country. But yet even this too diſturbs not 'the Certainty of 
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that Knowledge, which is {till to be had by a due Contemplati- 


on and comparing of thoſe even nick- named Ideas. 


8. 11. Tbirdly, There is another ſort of com- 
plex Ideas, which being referred to Archetype 


without us, may differ from them, and ſo our 


Knowledge about them, may come ſhort of be- 
ing real. Such are our Ideas of Subſtances, 


Ideas of Sub- 


ſtances have 


their Arche- 


types without 
10 


which conſiſting of a Collection of ſimple Ideas, ſuppoſed taken 


from the Works of Nature, may yet vary from them, by hav- 


ing more or different Ideas united in them, than are to be found 
united in Things themſelves: From whence it comes to paſs, 
that they may and often do fail of being exactly conformable to 


Things themſelves. —_ | 

& 12. I ſay then, that to have Ideas of Sub- So far as they 
flances, which by being conformable to Things, agree with 
may afford us real Knowledge, it is not enough, ohe, ſo far our 
a3 in Modes, to put together ſuch Ideas as have *»wledge con 


cerning them 


no Inconſiſtence, tho? they did never before j 
ſo exiſt. V. g. The Ideas of Sacrilege or Per- 

jury, &c. were as real and true Ideas before, as after the Exiſt- 
ence of any ſuch Fact. But our Ideas of Subſtances being ſup- 
poſed Copies, and referred to Archetypes without us, muſt till 
be taken from ſomething that does or has exiſted ; they muſt 
not conſiſt of Ideas put together at the pleaſure of our Thoughts, 
without any real Pattern they were taken from, tho* we can 
perceive no Inconſiſtence in iuch a Combination. The Reaſon. 
whereof is, becauſe we not knowing what real Conſtitution it 
is of Subſtances, whereon our ſimple Ideas depend, and which 
really is the Cauſe of the ſtrict Union of ſome of them one with 
another, and the Excluſion of others; there are very few of 
them that we can be ſure are, or are not, inconſiſtent in Na- 
ture, any farther than Experience and ſenſible Obſervation reach. 
Herein therefore is founded the Reality of our Knowledge con- 
cerning Subſtances, that all our complex Ideas of them muſt be 
ſuch and ſuch only, as are made up of ſuch ſimple ones, as 
have been diſcovered to co-exiſt in Nature. And our [deas. be- 
ing thus true, tho? not, perhaps, very exact Copies, are yet the 
Subjects of real (as far as we have any) Knowledge of them. 
Which (as has been already ſhewn) will not be found to reach 
very far: but ſo far as it does, it will ſtill be real Knowledge, 
Whatever Ideas we have, the Agreement we find they have with 
others, will ſtill be Knowledge. If thoſe Ideas be abſtract, it 
will be general Knowledge. But to make it real concerning Sub- 
ſtances, the Ideas muſt be taken from the real Exiſtence of 


'Things, 


In aur Enquiries about 


and a Beaſt, 
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Things. Whatever ſimple Ideas have been found to co-exiſt in 
any Subſtance, theſe we may with Confidence join together 
again, and ſo make abſtract Ideas of Subſtances. For whatever 
have once had an Union in Nature, may be united again. 
F. 13. This, if we rightly conſider, 
Subantes, ae muſt cun- and confine not our Thoughts and ab- 
fider Ideas, and not con- ſtract Ideas to Names, as if there were, 
fine our Thoughts to Names, % could be no other Sorts of Things, 
er Species ſuppoſed ſet out than what known Names had already 
by Names. 1 a 

5 we ſhould think of Things with greater 
Freedom and leſs Confuſion, than perhaps we do. It would 
poſſibly be thought a bold Paradox, if not a very dangerous 


Falſhood, if | ſhould ſay, that ſome Changelings, who have 
lived forty Years together, without any Appearance of Rea- 


ſon, are ſomething between a Man and a Beaſt: Which Pre- 
judice is founded upon nothing elſe but a falſe Suppoſition, that 
theſe two Names, Man and Beaſt, ſtand for diſtin&t Species fo 


ſet out by real. Eſſences, that there can come no other Species 
W hereas, if we will abſtra@ from thoſe Names, 


between them: WE 
and the Suppoſition of ſuch ſpecifick Eſſences made by Na- 


ture, wherein all Di of the ſame Denominations did ex- 
actly and equally partake; if we would not fancy that there 
| were a certain Number of theſe Eſſences, wherein all Things, 


as in Moulds, were caſt. and formed, we ſhould find that the 


Idea of the Shape, Motion, and Life of a Man, without Rea- 
& Idea, and makes as much a diſtin 


ſon, is as much a, diſtin S 2 
Sort of Things from Man and Beaſt, as the Idea of the Shape 
of an Aſs with Reaſon, would be different from either that of 


| Man or Beaſt, and be a Species of an Animal between, or di- 


ſtinct from bob. 


F. 14. Here every body will be ready to aſk, 
If Changelings may be ſuppoſed ſomething be- 


ObjaBion an 
; tween Man and Beaſt; pray what are they? I an- 


againſt = 


Changeling be- (wer, Changelings, which, is as good a Word to 
ing ſomething ſignify ſomething different more the Signification 


between a Man of MAN or BEAST, as the Names Man 
and Beaſt are.to have Significations different one 


afar ed, from the other. This, well conſidered, would 


reſolve this Matter, and ſhew my Meaning 


without any more ado. But I am not ſo unacquainted with 
the Zeal of ſome Men, which enables them to ſpin Conſequen- 
ces, and to ſee Religion threatened, whenever any one ventures 
to quit their Forms of Speaking, as not to foreſee what Names 
ED 2 SO ſuch 
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determined, and as it were ſet out, 
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ſuch a Propofition as this is like to be charged with: And with- 
out doubt it will be aſked, If Changelings are ſomething between 
Man and Beaſt, what will become of them in the other World? 
To which I anſwer, 1. It concerns me not to know or enquire. 
To their own Maſter they ſtand or fall. It will make their 
State neither better nor worſe, whether we determine any i 
of it or no. They are in the Hands of a faithful Creator, an 
a bountiful Father, who diſpoſes not of his Creatures according 
to our narrow "Thoughts or Opinions, nor diſtinguiſhes them 
according to Names and Species of our Contrivance. And we 
that know fo little of this preſent World we are in, may, 1 
think, content ourſelves without being peremptory in defining 
the different States, which Creatures wal come into when they 
g0 off this Stage. It may ſuffice us, that he hath made known 


wall thoſe who are capable of Inſtruction, Diſcourſe and Rea- 


ſoning, that they ſhall come to an Account, and receive accord- 
ing to what they have done in this Body. _ 5 
. 15. But, Secondly, J anſwer, The Force of theſe Men's 
Queſtions (viz. will you deprive Changelings of a future State?) 
is founded on one of theſe two Suppoſitions, which are both 
falſe. The firſt is, that all Things that have the outward Shape 
and Appearance of a Man, mutt neceſlarily be deſigned to an 
immortal future Being after this Life. Or, ſecondly, that 
whatever is of human Birth muſt be ſo. Take away theſe Ima- 
ginations, and ſuch Queſtions will be groundleſs and ridiculous. 
| defire then thoſe, who think there is no more but an accidental 
Difference between themſelves and. Changelings, the Eſſence in 
both being exactly the ſame, to conſider, whether they can ima- 
zine Immortality annexed to any outward Shape of the Body; 
the very propoſing it, is, I ſuppoſe, enough to make them diſ- 


[own it. No one yet, that ever I heard of, how much ſoever 


immerſed in Matter, allowed that Excellency to any Figure of 
the groſs ſenſible outward Parts, as to affirm eternal Life due to 
it, or a neceſſary Conſequence of it; or that any Maſs of Mat- 
ter ſhould, after its Diſſolution here, be again reſtored here- 


after to an everlaſting State of Senſe, Perception and Know- 


ledge, only becauſe it was moulded into this or that Figure, and 

ad ſuch a particular Frame of its viſible Parts. Such an Opi- 
nion as this, placing Immortality in a certain ſuperficial Figure, 
urns out of Doors all Conſideration of Soul or Spirit, upon 


whoſe Account alone ſome corporeal Beings have hitherto been 


oncluded immortal, and others not. This is to attribute more 
o the Ontſide than Inſide of Things; to place the Excellency of 
Man more in the external Shape of his Body, than internal 
Vol. II. Per- 
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Perfe&ions of his Soul; which is but little better than to annex 
the great and ineſtimable Advantage of Immortality and Life 
Everlaſting, which he has above other material Beings, to an- 
nex it, I ſay, to the Cut of his Beard, or the Faſhion of his 
Coat. For this or that outward Make of our Bodies no more 
carries with it the Hopes of an eternal Duration, than the Fa- 
ſhion of a Man's Suit gives him reaſonable Grounds to imagine 
it will never wear out, or that it will make him immortal. It 
will perhaps be ſaid, that nobody thinks that the Shape makes 
any Thing immortal, but it is the Shape is the Sign of a rational 
Soul within, which is immortal. I wonder who made it the 
Sign of any ſuch Thing: for barely ſaying it, will not make it 
ſo. It would require ſome Proofs to perſuade one of it. No 
Figure that I know ſpeaks any ſuch Language. For it may as 
rationally be concluded, that the dead Body of a Man, where- 
in there is to be found no more Appearance or AQton of Life 
than there is in a Statue, has yet nevertheleſs a living Soul in 
it, becauſe of its Shape; as that there is a rational Soul in a 
Changeling, becauſe he has the Outſide of a rational Creature, 
when his Actions carry far leſs Marks of Reaſon with them, in 
the whole Courſe of his Life, than what are to be found in many 
a Beaſt, „ — W 
Monſters $. 16, But it is the Iſſue of rational Parents, and 
muſt therefore be concluded to have a rational Soul, 
I know not by what Logick you muſt ſo conclude, I am ſure 
_ this is a Concluſion that Men no where allow of. For if they 
did, they would not make bold, as every where they do, to de- 
ſtroy ill-formed and misſhaped Productions. Ay, but theſe are 
| Monſters. Let them be ſo: What will your driveling, unin- 
telligent, intraQtable Changeling be? Shall a Defect in the Body 
make a Monſter; a Defect in the Mind, (the far more Noble, 
and, in the common Phraſe, the. far more Eſſential Part) not? 
Shall the Want of a Noſe, or a Neck, make a Monſter, and 
put ſuch Iſſue out of the Rank of Men; the Want of Rea: 
ſon and Underſtanding, not? This is to bring all back againt 


what was exploded juſt now: This is to place all in the Shape, 


and to take the Meaſure of a Man only by his Outſide. To 
| ſhew that according to the ordinary Way of Reaſoning in this 
| Matter, People do lay the whole Streſs on the Figure, and te- 
ſolve the whole Eſſence of the Species of Man (as they make 
it) into the outward Shape, how unreaſonable ſoever it be, 
and how much ſoever they diſown it, we need but trace their 
Thoughts and Practice a little farther, and then it will plainly 
appear, The well-ſhaped Changeling is a Man, has a 2 — 
W. L il a | - ee 800 
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Soul, though it appear not; this is paſt doubt, ſay you. Make 
the Ears a little longer, and more pointed, and the Noſe a lit- 
tle flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle : Make 
the Face yet narrower, flatter, and longer, and then you are at a 
ſtand: Add ſtill more and more of the Likeneſs of a Brute to it, 
and let the Head be perfectly that of ſome other Animal, then 
oreſently it is a Monſter; and its Demonſtration with you that 
it hath no rational Soul, and muſt be deſtroyed. Where now 
(I aſk) ſhall be the juſt Meaſure of the utmoſt Bounds of that 
Shape, that carries with it a rational Soul? For ſince there 
have been human Fetus's produced, half Beaſt and half Man; 
and others three parts one, and one part the other; and ſo it is 
poſſible they may be in all the Variety of Approaches to the one 

| or the other Shape, and may have ſeveral Degrees of Mixture 
WT of the Likeneſs of a Man, or a Brute; I would gladly know 
what are thoſe preciſe Lineaments, which, according to this 
Hypotheſis, are, or are not, capable of a rational Soul to be 
joined to them? What ſort of Outſide is the certain Sign that 
there is, or is not ſuch an Inhabitant within? For till that be 
done, we talk at random of Man and ſhall always, I fear, do 
ſo, as long as we give ourſelves up to certain Sounds, and the 
[maginations of ſettled and fixed Species in Nature, we know 
not what. But after all, I deſire it may be conſidered, that 
thoſe who think they have anſwered the Difficulty, by telling 
us, that a misſhaped Fœtus is a Monſter, run into the ſame. 
Fault they are arguing againſt, by conſtituting a Species be- 
tween Man and Beaſt, For what elſe, I pray, is their Monſter 
in the Caſe, (if the Word Monſter ſignifies any thing at all) 
but ſomething neither Man nor Beaſt, but partaking ſomewhat 
of either? And juſt ſo is the Changeling before mentioned. So 
neceſſary is it to quit the common Notion of Species and Eſ- 
fences, if we will truly look into the Nature of Things, and 
examine them, by what our Faculties can diſcover in them as 
ney exiſt, and not by groundleſs Fancies that have been taken 
up about them. j 3 | 
J. 17. I have mentioned this here, becauſe 


| Body 
Noble, 
not! 
* and 
Rea: 
rain t 

Shape, 


3 bes | think we cannot be too. cautious that W ords 3 Ward and 
405 and Species, in the ordinary Notions which we Species. 

a ke Ne been uſed to of them, impoſe not upon 

Lo Is. For I am to think, therein lies one great Obſtacle to 

2 ph bur clear and diſtin&t Knowledge, eſpecially in reference to 


ubſtances;z and from thence has aroſe a great part of the Dif- 
ſculties about Truth and Certainty. Would we accuſtom 
8 i Oe _— | our- 


plainly 
ational 


Soul, 
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ourſelves to ſeparate our Contemplations and Reaſonings from 
Words, we might, in a great Meaſure, remedy this Inconve- 
nience within our own Thoughts. But yet it would ſtill diſturb 
us in our Diſcourſe with others, as long as we retained the Opi- 
nion, that Species and their Eſſences were any thing elſe but our 
abſtra& Ideas (ſuch as they are) with Names annexed to them, 
to be the Signs of them. s . 3 
: S. 18. Wherever we perceive the Agreement 
Kecapitulati- or Diſagreement of any of our /deas, there i; 
on. certain Knowledge: And wherever we are ſure 
__ _ thoſe Ideas agree with the Reality of "Things 
there is certain real Knowledge. Of which Agreement of our 
Tdeas with the Reality of Things, having here given the Marks, 
I think I have ſhewn wherein it is, that Certainty, real Certain- 
15, conſiſts. Which whatever it was to others, was, I confeſs, 
to 5 one of thoſe Dęſiderata, which I found great 
want of. 55 | „ 


EEC 


CHAP. V. 

O Truth in general. : 
ea 0th "HAT is Truth, was an Enquiry 
2 mm” many Ages ſince; and it being 
5 that which all Mankind either 
do, or pretend to ſearch after, it cannot but be worth our 
while carefully to examine wherein it conſiſts; and ſo acquaint 
ourſelves with the Nature of it, as to obſerve how the Mind 
diſtinguiſhes it from r 33 3 
3 §. 2. {ruth then ſeems to me, in the proper 
4 go. Import of the Word, to ſignify nothing but the 
ing of Signs; Joining or ſeparating of Signs, as the Thing: ſg- 


3. e. Ideas or niſied by them, do agree or diſagree one with another. 
Wards. The joining or ſeparating of Signs here meant, 


is what by another Name we call Propoſition. 
So that Truth properly belongs only to Propoſitions 5 whereof 
there are two Sorts, viz, Mental and Verbal; as there are two 
| Sorts of Signs commonly made uſe of, viz. Ideas and Words. 


ee _ | very neceſlary to conſider Truth of Thought, 
Bal Propofiti- and Truth of Words, diſtinQly one from ano- 
oy ther; but yet it is very difficult to treat of them 


enr. * . 
aſunder: Becauſe: it is unavoidable, in treating 


§. 3. To form a clear Notion of Truth it is 
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of Mental Propoſitions, to make uſe of Words: and then the 


ve- Inſtances given of Mental 4 rent ceaſe immediately to 
urb de barely Mental, and become Yerbal. For a mental Fropoſi- 
pi- tion being N but a bare Conſideration of the Ideas, as 
our MW they are in our Minds ſtripped of Names, they loſe the Na- 
em, . - purely mental Propoſitions, as ſoon as they are put into 
TA | 
nent $. 4. And that which makes it yet harder to ,,, wo 
6 treat of mental and verbal Frojeftine ſeparately, a mn 
fare is, That moſt Men, if not all, in their Think- .,,, bard to be 


unez ing and Reafonings within themſelves, make 17 of. 
* i, of Words inflcad of Ideas, at leaſt when en, 
arks, the Subject of their Meditation contains in it complex Ideas. 
tain- Which is a great Evidence of the Imperfection and Uncertainty 
nfefs, W of our Ideas of that kind, and may, if attentively made uſe 
great of, ſerve for a Mark to ſhew us, what are thoſe Things, we 
ee clear and perfect eſtabliſhed Ideas of, and what not. For 
if we will curiouſly obſerve the way our Mind takes, in Thinks 
Nu, ing and Reaſoning, we ſhall find, I ſuppoſe, that when we 
WM make any Propoſitions within our own Thoughts, about 
White or Black, Sweet or Bitter, a Triangle or a Circle, we 
can and often do frame in our Minds the Ideas themſelves, 
without reflecting on the Names, But, when we would con- 
quiry ſdder, or make Propoſitions about the more complex Ideas, as 
being of a Man, Vitriol, Fortitude, Glory, we uſually put the Name 
either for the Idea + Becauſe the Ideas theſe Names ſtand for, being 


h out for the moſt part imperfet, confuſed and undetermined, we 
quaint WW reflect on the Names themſelves, becauſe they are more clear, 
Mind certain and diſtin, and readier occur to our Thoughts than 
the pure Ideas; and ſo we make uſe of theſe Words inſtead of 
proper the Ideas themſelves, even when we would meditate and rea- 
but the W ſon within ourſelves, and make tacit mental Propoſitions. In 
ur fg. Subſtances, as has been already noted, this 1s occaſioned by the 
nother. MF Imperfection of our Ideas; we making the Name ſtand for 
neant, the real Eſſence, of which we have no Idea at all. In Modes, 
ofition. tis occaſioned by the great Number of ſimple Ideas, that go 
thereof e the making them up. For many of them being compounded, 
are two he Name occurs much eaſier than the complex Idea itſelf, 
ords. which requires Time and Attention to be recollected, and ex- 
th it is actly repreſents to the Mind, even in thoſe Men who have 


nought, formerly been at the Pains to do it; and is utterly impoſſible to 
n ano- be done by thoſe, who thought they have ready in their Memory 
f them the greateſt part of the common Words of their Language, 
treating Jet, perhaps, never troubled themſelves in all their Lives, to 
0) cConſidei 
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onſider what preciſe Ideas the moſt of them ſtood for. Some 
confuſed or obſcure Notions have ſerved their turns; and many 


who talk very much of Religion and Conſcience, of Church and 


Faith, of Power and Right, of Obſtrucmions and Humours, Mie 
lancholy and Choler, would, perhaps, have little left in their 
Thoughts and Meditations, if one ſhould deſire them to think 
only of the Things themſelves, and lay by thoſe Words, with 
which they ſo often confound others, and not ſeldom them. 
JJC 555 | 
Toby. re Truth, We muſt, I ſay, obſerve two forts ot 
er ſeparating Propoſitions, that we are capable of making. 
Ideas without Firſt, Mental, wherein the Ideas in our Under- 
Wirdi, - ſtandings are without the uſe of Words put to- 
| gether or ſeparated by the Mind; perceiving or 


* P 


judging of their Agreement or Diſagreement. _ 
Secondly, Verbal Propoſitions, which are Words, the Signs of 
our Ideas put together or ſeparated in Affirmative or Negative 
Sentences. By which way of affirming or denying, theſe Sign; 
made by Sounds, are as it were put together or ſeparated one 

from another. So that Propoſition conſiſts in joining or ſepa- 
rating Signs, and Truth conſiſts in the putting together, or ſepa- 
rating thoſe Signs, according as the Things, which they ſtand 

on, ape or Sages. ... ono ior io 
When mental! . 6. Every one's Experience will ſatisfy him, 
Propoſitions that the Mind, either by perceiving or ſuppoſing 
contain rea! the Agreement or Diſagreement of any of its 
Truth, and Ideas, does tacitly within itſelf put them into 
when verbal. a kind of Propoſition affirmative or negative, 
| which I have endeavoured to expreſs by the 
Terms Putting together and Separating. But this Action of the 
Mind, which 1s fo familiar to every Thinking and Realoning 
Man, is eaſier to be conceived by reflecting on what paſſes in 
us, when we affirm or deny, than to be explained by Words, 
When a Man has in his Mind the Idea of two Lines, viz. the 
Side and Diagonal of a Square, whereof the Diagonal is an Inch 
long, he may have the Idea alſo of the Diviſion of that Line, 
into a certain Number of equal Parts; v. g. into Five, Ten, an 
Hundred, a Thouſand, or any other Number, and may have 
the Idea of that Inch Line, being diviſible or not diviſible, into 
ſuch equal Parts, as a certain Number of them will be equal to 
the Side-line. Now whenever he perceives, believes, or ſup- 
| Poſes ſuch a kind of Diviſibility to agree or difagree to his {es of 


8. 5. But to return to the Conſideration of | 
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that Line, he, as it were, joins or ſeparates thoſe two Ideas, viz. 


the Idea of that Line, and the Idea of that kind of Diviſibility, 
and ſo makes a mental Propoſition, which is true or falſe, ac- 
cording as ſuch a kind of Diviſibility, a Diviſibility into ſuch 
aliquot Parts, does really agree to that Line or no. When [deas 
are ſo put together, or ſeparated in the Mind, as they, or the 


Things they ſtand for, do agree or not, that is, as I may call 
it, mental Truth, But Truth of Words is ſomething more, and 


that is the affirming or denying of Words one of another, as 
the Ideas they ſtand for agree or diſagree : And this again is 
twofold; either purely Verbal and trifling, which I ſhall ſpeak 
of, Chap. 8. or Real and inſtructive; which is the Object of 
that real Knowledge, which we have ſpoken of already, 

J. 7. But here again will be apt to occur the Objefion a- 
ſame Doubt about Truth, that did about Know- gainſi verbal 
ledge: And it will be objected, that if Truth Truth, that 
be nothing but the joining or ſeparating of 75s it may all 
Words in Propoſitions, as the Ideas they ſtand be chimerical. 
for agree or diſagree in Men's Minds, the Knowledge of Truth 
is not ſo valuable a Thing, as it is taken to be; nor worth the 
Pains and Time Men employ to the Search of it ; ſince by this 
Account it amounts to no more than the Conformity of Words 
to the Chimeras of Men's Brains. Who knews not what odd 


Notions many Men's Heads are filled with, and what ſtrange 


Ideas all Men's Brains are capable of ? But if we reſt here, we 
know the Truth of nothing by this Rule, but of the viſionary | 
World in our own Imaginations ; nor have other Truth, but 
what as much concerns Harpies and Centaurs, as Men and Horſes, 
For thoſe, and the like, may be Ideas in our Heads, and have 
their Agreement and Diſagreement there, as well as the Ideas of 
real Beings, and ſo have as true Propoſitions made about them, 
And it will be altogether as true a Propoſition, to ſay all Cen- 
taurs are Animals, as that all Men are Animals; and the Certainty 
of one as great as the other. For in both the Propoſitions, the 
Words are put together according to the Agreement of the Ideas 


in our Minds: And the Agreement of the Idea of Animal with 


that of Centaur, is as clear and viſible to the Mind, as the A- 
greement of the Idea of Animal with that of Man; and ſo theſe 
two Propoſitions are equally true, equally certain. But of what 
uſe is all ſuch Truth to us ? ED 


FJ. 8. Though what has been ſaid in the fore- 8 


going Chapter, to diſtinguiſh real from imagi- 77th 18 about 
nary Knowledge, might ſuffice here, in anſwer Ideas agreeing 
to this Doubt, to diſtinguiſh real Truth from % Things. 


chimerical, or (if you pleaſe) barely nominal, 


they 


— — 


| General Pro- 
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they depending both on the ſame Foundation: yet it may not 
be amiſs here again to conſider, that though our Words ſignif 
nothing but our Ideas, yet being deſigned by them to ſignify 
Things, the Truth they contain, when put into Propoſition: 
will be only Verbal, when they ſtand for Ideas in the Mind, that 


| have not an Agreement with the Reality of Things. And 


therefore 'Truth, as well as Knowledge, may come well under 
the Diſtinction of Ferbal and Real; that being only verbal 7. ruth, 
wherein Terms are joined according to the Agreement or Dis- 
agreement of the Ideas they ſtand for, without regarding whe. 
ther our Ideas are ſuch, as really have, or are capable of hay- 
ing an Exiſtence in Nature. But then it is they contain real 
Truth, when theſe Signs are joined, as our Ideas, agree; and 
when our Ideas are ſuch as we know are capable of having an 


Exiſtence in Nature; which in Subſtances we cannot know, 
but by knowing that ſuch have exiſted. : | 


Falſhood is 8.9. Truth is the marking down in Words 
the joining of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as it 


Names other- is. Falſbood is the marking down in Words, the 


wiſe than their Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas otherwiſe 


Ideas agree. than it is. And ſo far as theſe Ideas thus marked 


by Sounds, agree tO their Archetypes, ſo f ar only 


is the Truth real. The Knowledge of this Truth conſiſts in 
knowing what Ideas the Words ſtand for, and the Perception 


* 


of the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas, according as 
it is marked by thoſe Words. %% io ie 
9. 10. But becauſe Words are looked on as the 
poſitions to le great Conduits of Truth and Knowledge, and 
treated of more that in conveying and receiving of Truth, and 
at large, commonly in Reaſoning about it, we make ute 
of Words and Propoſitions, I ſhall more at large 
enquire, wherein the Certainty of real Truths, contained in 
Propoſitions, conſiſts, and where it is to be had; and endeavour 


to ſhew in what ſort of univerſal Propoſitions we are capable of 
being certain of their real Truth or Falſhood. | 


I ſhall begin with general Propoſitions, as thoſe which moſt 
employ our Thoughts, and exerciſe our Contemplation. Gene- 


ral Truths are moſt looked after by the Mind, as thoſe that 
| moſt enlarge our Knowledge; and by their Comprehenſiveneſs, 


fatisfying us at once of many Particulars, enlarge our View, 
and ſhorten our Way to Knowledge. 8 
1 S. 11. Beſides Truth taken in the ſtrict 
metaphyſical Senſe before mentioned, there are other ſorts of 
Nurse. Truth; as, 1. Moral Truth, which is ſpeak- 
| ing of Things according to the Perſuaſion of our 
| | o wn 


mentioned them. 
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Names being quite laid aſide, be the beſt and 
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don Minds, though the Propoſition we ſpeak agree not to the 
Reality of Things. 2. Metaphyfical Truth, which is nothing 


but the real Exiſtence of Things, conformable to the Ideas to 
which we have annexed their Names. This, though it ſeems 


to conſiſt in the very Beings of Things, yet when conſidered | 

a little nearly, will appear to include a tacit Propoſition, where- 
by the Mind jeins that particular Thing to the Idea it had 
But theſe Conſiderations of 
Truth, either having been before taken Notice of, or not being 


before ſettled with a Name to it. 


much to our preſent Purpoſe, it may ſuffice here only to have 


* 


Ls Jaty to Kno- 
ſureſt way to clear and diſtinct Knowledge; yet edge. 

thro? the prevailing Cuſtom of uſing Sounds for 
[deas, I think it is very ſeldom practiſed. Every one may ob- 
ſerve how common it is for Names to be made uſe of, inſtead 
of the Ideas themſelves, even when Men think and reaſon with 
in their own Breaſts: eſpecially if the Ideas be very complex, 
and made up of a great Collection of ſimple ones. This makes 


8 


. HK F. VI. | © 5 
Of Univerſal Propoſitions, their Truth and Certaimy, .. 1 
. 1. Thou the examining and judg- ©... , 
ing of Ideas by themſelves, their N 


* , 


the Conſideration of Words and Propoſitions ſo neceſſary a part of © 


the Treatiſe of Knowledge, that it is very hard to ſpeak intelligtbly 
of the one, without explaining the other. 


\. 2. All the Knowledge we have, being only 


| : 5 Beneral Truth, 
of particular or general Truths, it is evident, that, ,,.1, to be 
whatever may be done in the former of theſe, underſßoocd, but 


the latter, which is that which with Reaſon is 
moſt ſought after, can never be well made known, poſitions. 

and is very ſeldom apprehended, but as concetvedand 
expreſſed in Words. It is not therefore out of our way in the 


Examination of our Knowledge, to enquire into the "Truth 


and Certainty of univerſal Propoſitions. 
$. 3. But that we may not be miſled in this 


Caſe, by that which is the Danger every where, fall, ef Trath, 
I mean by the Doubtfulneſs of Terms, it is fit 4 of Know- 


to obſerve that Certainty is two-fold : Certainty jzdge; 
of Truth, and Certainty of Knowledge. Certainty of 


Truth 


in verbal Pro- 
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Truth is, when Words are ſo put together in Propoſitions, as 
exactly to expreſs the Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas 
they ſtand for, as really it is. Certainty of Knowledge is, to per- 
ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, as expreſſed in 
any Propofition. This we uſually call knowing, or being cer- 
tain of the Truth of any Propoſition. 

e $. 4. Now becauſe wwe cannot be certain of the 
pts 50 15 er Truth of any general Propoſition, unleſs we know 

- Jo iine, n the precife Bounds and Extent of the Species its 
oh Efſence of Terms ſtand for, it is neceſſary we ſhould know 
each "pecies the Eſſence of each Species, which is that which 
mentioned is conſtitutes and bounds it. This, in all ſimple 
not known. Ideas and Modes, is not hard to do. For in 
theſe, the real and nominal Eſſence being the 

fame ; or, which is all one, the Abſtract Idea which the ge- 
neral Term ſtands for, being the ſole Eſſence and Boundary 
that is or can be ſuppoſed of the Species, there can be no doubt, 
how far the Species extends, or what Things are comprehend- 


ed under each Term; which, it is evident, are all that have an 


exact Conformity with the Idea it ſtands for, and no other. 


But in Subſtances, wherein a real Eſſence, diſtin from the 


nominal, is ſuppoſed to conſtitute, determine, and bound the 
Species, the Extent of the general Word is very uncertain ; 
becauſe not knowing this real Eſſence, we cannot know what 
35, or is not of that Species, and conſequently what may, or 
may not with Certainty be affirmed of it. And thus ſpeaking 
of a Man, or Gold, or any other Species of natural Subſtances, 


as foppoled conſtituted by a preciſe real Eſſence, which Nature 


regularly imparts to every Individual of that Kind, whereby 
it is made to be of that Species, we cannot be certain of the 
Truth of any Affirmation or Negation made of it. For Man, 
or Gold, taken in this Senſe, and uſed for Species of Things, 
conſtituted by real Eſſences, different from the complex Idea 
in the Mind of the Speaker, ſtand tor we know not what, and 
„the Extent of theſe Species, with ſuch Boundaries, are ſo un- 
known and undetermined, that it is impoſſible with any Cer- 
tainty to affirm, that all Men are rational, or that all Gold is 
yellow. But where the nominal Eſſence is kept to, as the Boun- 


dary of cach Species, and Men extend the Application of any 


| general Term no farther than to the particular Things, in 
| which the complex Idea it ſtands for is to be found, there they 
are in no Danger to miſtake the Bounds of each den nor can 


be in Doubt, on this Account, whether any Propoſitions be true, 
or no. I have choſe to explain this Uncertainty of Propoſitions 


in this ſcholaſtick way, and have made uſe of the Terms of E/- 
ſences 
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ſtances, when made uſe of as they ſhould be, for 
the Ideas Men have in their Minds, though they /a! Props 
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ſenres and Species, on purpoſe to ſhew the Abſurdity and Incon- 
venience there is to think of them, as of any other ſort of Rea- 
lities, than barely abſtract Ideas with Names to them. To ſup- 
poſe, that the Species of Things are any thing, but the ſorting ot 
them under general Names, according as they agree to ſeveral 
abſtract Ideas, of which we make thoſe Names the Signs, is to 
confound Truth, and introduce Uncertainty into all general 
Propoſitions, that can be made about them. Though therefore 


_ theſe Things might, to People not poſſeſſed with icholaſtick 


Learning, be perhaps treated of in a better and clearer way ; yet 
thoſe wrong Notions of Eſſences or Spectes, having got Root in 
moſt People's Minds, who have received any I incture from 
the Learning which has prevailed in this Part of the World, are 
to be diſcovered and removed, to make way tor that ule of 
Words which ſhould convey Certainty with it 
F. 5. The Names of Subſtances then, when- „„, 
ever made to ſtand far Species, which are ſup- This DT, 
poſed to be conſtiiuted by real Eſſences, which we par: icutariy 


know not, are not capable to convey Certainty to W Sub. 


the Underſtanding : of the Truth of general Pro- * 
poſitions made up of ſuch Terms, we cannot 


be ſure. The reaſon whereof is plain. For how can we be 


ſure that this or that Quality is in Gold, when we know not 
what is or is not Gold? Since in this way of Speakinlg nothing 
is Gold, but what partakes of an Eſſence, which we not know- | 
ing, cannot know where it is, or is not, and ſo cannot be ſure, 
that any Parcel of Matter in the World is or 45 not in this Senſe 
Gold; being incurably 1gnorant, whether it has or has not that 
which makes any thing to be called Gol; 7. e. that real Lſſence 

of Gold whereof we have no Idea at all. Ihis being as impoſ- 

ſible for us to know, as it is for a blind Man to tell in what 


Flower the Colour of a Panſy is, or is not to be found, whilit 


he has no Idea of the Colour of a Panſy at all, Or if we cowd 
(which is impoſſible) certainly know where a real Eſlence, 


Which we know not, is; v. g. in what Parceis of Matter the 
real Eſſence of Gold is; yet could we not be ture, that this or 
that Quality could with Truth be affirmed of Gold; fince it 
is impoſſible for us to know, that this or that Quality or Idea 


has a neceſſary Connection with a real Eſſence, of which we 
have no Idea at all, whatever Species that ſuppoſed real Eſſence 


may be imagined to conſtitute. 


F. 6. On the other Side, the Names of Sub- Th, Truth of 


few UNIVEr = 


carry 


at 204 _ Unrverfal Propofitions, 
#4 fitions con- carry a clear and determinate Signification with 
. cerning Sub⸗ them, will not yet ſerve us to make many, univer- 
wo Hances, isis ſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth we can be certain. 
#0 be known, Nat becauſe in this uſe of them we are uncertain 
what Things are ſignified by them, but becauſe. the complex 
Ideas, they ſtand for, are ſuch Combinations ef ſimple ones, 
as carry not with them any diſcoverable Connection or Repug- 
nancy, but with a very few other Ideas. 
"Becauſe Co- $. 7. The complex Ideas, that our Names of 
exiſlence of the Species of Subſtances properly ſtand for, are 
Ideas in few Collections of ſuch Qualities as have been ob- 
| Caſes is to be ferved to co-exiſt in an unknown Subſflratum, 
known, _ which we call Sub/tance ; but what other Quali- 
GG tics neceſfarily co-exiſt with ſuch Combina- 
tions, we cannot certainly know, unleſs we can diſcover their 
natural Dependance; which, in their primary Qualities, we 
can go but a very little way in: and in all their ſecondary Qua- 
Hities, we can diſcover no connection at all, for the Reaſons, 
mentioned Chap. 3 8. 11. &c. viz, I. Becauſe we know not the real 
Conſtitutions of Subſtances, on which each ſecondary Duality par- 
ticularly depends. 2. Did we know that, it would ſer ve us only _ 
for experimental (not univerſal) Knowledge; and reach with 
Certainty no farther than that bare Inſtance : Becauſe our Un- 
derſtandings can diſcover no conceivable Conne & ion between 
any ſecondary Quality, and any Modification whatſoever of any 
of the primary ones. And therefore there are very few general 


t 
| Propefitions to be made concerning Subſtances, which can } 
carry with them undoubted Certainty. „55 } 
| VS. 8. MII Gold is fixed, is a Propoſition whoſe t 
Inſtance in Truth we cannot be certain of, how univerſally t 
Gold. ſoever it be believed. For if, according to the 1 
Alecleſs Imagination of the Schools, any one ſup- v 
poſes the Term Gold to ſtand ſor a Species of Things ſet out by t 
3 by areal Eſſence belongirg to it, it is evident he knows A 
not what particular Subſtances are of that Species; and ſo can- u 
not, with Certainty, affirm any thing univerſally of Gold. But 
if he makes Gold ſtand for a Species, determined by its no- ir 
minal Eſſence, let the nominal Eſſence, for Example, be = 
the complex Idea of a Eody, of a certain yell Colour, IT 
malleable, fuſible, and heavier than any other known; in this bi 
proper uſe of the Word Gold, there is no Difficulty to know . 
what is, or is not Gold. But yet no other Quality can with tie 
Certainty be univerſaily affirmed or denied of Gold, but what * 


Hath a diſcoverable Connection or Inconſiſtency with that = 
mina 


ing Qualities we unite into one complex Idea, 
under one Name, the more preciſe and deter- 
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minal Eſſence. Fixedneſs, for Example, having no neceſſary 
Connection, that we can diſcover, with the Colour, Weight, 
or any other ſimple Idea of our complex one, or with the whole 
Combination together: It is impoſſible that we ſhould certainly 
know the Truth of this Propoſition, That all Gold is fixed. 

$. 9. As there no diſcoverable Connection between Fixed- 
neſs, and the Colour, Weight, and other ſimple /deas of that 


nominal Eſſence of Gold; ſo if we make our complex Idea of 


Gold, a Body yellow, fufible, ductile, weighty, and fixed, we 
ſhall be at the ſame Uncertainty concerning Solubility in Ag. 
Regia; and for the ſame Reaſon: Since we can never, from 


| Conſideration: of the Ideas themſelves, with Certainty affirm 


or deny of a Body, whoſe complex Idea is made up of yel- 
low, very weighty, ductile, fuſible and fixed, that it is ſoluble 
in Ag. Regia; and ſo on of the reſt of its Qualities. I would 


gladly meet with one general Affirmation, concerning any 


Quality of Gold, that any one can certainly know is true. It 
will, no doubt, be preſently objected, Is not this an univerſal 
certain Propoſition, All Gold is malleable ? To which I anſwer, 


It is a very certain Propoſition, if Malleableneſs be a Part of 
the complex Idea the Word Gold ſtands for. But then here is 
nothing affirmed of Go/d, but that that Sound ſtands for an 


Idea in which Malleableneſs is contained: And ſuch a ſort of 


Truth and Certainty as this, it is to ſay, a Centaur is four footed. 


But if Malleableneſs makes not a Part of the ſpecifick Eſ- 
{ence the Name Gold ſtands for, it is plain, 21 Gold is Mal- 
leable, is not a certain Propoſition. Becauſe, let the complex 
Idea of Gold, be made up of whichſoever of its other Quali- 
ties you pleaſe, Malleableneſs will not appear to depend on 
that complex Idea, nor follow from any ſimple one contained 
in it. The Connection that Malleableneſs has (if it has any) 
with thoſe other Qualities, being only by the Intervention of 
the real Conſtitution of its inſenſible Parts, which ſince we 
know not, it is impoſſible we ſhould perceive that Connection, 


unleſs we could diſcover that which ties them together. 


F. 10. The more, indeed, of theſe co-exiſt- : x FS 3 | 
ſuch Co- exiſt- 
ence can be 


minate we make the Signification of that Word: 4nowun, ſo far 


but yet never make it thereby more capable of univerſal 


univerſal Certainty, in reſpe& of other Quali- Propofitions 


ties not contained in our complex Idea; ſince maybe certain. 


we perceive not their Connection or Depen- But this will 
| _ dance 


2.00 Urrverſal Propoſitions, 
go but a little dance one on another; being ignerant both of 
way, bicauſtz that real conſtitution in which they are al! 
oy founded; and alſo how they flow from it. For 
the chief Part of our Knowledge concerning Subſtances, is not, 
as in other Things, barely of the Relation of two [eas that 
may exiſt ſeparately ; but is of the neceſſary Connection and 
Co-exiſtence of ſeveral diſtin& Ideas in the ſame Subject, or 
of their Repugnancy ſo to co-exiſt, Could we begin at the 
other End, and diſcover what it was, wherein that Colour con- 
ſiſted, what made a Body lighter or heavier, what Texture 
of Parts made it malleable, fuſible, and fixed, and fit to 
be diſſolved in this fort of Liquor, and not in another; if (1 
ſay) we had ſuch an Idea as this of Bodies, and could perceive 
wherein all ſenſible Qualities originally conſiſt, and how they 
are produced; we might frame ſuch abſtract Ideas of them, 
as would furniſh us with Matter of more general Knowledge, 
and enable us to make univerſal Propoſitions, that ſhould car- 
ry general Truth and Certainty with them. But whilſt our 
complex Ideas of the Sorts of Subſtances are ſo remote from 
that internal real Conſtitution, on which their ſenſible Qua- 
 hities depend, and are made up of nothing but an imperfect 
Collection of thoſe apparent Qualities our Senſes can diſcover, 
there can be very few general Propoſitions concerning Sub- 
| ſtances, of whoſe real Truth we can be certainly aſſured; 
ſince there are but few ſimple Ideas, of whoſe Connection and 
neceſſary Co-exiſtence, we can have certain and undoubted 
Knowledge. I imagine, amongſt all the ſecondary Qualities 
of Subſtances, and the Powers relating to them, there cannot 
any two be named, whole neceſſary Co-exiſtence, or Repug- 
nance to co-exiſt, can certainly be known, unleſs in thoſe of 
the ſame Senſe which neceſſarily exclude one another, as 1 
have elſewhere ſhewed. No one, I think, by the Colour 
that is in any Body, can certainly know what Smell, Taſte, _ 
Sound or tangible Qualities it has, nor what Alterations it is 
capable to make or receive, on, or from other Bodies. The 
fame may be ſaid of the Sound or Taſte, &c. Our ſpecifick 
Names of Subſtances ſtanding for any Collections of ſuch Ideas, 
it is not to be wondered, that we can, with them, make very 
few general Propoſitions of undoubted real Certainty. But yet, 
io far as any complex Idea, of any ſort of Subſtances, contains 
in it any ſimple Idea, whoſe neceſſary Co-exiſtence with any 
other may be diſcovered, ſo far Univerſal Propoſitions may 
with Certainty be made concerning it: v. g. Could any one 
diſcover a neceſſary Connection between Malleableneſs, and 
| | '-: "hs 
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the Colour or Weight of Gold, or any other Part of the complex 
Idea, ſignified by that Name, he might make a certain univer- 
ſal Propoſition concerning Gold in this reſpect; and the real 
Truth of this Propofition, That all Gold is Malleable, would be 
as certain as of this, T he three Angles of all-right-lined Triangles 
are equal to two right ones. | 
F. 11. Had we ſuch Ideas of Subſtances, as Hos 
to know what real Conſtitutions produce thole The ©1airies, 
| ſenſible Qualities we find them, and how thoſe avhich make 
Qualities flowed from thence, we could, by the our complex 
Specifick Ideas of their real Eſſences in our own Ideas of Sub- 
Minds, more certainly find our their Properties, Hances, depend 
and diſcover what Qualities they had, or had 9% en ex- 
not, than we can now by our Senſes: And to “ _ 8 
know the Properties of Gold, it would be no , „ . 
more neceſſary that Gold ſhould exiſt, and that © — 
we ſhould make Experiments upon it, than it is 
neceſſary for the knowing the Properties of a Triangle, that a 
Triangle ſnould exiſt in any Matter; the Idea in our Minds 
would ſerve for the one, as well as the other. But we are ſo 
far from being admitted into the Secrets of Nature, that we 
ſcarce ſo much as ever approach the firſt Entrance towards them. 
For we are wont to conſider the Subſtances we meet with, each 
of them as an entire Thing by itſelf, having all its Qualities in 
itſelf, and independent of other Things: overlooking, for 
| the moſt part, the Operations of thoſe inviſible Fluids they are 
encompaſſed with; and upon whoſe Motions and Operations 

depend the greateſt Part of thoſe Qualities which are taken 
Notice of in them, and are made by us the inherent Marks of 
Diſtinction, whereby we know and denominate them. Put a 
Piece of Gold any where by itſelf, ſeparate from the Reach 
and Influence of all other Bodies, it will immediately loſe all 
its Colour and Weight, and perhaps Malleableneſs too: Which, 
for aught I know, would be changed into a perfect Friability. 
Water, in which to us Fluidity is an eſſential Quality, left to 
itſelf, would ceaſe to be fluid. But if inanimate Bodies owe 
ſo much of their preſent State to other Bodies without them, 
that they would not be what they appear to us, were thoſe 
Bodies that inviron them removed, it is yet more ſo in Vege- 
tables, which are nouriſhed, grow, and produce Leaves, Flow- 
ers, and Seeds, in a conſtant Succeſſion. And if we look a 
little nearer into the State of Animals we ſhall find, that 
their Dependance, as to Life, Motion, and the moſt conſi- 
derable Qualities to be obſerved in them, is ſo wholly on ex- 
trinſical Cauſes and Qualities of other Bodies, that make no 


Part 
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Part of them, that they cannot ſubſiſt a Moment without them: 
Though yet thoſe Bodies on which they depend are little 


taken Notice of, and make no Part of the complex Idea, we 


trame of thoſe Animals. Take the Air but a Minute from 
the greateſt Part of living Creatures, and they preſently loſe 
Senle, Life and Motion. This the Neceſſity of Breathing 


has forced into our Knowledge. But how many other ex- 


trinſical, and poſſibly very remote Bodies, do the Springs of 
_ thoſe admirable Machines depend on, which are not vulgarly 
obſerved, or ſo much as thought on; and how many are there 
which the ſevereſt Enquiry can never diſcover? The Inhabi- 
tants of this Spot of the Univerſe, tho? removed ſo many 
Millions of Miles from the Sun, yet depend ſo much on the 
duly tempered Motion of Particles coming from, or agitated 
by it, that were this earth removed but a ſmall Part of that 
Diſtance out of its preſent Situation, and placed a little farther 
or nearer that Source of Heat, it is more than probable, that 
the greateſt Part of the animals in it would immediately pe- 
'Tiſh,; ſince we find them ſo often deſtroyed by an Exceſs or 
Defect of the Sun's Warmth, which an accidental Poſition, in 


ſome Parts of this our little Globe, expoſes them to. The 


Qualities obſerved in a Loadſtone muſt needs have their 
Sourſe far beyond the Confines of that Body; and the Ravage 
made often on ſeveral Sorts of Animals, by inviſible Cauſes, 
the certain Death (as we are told) of ſome of them, by barely 
paſſing the Line, or, as it is certain of others, by being re- 
moved into a neighbouring Country, evidently ſnew, that the 


Concurrence and Operation of ſeveral Bodies, with which 


they are ſeldom thought to have any thing to do, 1s abſolutely 


neceſlary to make them be what they appear to us, and to pre- 


{ſerve thoſe Qualities, by which we know and diſtinguiſh them. 
We are then quite out of the Way, when we think that 
Things contain within themſelves the Qualities that appear 


to us in them: And we in vain ſearch tor that Conſtitution 
within the Body of a Fly, or an Elephant, upon which depend 


_ thoſe Qualities and Powers we obſerve in them. For which, 
perhaps, to underſtand them aright, we ought to look, 
not only beyond this our Earth, and Atmoſphere, but even 


beyond the Sun or remoteſt Star our Eyes have yet di- 
covered. For how much the Being and Operation of parti- 


cular Subſtances in this our Globe, depend on Cauſes utterly 
beyond our View, is impoſſible for us to determine. We fee 


and perceive ſome of the Motions, and groſſer Operations of 
Things here about us; but whence the Streams come that 
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keep all theſe curious Machines in Motion -and Repair, how 
| conveyed and modified, is beyond our Notice and Apprehen- 
| fon; and the great Parts and Wheels, as I may ſo ſay, of this 
ſtupendous Structure of the Umverſe, may, for aught we know, 
have ſuch à Connection and Dependance in their Influences 
and Operations one upon another, that perhaps, Things in 
this our Manſion, would put on quite another Face, and ceaſe 
to be what they are, if ſome one of the Stars or great Bodies 
incomprehenſibly remote from us, ſhould ceaſe to be or move 
as it does. This is certain, Things however abſolute and en- 
tire they ſeem in themſelves, are but Retainers to other Parts 
of Nature, for that which they are moſt taken Notice of by 
us. Their obſervable Qualities, Actions and Powers, are 
Eowing to ſomething without them: and there is not fo com- 
plete and perfect a Part, that we know of Nature, which does 
rot owe the Being it has, and the Excellencies of it, to its 
ENcighbours; and we muſt not confine our Thoughts within 
the Surface of any Body, but look a great deal farther, to com- 
prehend perfectly thoſe Qualities that are in it. 5 
. 12. If this be fo, it is not to be wondered, that we have 
very imperfect Ideas of Subſtances; and that the real Eſſences on 


brhich depend their Properties and Operations, are unknown 
to us. We cannot diſcover ſo much as that Size, Figurp, and 
Texture of their minute and active Parts, which is really in 
them ; much leſs the different Motions and Impulſes made in 
nd upon them by Bodies from without, upon which depends, 
Ind by which is formed the greateſt and moſt remarkable Part 
df thoſe Qualities we obſerve in them, and of which our 
tomplex Ideas of them are made up. This Conſideration alone 
enough to put an End to all our Hopes of ever having the 
lea of their real Eſſences; which, whilſt we want the nomi- 
al Eſſences, we make uſe of inſtead of them, will be able to 
brniſh us but very ſparingly with any general Knowledge, or uni- 
krial Propoſitions capable of real Certainty. . 9 
d 13. We are not therefore to wonder, if 
rtainty be to be found in very few general Judgment may 
ropoſitions made concerning Subſtances : Cur Teach farther, 
rowledge of their Qualities and Properties goes but that 15 not 
ry ſeldom farther than our Senſes reach and in- Knowledge. 

mm vs. Poſſibly inquiſitive and obſerving Men 1 

Y,, by Strength of Judgment, penetrate farther, and on Pro- 
bilities taken from wary Obſervation, and Hints well laid to- 
ther, often gueſs right at what Experience has not yet diſ- 
rered to them. But this is but gueſſing ſtill; it amounts only 
Yor TE - . " 
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to Opinion, and has not that Certaintiy which is requiſite 0 
Knowledge. For all general Knowledge lies only in our own 


Thoughts, and conſiſts barely in the Contemplation of our ow; 
abſtract Ideas, Wherever we perceive any Agreement or Dis 
agreement amongſt them, there we have general Knowledge; 
and, by putting the Names of thoſe Ideas together accordingly 
in Propoſitions, can with Certainty pronounce general Truth; 
But becauſe the abſtract Ideas of Subſtances, tor which their 
ſpecifick Names ſtand, whenever they have any diſtin& and de- 
terminate Signification, have a diſcoverable Connection or In- 
conſiſtency with but a very few other Ideas, the Certainty of unj- 
ver ſal Propoſitions concerning Subſtances, 1s very narrow and ſcanty 
in that Part, which is our principal Enquiry concerning them; 


and there is ſcarce any of the Names of Subſtances, let the Ida 
it is applied to be what it will, of which we can generally, ard 
with Certainty pronounce, that it has or has not this or that 


other Quality belonging to it, and conſtantly Co-exiſting or lu- 
conſiſtent with that Idea, wherever it is to be found. 
1 , FS. 14. Before we can have any tolerable 
9 eee Knowledge of this Kind, we muſt firſt knoy 
Knowledge of what Changes the primary Qualities of one 
Subſtances, Body do regularly produce in the primary Yui 


lities of another, and how, Secondly, We muſt 


know what primary . Qualities of any Body, produce certain Ser- 
ſations or Ideas in us. This is in Truth, no leſs than to know 
all the Effects of Matter, under its divers Modifications of Bulk, 
Figure, Coheſion of Parts, Motion and Reſt. Which, I think, 
every body will allow, is utterly impoſſible to be known by us, 
without Revelation. Nor if it were revealed to us, what ot 
of Figure, Bulk, or Motion of Corpuſcles, would produce un 
us the Senſation of a yellow Colour, and what fort of Figure, 
Bulk and Texture of Parts in the Superficies of any Body, were 
fit to give fuch Corpuſcles their due Motion to produce that Co- 
Jour ; would that be enough to make univerſal Propoſitions witl 
Certainty, concerning the ſeveral ſorts of them, unleſs we had 
Faculties acute enough to perceive the preciſe Bulk, Figure, 
Texture and Motion of Bodies in thoſe minute Parts, by which 
they operate on our Senſes, that ſo we might by thole frame 
our abſtract Ideas of them. I have mentioned here only cor poreal 
Subſtances, whoſe Operations ſeem to lie more level to out 
Underſtandings: For as to the Operations of Spirit, both thei 
thinking and moving of Bodies, we at firſt Sight find ourſelves 
at a loſs; though perhaps, When we have applied our Thoughts 

a little nearer to the Conſideration of Bodies, and their Opera 
1 8 2 Re FT eg | tlohnt; 
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to MW tions, and examined how far our Notions even in theſe, reach, 
wn with any Clearneſs, beyond ſenſible Matter of Fact, we ſhall be 
wn bound to confeſs, that even in theſe too, our Diſcoveries amount 
bo very little beyond perfect Ignorance and Incapacity. 
ge; 4. 15. This is evident, the ab/ira complex Ideas Whilf our 
vl WF of Subftances, for which their general Names 7. of Sub. 
tb WH find, not comprehending their real Conſtitu— ftances contain 
er tions, can afford us but Very little univerſal Cer- not their real 


de- /ainty. Becauſe our Ideas of them are not made Conſtitutions, 
In- up of that, on which thoſe Qualities we ob- awe can make 
ni WM (erve in them, and would inform ourſelves about, but feav gene- 
nty co depend, or with which they have any certain 7 certain 
m; ¶ Connection. V. g. Let the Idea to which we. F ropoſitions 
den ere the Name Man, be, as it commonly is, a concerning | 


| Body of the ordinary Shape, with Senſe, volun- them. 


tary Motion and Reaſon joined to it. This being 

che abſtract Idea, and conſequently the Eſſence of our Species 
Man, we can make but very few general certain Propoſitions 
concerning Man, ſtanding for ſuch an Idea. Becauſe not know- 
ing the real Conſtitution on which Senſation, Power of Motion 
ard Reaſoning, with that peculiar Shape, depend, and whereby 
they are united together in the ſame Subject, there are very fe 
other Qualities, with which we can perceive them to have a 
neceſſary Connection; and therefore we cannot with Certainty 
afiim, That all Men ſleep by Intervals , that no Man can be nou- 
riſbed by Wood or Stones : that all Men will be poiſoned by Hemlock : 
Becauſe theſe Ideas have no Connection, nor Repugnancy 
with this our nominal Eſſence of Man, with this abſtract Ideas 
that Name ſtands for. We muſt in theſe and the like appeal 
to Trial in particular Subjects, which can Teach but a lit- 


Sure, e Way. We muſt content ourſelves with Probability in the 


v0" Weſt; but can have no general Certainty, whilſt our Specifick 
t Co. of Man contains not that real“ Conſtitution which is the 
s wih WW ot wherein all his inſeparable Qualitics are united, and from 
re ad WWtence they flow. Whilſt our Idea the Word Man ſtands for, 
ul only an imperfect Collection of ſome ſenſible Qualities and 


which powers in him, there is no diſcernible Connection or Repug— 


frame Npance between our Specifick Idea, and the Op eration of either 
"por 0: Parts of Hemlock or Stones, upon his Conſtitution. There 
to OV re Animals that ſafely eat Hemlock, and others that are nouriſh- | 
h thei by Wood and Stones: But, as long as we want Ideas of thoſe 
ile Conſtitutions of different ſorts of Animals, whereon theſe, 
usb the like Qualities and Powers depend, we muſt not hope 
2 d reach Certainty in univerſal Propoſitions concerning them. 
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212 Maxim. 
'Thoſe few Ideas only, which have a diſcernible Connection 
with our nominal Eſſences, or any part of it, can afford us ſuc 
\ Propoſitions. But theſe are ſo few, and of ſo little Moment 


that we may juſtly look on our certain general Knowledse 51 8 
Subſtances, as almoſt none at all. S 1 15 | 
a 8 * 3 3 e Propoſitions, 6 WT under t 
the general | oever, are then only capable of Cer- Dignity 


Certainty of tainty, when the Terms uſed in them ſtand for“ 
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ſuch Ideas, whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement 
as there expreſſed, is capable to be diſcovered by 
us. And we are then certain of their Truth or Falſhood, when 
we perceive the Ideas the Terms ſtand for, to agree, or not agree, 
according as they are affirmed or denied one of another 
Whence we may take Notice, that general Certainty is never ia 
be found but in our Ideas. Whenever we go to ſeek it elſewhere 
in Experiment or Obſervations without us, our Knowledge goes 


not beyond Particulars. It is the Contemplation of our own ab- of = / 
ſtract Ideas, that alone is able to afford us general Knowledge. : being fo 
END ANDADANRAORa Rc 
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| / Maxims. Wy Kr 

> Os 3 = „ alingu 
b 3 §. 1.9 HERE are a ſort of Propoſitions knows | 
| ſelf evident. ” which under the Name of Maxin in his L 
g — and Axtioms, have paſſed for Princi one are 
ples of Science; and becauſe they are ſelf-evident, have been from ar 
{ſuppoſed innate, although no body (that I know) ever wen itat he 
about to ſhew the Reaſon and Foundation of their Clearneſſii doubt v 
or Cogency. It may however be worth while to enquire in {a it 
the Reaſon of their Evidence, and ſee whether it be peculiar toi te the 
them alone, and alſo examine how far they influence and goY Affirms 
vern our other Knowledge. i i of Dal 
Wherein thas . 2. Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, conſiſts | 1 lent 
Self evidence the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree have ir 
cen fils. ment of Ideas: Now, where that Agreement ON Propoſ 
Diſagreement is perceived immediately by ite with A 
without the Intervention or Help of any other, there our Njνe⁴ vo 14 
ledge is ſelf evident. This will appear to be fo to any one, v one of 
will but conſider any of thoſe Propoſitions, which, without an and in 
Proof, he aſſerts to at firſt Sight; for in all of them he will nc ö this eq 
that the Ron of his Aﬀent, is from that Agreement or Dil for me 


agreement, which the Mind, by an immediate comparing * 


Maxi ms. | 21 3 
5-ds in thoſe Ideas anſwering the Affirmation or Negation in 
the K N 3 5 1 e 

3. This being ſo, in the next Place let us . 
3 whether This Self- evidence be peculiar „ Doki ng 
only to thoſe Propoſitions which commonly paſs 
under the Name of Maxims, and have the gy, 

Dignity of Axioms allowed them. And here | 

it is plain, that ſeveral other Truths not allowed to be Axioms, 

partake equally with them in this Se/f-evidence. This we ſhall 
ſze, if we go over theſe ſeveral ſorts of Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas, which I have above-mentioned, viz. Identity, 


not peculiar to 


Relation, Co-exiſtence, and real Exiſtence ; which will diſco- 


yer to us, that not only thoſe few Propoſitions which have had 
the Credit of Maxims, are ſelf- evident, but a great many, even 
Amoſt an infinite Number of other Propoſitions ae feht. 

. 4. For Firſt, The immediate Perception 5% , 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Identity, Eng * 


being founded in the Mind's having diſtinCt Ideas, Diverſity, all 


this affords us as many ſelf-evident Propoſitions, Propyferions 
s we have diſtin& [deas. Every one that has are equally 
any Knowledge at all, has, as the Foundation of elf evident. 
it, various and diſtin Ideas: And it is the firſt 1 8 


act ot the Mind, (without which, it can never be capable of | 
any Knowledge) to know every one of its Ideas by itſelf, and 


ditinguiſh it from others. Every one finds in himſelf, that he 
knows the Ideas he has; that he knows alſo, when any one is 
in his Underſtanding, and what it is; and that, when more than 
one are there, he knows them diſtinctly and unconfuſedly one 
from another. Which always being ſo, (it being impoſſible but 
that he ſhould perceive what he perceives) he can never be in 
doubt when any Idea is in his Mind, that it is there, and is that 


Idea it is; and that two diſtin Ideas, when they are in his Mind, 


are there, and are not one and the ſame Idea. So that all ſuch 
Afirmations and Negations, are made, without any Poſſibilit 

of Doubt, Uncertainty or Heſitation, and muſt neceſſarily be 
allented to, as ſoon as underſtood ; that is, as ſoon as we 
have in our Minds, determined Ideas, which the Terms in the 
Propoſition ſtand for. And therefore, wherever the Mind 


with Attention conſiders any Propoſition, ſo as to perceive the 
two Ideas, ſignified by the Terms, and affirmed or denied 


one of the other, to be the ſame or different, it is preſently 


and infallibly certain of the Truth of ſuch a Propoſition, and 


this equally, whether theſe Propoſitions be in Terms ſtanding 
tor more general Ideas, or ſuch as are leſs fo, v. g. — 


recerved Axi- 
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214 Maxims. 

the general Idea of Being be affirmed of itſelf, as in this Pro. WM many fe! 
poſition, Mhatſoever is, is; or a more particular Idea be af. 
firmed of itſelf, as a Man is a Man, or whatſoever is White, i, Propofitic 
White. Or whether the Idea of Being in general be denied of! 
not Being, which is the only (if J may fo call it) Idea different 
from it, as in this other Propoſition, it is impoſſible for the ſame| Propoſiti 


Ideas. 


tion, as tt 


And agal 


Thing to be, and not to be; or any Idea of any particular Be. underſtar 
ing be denied of another different from it, as a Man is note fer th 
Horſe ; Red is not Blue. The Difference of the Ideas, as ſoon WM & 5. 
as the Terms are underſtood, makes the Truth of the Propcii. WM neceflary 
tion preſently viſible, and that with an equal Certainty and af. in the Si 
neſs in the leſs, as well as the more general Propoſitions, and altere th 


for tha ſyme Reaſon, viz. becauſe the Mind perceives in any WM fuch Ag 
Ideas, that it has the ſame Idea to be the ſame with itſelf; and Mind hs 
two different Ideas to be differert, and not the fame. And this it few of 
is equally certain of, whether theie Ideas be more or leſs general, WM have bu 
_ abſtract, and comprehenſive. It is not therefore alone to theſe WM bound 
two general Propoſitions, Fhatſoever is, is; and it is impoſſible dome th 
for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be; that this Self- evidence be- WI Content 
longs by any peculiar Right. The Perception of being, or not . [think 1 
being, belongs no more to theſe vague Ideas, ſignified by the nu the / 


Terms Whatſoever and Thing, than it does to any other Ideas. 9. 6. 
'Theſe two general Maxims amounting to no more, in ſhort, MW Mather 
but this, that the ſame is the ſame, and ſame is not different, are WI cerning 
Truths known in more particular Inſtances, as well as in theſe WW Equals 
general Maxims, and known allo in particular Inſtances, before WM £quals 
theſe general Maxims, are ever thought on, and draw all their WM ever ti 
Force from the Diſcernment of the Mind employed about par- and arc 

_ ticular Ideas. There is nothing more viſible, than that the Mind, MW conſide 
without the Help of any Proof or Reflection on either of theſe WI dence 1 
general Propoſitions, perceives ſo clearly, land knows ſo cer- WM tate fr 
iainly, that the Idea of White is the Idea of White, and not WM of the 
the Idea of Blue; and that the Idea of White, when it is in the Theſe 
Mind, is there, and is not abſent, that the Conſideration oi WW in Nu 
theſe Axioms can add nothing to the Evidence or Certainty of WW and c 
its Knowledge. Juſt ſo it is (as every one may experiment in W thoſe 
himſelf) in all the Ideas a Man has in his Mind: He knows 8 &. * 
cach to be it'elf, and not to be another; and to be in his Mind, WM has n 
and not away, when it is there, with a Certainty that cannot be but th 
greater; and therefore the Truth of no general Propoſition W have! 
can be known with a greater Certainty, nor add any thing to WI other 
this. So that in reſpe& of Identity, our intuitive Knowledge much 
reaches as far as our Ideas. And we are capable of making as W thoſe 
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many ſelf-evident Propoſitions as we have Names for diſtin& 
tal. And I appeal to every one's own Mind, whether this 
Propoſition, a Circle is a Circle, be fot as ſelf-evident a Propoſi- 
ion, as that conſiſting of more genefat Terms, Whatſoever is, is: 
And again, Whether this Propoſition, Blue is not Red, be not a 
Propoſition that the Mind can no more doubt of, as ſoon as it 
underſtands the Words, than it does of that Axiom, it is impoſſi- 
ble for the ſame thing to be, and not to be; and ſo of all the like. 

& 5. Secondly, As to Co-exiftence, or ſuch _ 
neceſſary Connection between two Ideas, that Secondly, in 
in the Subject where one of them is ſuppoſed, Co-exiftence 
there the other muſt neceſſarily be alſo; of we have few 
ſuch Agreement or Diſagreement as this, the Jeff evident 
Mind has an immediate Perception, but in very 7 ropoſitions. 
few of them; and therefore in this Sort we | 
have but very little intuitive Knowledge. Nor are there to be 
found very many Propoſitions that are ſelf-evident, though 


ſome there are; v. g. the Idea of filling a Place equal to the 


Contents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body, 
[think it is a ſelf-evident Propoſition, That two Bodies cannot be 
in the ſame Place. WD bo ny WOE =, 

9. 6. Thirdly, As to the Relations of Modes, 
Mathematicians have framed many Axioms con- Thirdly, in 
cerning that one Relation of Equality. As other Relations 
Equals taken from Equals, the Remainder will be We May have. 
Equals ; which with the reſt of that Kind, how- | 


ever they are received for Maxims by the Mathematicians, 


and are unqueſtionable Truths; yet, I think that any one who 
conſiders them will not find that they have a clearer ſelf- evi- 
dence than theſe, That One and One are equal to Two; that if you 
take from the five Fingers of one Hand two, and from the five Fingers 
of the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be equal, 
Theſe, and a Thouſand other ſuch Propoſitions, may be found 
in Numbers, which, at the very firſt Hearing, force the Aſſent, 
and carry with them an equal, if not greater Clearneſs than 


thoſe mathematical Axioms. 


6. 7. Fourtbly, As to real Exiſtence, ſince that | Fourthly, 


has no Connection with any other of our Ideas, ARGS ee, 
but that of ourſelves, and of a firſt Being, we Pxiftence® 1 
have in that, concerning the re al Exiſtence of all | 
other Beings, not ſo much as demonſtrative, 


much leſs a ſelf-evident Knowledge, and therefore concerning 
thoſe there are no Maxims, : | 


have none. 


9. 8.ĩ 


Theſe Axioms $. 8. In the next Place let us conſider, what 71 
do not much in- Influence theſe received Maxims have upon thei 
uence our other Parts of our Knowledge. The Rules eſt a 
= Nuovo | bliſhed in the Schools, that all Realonings are ex 

2 2 precognitis & præconceſſis, ſeem to lay the Foun 
dation of all other Knowledge in thele Maxims, and to ſuppoſe 
them to be præcognita; whereby, I think, are meant theſe two "2 
Finer: Firſt, That theſe Axioms are thote Truths that are 

irſt known to the Mind. And ſecondly, that upon them the 
other Parts of our Knowledge depend. N 2 
Pecnufe they F. 9. Firſt, That they are not the 7 ruth 
are ner the Fir ſf known to the Mind, is evident to | xperi 
Fun ths ence, as we have ſhewn in another Place, B. 1, 
firſt knew. Ch. II. Who perceives not, that a Child certain. 
| | ly knows that a Stranger is not its Mother: 
that its Sucking-Bottle is not the Rod, long before he knows, 
that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be? And 
how many Truths are there about Numbers, which it is 
obvious to obſerve, that the Mind is perfectly acquainted 
with, and fully convinced of, before it ever thought on theſe 


general Maxims, to which Mathematicians, in their Arguing, 
do ſometimes refer them? Whereof the Reaſon is very plain: 
For that which makes the Mind aſſent to ſuch Propoſitions, 
being nothing elſe but the Perception it has of the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of its Ideas, according as it finds them 
affirmed or denied one of another, in Words it underſtands, 
and every Idea being known to be what it is, and every two 
_ diſtin Ideas being known not to be the ſame, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily follow, that ſuch ſelf-evident Truths muſt be fir/i Þ 
known, which conſiſt of Ideas that are firſt in the Mind; and 
the Ideas firſt in the Mind, it is evident, are thoſe of particu- 
lar Things, from whence, by ſlow Degrees, the Underſtanding 
proceeds to ſome few general ones; which being taken from 
the ordinary and familiar Objects of Senſe, are ſettled in the 
Mind, with general Names to them, Thus particular Ia, 
are firſt received and diſtinguiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got 
about them; and next to them the leſs general or ſpecifick, I 


which are next to particular: For abſtract Ideas are not fo ob- 4 


vious or ealy to Children, or the yet unexerciſed Mind, as par- | 
ticular ones, If they ſeem ſo to grown Men, it is only becaule | 
by conſtant and familiar Uſe they are made ſo: For. when we 
nic ely reflect upon them, we ſhall find, that general Ideas are | 
Fictions and Contrivances of the Mind, that carry Difficulty | 
with them, and do not ſo eaſily offer themſelves, as we are 
Os | apt 
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it to imagine. For Example, Does it not require ſome Pains 

e and Skill to form the genal Idea of a Triangle, (which is yet 

- none of the moſt abſtract, comprehenſive, and difficult) for 
1 it muſt be neither Oblique, nor Rectangle, neither Equila- {i 
WY ceral, Equicrural, nor Scalenon ; but all and none of theſe at 4h 
e once. In effect, it is ſomething imperfect, that cannot exiſt; 17 
ol an Idea wherein ſome Parts of ſeveral different and inconſiſtent 1 
e Ideas are put together. It is true, the Mind, in this imperfect | b 
8 State, has need of ſuch 1deas, and makes all the Haſte to them | 


it can for the Conveniency of Communication and Enlarge- 
ment of Knowledge; to both which it is naturally very much 4 
inclined. But yet one has Reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch Ideas are 4 
Marks of our Imperfection; at leaſt this is enough to ſhew, 4 
that the moſt abſtra& and general Ideas are not thoſe that the #1 


. Mind is fir/t and moſt eaſily acquainted with, nor en 1 4 
"I earlieſt Knowledge is converſant about. 1 
A $. 10. Secondly, From what has been ſaid, FH 

vg it plainly follows, that theſe magnified Max» Becauſe on | 

d ims are not the Principles and Foundations of them the at her } 

e all our other Knowledge. For if there be a Parts of our | 

„great many other Truths, which have as much Knowledge d. | 

GVelkf-evidence as they, and a great many that e depend. . 

5, we know before them, it is impoſſible they | 

. ſhould be the Principles from which we deduce all other 


Truths. Is it impoſſible to know that one and two are equal 10 
to three, but by Virtue of this, or ſome ſuch Axiom, viz. I he 
Mbele is equal to all its Parts taken together: Many a one 
knows, that one and tus are equal to three, without havin 
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heard, or thought on that, or any other Axiom, by which it 10 
| might be proved; and knows it as certainly as any other Man N 
knows, that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, or any other "al 
Maxim, and all from the ſame Reaſon of Self-evidence; the _ 
Equality of thoſe Ideas being as viſible and certain to him 140 


without that, or any other Axiom, as with it, it needing no — 
Proof to make it perceived. Nor after the Knowledge, hat 1 
the Whole is equal to all its Parte, does he know that one and 
two are equal to three, better or more certainly than he did 
before. For if there be any Odds in thoſe Ideas, the Whole 


'-l and Parts are more obſcure, or at leaſt more difficult to be | 
ſe ll ſettled in the Mind, than thoſe of one, two, and three. And 0 
ve indeed, I think, pe” may aſk theſe Men, who will needs have ; 
= Knowledge beſides thoſe general Principles themſelves, to 0 
ty | end on general, innate, and. ſelf-evident Principles, what 11 
— Princi ple [ 
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Principle is requiſite to prove, that one and one are two, that 
two and two are four, that three times two are fix? Which 
being known without any Proof, do evince, that either all 
Knowledge does not depend on certain Precognita, or general 
Maxims, called Principles, or elſe that theſe are Principles; 


and if theſe are to be counted Principles, a great Part of Nu- 


meration will be fo. To which, if we add all the ſelf-evident 
Propoſitions which may be made about all our diſtin& Ideas, 
Principles will be almoſt infinite, at leaſt innumerable, which 

Men arrive to the Knowledge of at different Ages; and a 
great many ct theſe innate Principles, they never come to 


know all their Lives. But whether they come in View of 
the Mind earlier or later, this is true of them, that they are 
all known by their native Evidence, are wholly independent, 


receive no Light, nor are capable of any Proof one from 
another; much leſs the more particular, from the more ge- 
neral; or the more ſimple, from the more compounded; the 
more ſimple, and leſs abſtract, being the moſt baute, and 
the eaſier and earlier apprehended. But which ever be the 


cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Certainty of all ſuch TIO | 


_ Poſitions is in this, That a Man lees the ſame Idea be 


the fame Idea, and infallibly perceives two different 2 : 


to be different Ideas, For when a Man has ins his Under- 
ſtanding the Ideas of one and of two, the Idea of Yellow, and 
the Idea of Blue, he cannot but certainly know, that the Idea 
of one is the Idea of one, and not the Idea of two; and that 


the Idea of Y<cilow is the Idea of Yellow, and not the Is of 
Blue. For a Man cannot confound the Tdeas in his Mind, 


which he has diſtinct: That would be to have them contuſed 
and diftinct at the fame Time, which is a Contradiction: 
and to have none diſtin, is to have no uſe of our Facul- 
ties, to have no Knowledge at all. And therefore what Idea 


ſoe ver is affirmed ef itſelf, or. whatfoever two entire diſtinct 


Ideas are denied one of another: the Mind cannot but aſſent 
to ſuch a Fropoſition, as infallibly true, as ſoon as it under- 
ſtands the Terms, without Heſitation or Need of Proof, or 


regarding thoſe made in more general Terms, and called 
Maxims. 


8. 11. et ſhall we then fay ? Are theſe 


What Ul theſe general Maxims of no Uſe? By no Means; 
general Max- though perhaps their Uſe is not that which 


ims have, 


On. it 1s commonly taken to be, But ſince doubt- 


ing in the "ION of what had been by ſome 
Men 
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Men aſcribed to theſe Maxims, may be apt to be cried out 
againſt, as overturning the Foundations of all the Sciences, 
may be worth while to conſider them, with reſpect to other 
Parts of cur Knowledge, and examine more particularly to 
what Purpoſes they ſerve, and to what not. | 

1. It is evident from what has been already ſaid, that they 
are of no uſe to prove or confirm leſs general ſelf-evident Pro- 
poſitions. 

2. It is as plain that they are not, nor have been, the Foun: 
dations whereon any Science hath been built. T here | is I know 
a great deal of Talk, propagated from Scholaſtick Men, of 
Sciences and the Maxims on which they are built : But it has 
been my ill Luck, never to meet with any ſuch Science; much 


leſs any one built upon theſe two Maxims, what is, is; and It 
is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not tobe, And I would be 


glad to be ſhewn where any ſuch Science erected upon theſe, 
or any other general Axioms is to be found; and ſhould be ob- 
liged to any one who would lay before me the Frame and Syſtem 


of any Science ſo built on theſe, or any ſuch like Maxims, that 
could not be ſhewn to ſtand as firm without any ſuch Conſide- 
ration of them. I aſk, Whether theſe general Maxims, have. 
not the ſame Uſe in the Study of Divinity, and in Theological 


. QueCtions, that they have in the other Sciences? They ſerve 


here too, to ſilence Wranglers, and put an end to Diſpute. But 
I think that no body will therefore ſay, that the Chriſtian Reli- 


gion is built upon theſe Maxims, or that the Knowledge we 
have of it, 15derived from theſe Principles. It is from Revelation 


we have received i it, and without Revelation, theſe Maxime had 
never been able to help us to it. When we find out an Idea, 


by whoſe Intervention we diſcover the Connection of two 
others, this is a Revelation from God to us, by the Voice of 
Reaſon. For we then come to know a Truth that we did not 
know before. When God declares any Truth to us, this is a 


Revelation to us by the Voice of his Spirit, and we are advan- 


ced in our Knowledge. But, in neither of theſe do we reccive 
our Light or Knowledge from Maxims. But in the one the 


Things themſelves afford i it, and we ſee the Truth in them by 
perceiving their Agreement or Diſagrement. In the other, 


God himſelf affords it immediately to us, and we lee the Truth 
of what he ſays in his unerring Veracity. 

3. They are not of uſe to help Men forward in the Advance- 
ment of Sciences, or new Diſcoveries of yet unknown Truths. 
Mr. Newton, in his never enough to be admired Book, 


has | 
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| has demonſtrated ſeveral Propoſitions, which are ſo many new 


Truths, before unknown to the World, and are farther Ad- 
vances in Mathematical Knowledge : But for the diſcovery of 


theſe, it was not the general Maxim, What is, is; or the Whole 


ir bigger than a Part, or the like, that helped him, T hele were 
not the Clues that led him into the Diſcovery of the Truth 
and Certaintyof thoſe Propoſitions. Nor was it by them that 
he got the Knowledge of thoſe Demonſtrations ; but by find- 
ing out intermediate Ideas, that ſhewed the Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement of the Ideas, as expreſſed in the Propoſitions he de. 


monſtrated. This is the great Exerciſe and Improvement E 


Human Underſtanding in the enlarging of Knowledge, and 
advancing the Sciences; wherein they are far enough from re- 
ceiving any Help from the Contemplation of theſe, or the like 
magnited Maxims, Would thoſe who have this traditional 


Admiration of theſe Propoſitions, that they think no Step can be 


made in Knowledge without the Support of an Axiom, no Stone 


laid in the Building of the Sciences without a general Maxim, 
but diſtinguiſh between the Method of acquiring Knowledge, 
and of communicating; between the Method of raiſing any 


Science, and that of teaching it to others as far as it is advanc- 
ed; they would ſee that thoſe general Maxims were not the 
Foundations on which the firſt Diſcoverers raiſed their admi- 
rable Structures, nor the Keys that unlocked and opened thoſe 


Se :rets of Knowledge. Though afterwards, when Schools 


were erected, and Sciences had their Profeſſors to teach what 


. others had found out, they often made uſe of Maxime, i. e. laid 
down certain Propoſitions which were ſelf- evident, or to be 


received for true, which being ſettled in the Minds of their 


Scholars, as unqueſtionable Verities, they on occaſion made 


uſe of, to convince them of Truths in particular Inſtances, that 


were not fo familiar to their Minds as thole general Axjoms 
which had before been inculcated to them, and carefully ſettled 
in their Minds. Tho? theſe particular Inſtances, when well 


reflected on, are no lets ſelf- evident to the Underſtanding, than 


the general Maxims brought to confirm them: And it was in 
thoſe particular Inſtances, that the firſt Diſcoverer found the 
Truth, without the help of the general Maxims : And ſo may 


any one ele do, who with Attention conſiders them, 
To come therefore to the Uſe that is made of Maxims. 


1. They are of Uſe, as has been obſerved, in the ordinary 


Methods of teaching Sciences as far as they are advanced: 
but of little or none in advancing them farther. e 


2. They 
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2. They are of uſe in Diſputes, for the ſilencing of obſti- 
nate Wranglers, and bringing thoſe Conteſts to ſome Con- 
cluſion. Whether a need of them to that End, came not in, 
in the Manner following, I crave Leave to enquire, The 
Schools having made Diſputation the Touchſtone of Men's Abi- 


lities, and the Criterion of Knowledge, adjudged Victory to him 


that kept the Field, and he that had the laſt Word, was con- 


cluded to have the better of the Argument, if not of the Cauſe. 


But becauſe by this Means there was like to be no Deciſion be- 
tween ſkilful Combatants, whilſt one never failed of a medius 
terminus to prove any Propoſition, and the other could as con- 


ſtantly, without, or with a Diſtinction, deny the Major or Mi- 
nor. To prevent, as much as could be, the running out of 


Diſputes into an endleſs Train of Syllogiſms, certain general 
Propoſitions, moſt of them indeed ſelf-evident, were introduced 
into the Schools; which being ſuch as all Men allowed and 
agreed in, were looked on as general Meaſures of Truth, and 


ſerved inſtead of Principles (Where the Diſputants had not laid 


down any other between them) beyond which there was no go- 
ing, and which muſt not be receded from by either Side. And 
thus theſe Maxims getting the Name of Principles, beyond 

which Men in Diſpute could not retreat, were by Miſtake 
taken to be the Originals and Sources from whence all Know- 


ledge began, and the Foundations whereon the Sciences were 


built; becauſe when in their Diſputes they came to any of 
theſe, they ſtopped there, and went no further, the Matter 
was determined. Bui how much this is a Miſtake, hath been 
already ſhewn. 33 Lo ann, 
This Method of the Schools, which have been thought the 
Fountains of Knowledge, introduced, as I ſuppoſe, the like 
| Le of theſe Maxims, into a great Part of Converſation out of 
the Schools, to ſtop the Mouths of Cavillers, whom any one 1s 


excuſed from arguing any longer with, when they deny theſe _ 


general ſelf-evident Principles received by all reaſonable Men, 
who have once thought of them; but yet their Uſe herein is 
but to put an End to Wrangling. They in truth, when urged in 
ſuch Caſes, teach nothing: that is already done by the interme- 
diate Ideas made uſe of in the Debate, whoſe Connection ma 


be {een without the help of thoſe Maxims, and fo the Truth 5 


known before the Maxim is produced, and the Argument 


brought to a firſt Principle. Men would give off a wrong Ar- 
gument before it came to that, if in their Diſputes they pro- 


poſed to themſelves the finding and embracing of Truth, and 
not a Conteſt for Victory. And thus Maxims have their Uſe to 


put 
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put a ſtop to their Perverſeneſs, whoſe Ingenuity ſnould have 
yielded ſooner. But the Method of the Schools having allowed 
and encouraged Men to oppoſe and reſiſt evident Truth, till 
they are baffled, i. e. till they are reduced to contradict them- 
ſelves, or ſome eſtabliſhed Principle; it is no Wonder that the 
ſhould not, in civil Converſation, be aſhamed of that which in 
the Schools is counted a Virtue and a Glory, viz. obſtinate] 
to maintain that Side of the Queſtion they have choſen, whe- 
ther true or falſe, to the laſt Extremity, even after Conviction. 
A ſtrange way to attain Truth and Knowledge; and that which 
I think the rational Part of Mankind, not corrupted by Edu— 
cation, could ſcarce believe ſhould ever be admitted amongſt 
the Lovers of 'Truth and Students of Religion or Nature; or 
introduced into the Seminaries of thoſe who are to propagate 


the Truths of Religion or Philoſophy amongſt the Ignorant and 


VUnconvinced. How much ſuch a Way of Learning is likely to 
turn young Men's Minds from the ſincere Search and Love of 


Truth; nay, and to make them doubt whether there is any 
ſuch Thing, or at leaſt worth the adhering to, I ſhall not now 
enquire. This I think, that bating thoſe Places which brought 


the Peripatetick Philoſophy into their Schools, where it con- 
tinued many Ages, without teaching the World any thing but 
the Art of Wrangling ; theſe Maxims were no where thought 
the Foundations on which the Sciences were built, nor the 
great Helps to the Advancement of Knowledge. 


What As to theſe general Maxims therefore, they are, 
bat Cee, as I have aid, of great Uſe in Diſputes, fe op | 


55 ee tbe Moutbs of Wranglers; but not of much 


FE om  Uſeto the Diſcovery of unknown Truths, or to 

bhbhelp the Mind forwards in it Search after Know- 
ledge. For whoever began to build his Knowledge on this ge- 
neral Propoſition, What is, is; or it is impoſſible fer the ſame I hing 
to be, nd not to be; and from either of theſe, as from a Principle 


of Science, deduced a Syſtem of uſeful Knowledge, wrong Opi- 


nions often involving Contradictions, one of theſe Maxims, as 


a Touch-ſtone, may ſerve well to ſhew whither they lead. But 


yet, however fit to lay open the Abſurdity or Miſtake of a 


Man's Reaſoning or Opinion, they are of very little Uſe for en. 


lightening the Underſtanding; and it will nct be found, that 
the Mind receives much Help from them 1n its Progreſs in 
Knowledge; which would be neither leſs, nor leſs certain, 
were theſe two general Propoſitions never thought on. It is true, 
as I have faid, they ſometimes ſerve in Argumentation to ſtop a 
n = Wrangler's 
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| Maxims. 223 
Wrangler's Mouth, by ſnewing the Abſurdity of what he ſaith, 


and by expoſing him to the Shame of contradicting what all the 


World knows, and he himſelf cannot but own to be true. But 
it is one Thing to ſhew a Man that he is an Error, and ano- 


ther to put him in Poſſeſſion of Truth; and I would fain know 


what Truths theſe two Propoſitions are able to teach, and by 


their Influence make us know, which we did not know before, 


or could not know without them. Let us reaſon from them, as 


well as we can, they are only about identical Predications, and 
Influence; if any at all, none but ſuch. Each particular Propo- 
ſition concerning Identity or Diverſity, 1s as clearly and certainly 
known in itſelf, if attended to, as either of theſe general ones; 


only theſe general ones, as ſerving in all Caſes, are therefore 


more inculcated and inſiſted on. As to other leſs general Max- 


ims, many of them are no more than bare verbal Propoſitions, 


that knows that the Word Whole ſtands for what is made 


and teach us nothing but the Reſpe& and Import of Names 
one to another. The Whole is equal to all its Parts: What 
real Truth, I beſeech you, does it teach us? What more is 


contained in that Maxim, than what the Signification of the 


Word Totum, or the Whole, does of itſelf import? And he 


up of all its Parts, knows very little leſs, than that the 


Whole is equal to all its Parts. And upon the ſame Ground, 


I think that this Propoſition, A Hill is bigbter than a Valley, 


and ſeveral the like, may alſo paſs for Maxims. But yet 


Entrance of their Syſtems, that their Scholars, having in the 
Beginning perfectly acquainted their Thoughts with theſe 


Maſters of Mathematicks, when they would, as Teachers of 


what they know, initiate others in that Science, do not with- 
out Reaſon place this, and ſome other ſuch Maxims, at the 


Propoſitions made in ſuch general Terms, may be uſed to 


particular Caſes. Not that if they be equally weighed, they 


make ſuch Reflections, and have theſe more general Pro- 
poſitions, as formed Rules and Sayings, ready to apply to all 


are more clear and evident than the particular Inſtances the 


are brought to confirm: But that being more familiar to 
the Mind, the very naming them 1s enough to ſatisfy the 
Underſtanding. But this, I ſay, is more from our Cuſtom 


of uſing ' them, and the Eſtabliſhment they have got in our 


9 


Minds, by our often thinking of them, than from the different 


Evidence of the Things. But before Cuſtom has ſettled 


Methods of Thinking and Reaſoning in our Minds, I am 
apt to imagine it is quite otherwiſe; and that the Child, 
| when 
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when a Part of his Apple is taken away, knows it better in 
that particular Inſtance, than by this general Propoſition, The 
Whole is equal to all its Parts; and that if one of theſe have 


need to be confirmed to him by the other, the general has 
more need to be let into his Mind by the particular, than the 


particular by the general. For in Particulars, our Know- 
ledge begins, and fo ſpreads itſelf by Degrees, to Generals ; 
though aiterwards the Mind takes the quite contrary Courſe, 


and having drawn its Knowledge into as general Propoſitions 
as it can, makes thoſe familiar to its Thoughts, and ac- 
cuſtoms itſelf to have Recourſe to them, as to the Standard; 


of Truth and Falſhood. By which familiar Uſe of them, a: 


Rules to meaſure the Truth of other Propoſitions, it comes 


in Time to be thcught, that more particular Propoſition: 
have their Truth and Evidence from their Conformity to 
theſe more general ones, which, in Diſcourſe and Argumen- 
tation, are ſo frequently urged, and conſtantly admitted. And 
this I think to be the Reaſon why, among ſo many elt- 
evident Propoſitions, the moſt general only have had the Title 
of Maxims, Co OO ES, 
PO F. 12. One thing farther, I think, it may not 
be amiſs to obſerve concerning theſe general 


Care be not . 1 
Maxims, that they are ſo far from improving 


taken in the 


Uſe of Words, or eſtabliſhing our Minds in true Knowledge, 
that if our Notions be wrong, looſe, or un- 


may prove | 
Contradic- ſteady, and we reſign up our Thoughts to 
tions. the Sound of Words, rather than fix them 


on ſettled determined Ideas of Things; I ſay 


theſe general Maxims will ſerve to confirm us in Miſtakes; 


and in ſuch a Way of Uſe of Words which is moſt common, 


will ſerve to prove Contradictions; v. g. He that with Des 


Cartes ſhall frame in his Mind an Idea of what he calls Body, 
to he nothing but Extenſion, may eaſily demonſtrate, that 


there is no Vacuum, i. e. no Space void of Body, by this 


Maxim, TV hat is, is: For the Idea to which he annexes the 


Name Body, being bare. Extenſion, his Knowledge that 


Space cannot be without Body is certain: For he knows bis 
own Idea of Extenſion. clearly and diſtincly, and knows that 


it is what it is, and not another Idea, though it be called 


by theſe three Names, Extenſion, Body, Space. Which three 


Words ſtanding for one and the ſame Idea, may, no doubt, 


with the ſame Evidence and Certainty, be affirmed one 
of another, as each of itſelf: And it is as certain, that whilſt 


I uſe them all to ſtand for one and the ſame Idea, this Pre- 
— dication 


dicati- 
is Bog 
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Maxis. 225 
dication is as true and identical in its Signification, That Space 
is Body, as this Predication is true and identical, that Body is 
Bedy, both in Signification and Sound. SEE ue, 

. 13. But if another ſhall come and make to 
himſelf another Idea, different from Des Car- Inflance in © 
ter's of the Thing, which yet, with Des Cartes, Vacuum. 
he calls by the ſame Name Body, and make 
his Idea which he expreſſes by the Word Body, to be of a 
Thing that hath both Extenſion and Solidity together, he will as 
eafily demonſtrate, that there may be a Vacuum, or Space 
without a Body, as Des Cartes demonſtrated the contrary. Be- 
cauſe the /dea to which he gives the Name Space, being barely 
the imple one of Extenſion; and the Idea, to which he gives 
me Name Body, being the complex Idea of Extenſion and Re- 
ſ/libility, or Solidity, together in the ſame Subject, theſe two 


ng as diſtin& as the Ideas of One and Two, White and Black, 

or as of Corporeity and Humanity, if I may uſe thoſe barbarous 
Terms: And therefore the Predication of them in our Minds, 

i in Words ſtanding for them, is not identical, but the Ne- 
ration of them one of another; viz. this Propoſition, Exten- 
lon, Or Space, is not Body, is as true and evidently certain, as 
tus Maxim, It is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
an mate any Propolition.. oe nuns ons 

. 14. But yet, though both theſe Propoſiti- 


ns (as you ſee) may be equally demonſtrated, e ee 
. that there may be a Vacuum, and that Things with- 
here cannot be a Vacuum, by theſe two certain gy ys. 


nnciples, (viz) What is, is, and the ſame 8 
ing cannot be, and not be; yet neither of theſe Principles will 
we to prove to us, that any, or what Bodies do exiſt : For 
t we are left to our Senſes, to diſcover to us as far as they 
in. Thoſe univerſal and ſelf-evident Principles being only 
r conſtant, clear, and diſtin Knowledge of our own Ideas, 
re general or comprehenſive, can aſſure us of nothing that 
les without the Mind, their Certainty is founded only 
Wn the Knowledge we have of each Idea by itſelf, and 
ts Diſtinction from others; about which we cannot be 
taken whilſt they are in our Minds, though we may, and 


en are miſtaken, when we retain the Names without the 


as, or uſe them confuſedly, ſometimes for one, and ſome- 
nes for another Idea. In which Caſes, the Force of theſe 
omg, reaching only to the Sound, and not the Significa- 
n en tion 


[das are not exactly one and the ſame, but in the Underſtand- 


— 2 ge te 8 : 


1 tion of the Words, ſerves only to lead us into Confuſion, Mi- 


Um. 
A ſtake, and Error. It is to ſhew Men, that theſe Maxime, For : 
| however cried up for the great Guards to Truth, will not ſe- contra 
5 cure them from Error in a careleſs looſe Uſe of their Words, nifeſt, 
( that I have made this Remark. In all that is here ſuggeſted 354 
| concerning the little Uſe for the Improvement of Knowledge, n 
or dangerous Uſe in undetermined Ideas, I have been fur ples d 
enough from ſaying or intending they ſhould be laid aſide, 2; that ſe 
ſome have been too forward to charge me. I affirm them to be ples, it 
Truths, ſelf-evident Truths; and ſo cannot be laid aſide. As Propoſ 
far as their Influence will reach, it is in vain to endeavour, nor Firſt, 
would I attempt to abridge it. But yet without any Injury to bable, 
Truth or Knowledge, I may have Reaſon to think their Uſe wala 
is not anſwerable to the great Streſs which ſeems to be laid on Com 
them, and I may warn Men not to make an ill Uſe of them for ap the 
the confirming themſelves in Errors. Ce RY White 
N F. 15. But let them be of what Uſe they demon 
Their Applica» will in verbal Propoſitions, they cannot diſco (1,11 
tion dangerous ver or prove to us the leaſt Knowledge of t 11, he 
about complex Nature of Subſtances, as they are found ani prnci pl 
Ideas. exiſt without us, any farther than grounded oli lat 1 
E—k!uperience. And though the Conſequence o being n 
theſe two Propoſitions, called Principles, be very clear, ani never he 
their Uſe not dangerous or hurtful, in the Probation of ſudi he bath 
Things, wherein there is no need at all of them for Proof, bah ze cann. 
ſuch as are clear by themſelves without them, viz. whe! another, 
our Ideas are determined, and known by the Names the Child, « 
ſtand for them: Yet when theſe Principles, viz. What is, ian you 
and, It is impoſſible for the ſame thing to be, and not to ffi, Je 
are made uſe of in the Probation of Propoſitions, wherein a. - 
Words, ſtanding for complex Ideas, v. g. Man, Horſe, Gui tis Mat 
Virtue; there they are of infinite Danger, and moſt co ion, by 
monly make Men receive and retain Falſhood for mani * 
Truth, and Uncertainty for Demonſtration: upon which f; 17. 
| lows Error, Obſtinacy, and all the Miſchiefs that can happ nd 1. 
„ | from wrong Reaſoning. The Reaſon whereot 15 not, that the ds Low 
'M Principles are leſs true, or of leſs Force in proving Propoſitioſi.c t 
4 made of Terms ſtanding for complex Ideat, than where | 92 
1 Propoſitions are about ſimple Ideas; but becauſe Men m liſcourſed 
1 take generally, thinking that where the ſame Terms Whit they 
5 preſer ved, the Propoſitions are about the ſame Things, 2 : 
Il! the Ideas they ſtand for, are in Truth different. "There! 
„ theſe Maxims are made uſe of to ſupport thoſe, which 
| 5 Sound and Appearance are contradictory Propoſitions; 5 
L 
ji 
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dear in the Demonſtrations above-mentioned about a Va- 
aun. Bo that whilſt Men take Words, for Things, as uſually 
they do, theſe Makims may, and do commonly, ſerve to prove 
contradictory Propoſitions: As ſhall yet be farther made ma- 
nifeſt. 5 
g. 16. For Inſtance: Let Man be that con- 
cerning which you would by theſe firſt Princi- Inſſance in 
ples demonſtrate any 'Thing, and we ſhall fee Man. 
that fo far as Demonſtration is by theſe Princt- Ee 
ples, it is only verbal, and gives us no certain univerſal true 
Propoſition or Knowledge of any Being exiſting without us. 
Firſl, a Child having framed the Idea of a Man, it is pro- 
bable, that his Idea is juſt like that Picture which the Painter 
makes of the viſible Appearances joined together; and ſuch 
Complication of Ideas together in his Underſtanding, makes 
up the ſingle complex Idea which he calls Man, whereof 
White or Fleſh-Colour in Eugland being one, the Child can 
demonſtrate to you, that a Negro is not a Man, becauſe White 
Colour was one of the conſtant ſimple Ideas of the complex 
dea he calls Man: And therefore he can demonſtrate by the 
Principle, It is impoſſible for. the ſame Thing to be, and not to be, 
that a Negro is not a Man; the Foundation of his Certainty 
being not that univerſal Propoſition, which, perhaps, he 
never heard nor thought of, but the clear diſtin& Perception 


uch he hath of his own ſimple Ideas of Black and White, which 
„ Vl te cannot be perſuaded to take, nor can ever miſtake one for 
wher mother, whether he knows that Maxim or no: And to this 
the Child, or any one who hath ſuch an Idea which he calls Man, 
an you never demonſtrate that a Man hath a Soul, becauſe 


lis Idea of Man includes no fuch Notion or Idea in it. And 
herefore to him, the Principle of What is, is, proves not 
his Matter; but it depends upon Collection and Obſerva- 


* hon, by. which he is to make his complex Idea called 
nan 8 an. 8 | 1 95 | NS © - 15 | 5 
ich fe $. 17. Secondly, Another that hath gone farther in framing 


ad collecting the Idea he calls Man, and to the outward Shape 


jat th ads Laughter and rational Diſcourſe, may demonſtrate, that 
oy Plants and Changelings are no Men, by this Maxim, It is 
er 


Impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and not to be: And J have 
licourſed with very rational Men, who have actually denied 
tber are Men. res DEC Þ 

Q 2 F. 18. 
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$. 18. Thirdly, Perhaps another makes up the complex In 
which he calls Man, only out of the Ideas of Body in ge⸗ 
neral, and the Powers of Language and Reaſon, and leaves 
out the Shape wholly : This Man is able to demonſtrate, that 
a Man may have no Hands, but be Quadrupes, neither of thoſe 
being included in his Idea of Man; and in whatever Body or 
Shape he found Speech and Reaſon joined, that was a Man : Be. 


cauſe having a clear Knowledge of ſuch a complex Idea, it i; 
certain that What is, is. 


IE. §. 19. So that, if rightly conſidered, I think 
1 * 75 we may ſay, that where our Idea, are deter. 
" . mined in our Minds, and have annexed tg 


Propoſ! 
do by t 
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3 them by us known and ſteady Names under 
have clear thoſe ſettled Determinations, there #s little Need, ¶ vppoſe 
and diſlins or no Uſe at all of theſe Maxime, to prove the WM think, r 
Ideas. Agreement or Diſagreement of any of them. He WM xe uni: 
that cannot diſcern the Truth or Falſhood of ſuch certainly 
| Propoſitions, without the Help of theſe, and the like Maxims, bring no 
will not be helped by theſe Maxims to do it: Since he can- 6. 2, 
not be ſuppoſed to know the Truth of theſe Maxims them- WM Theſe c 
ſelves without Proof, if he cannot know the Truth of others WM contain 
without Proof, which are as ſelf-evident as theſe. Upon rm t 
this Ground it is, that intuitive Knowledge neither re- WW tzrely 1 
quires nor admits any Proof, one Part of it more than another, Wit ſhews 
He that will ſuppoſe it does, takes away the Foundation of all whether 
Knowledge and Certainty : And he that needs any Proof to Wis, Ind 
make him certain, and give his Aſſent to this Propoſition, ¶ bmetim 
that Two are equal ts Two, will alſo have Need of a Proof to y Circi 
make him admit, that What is, is. He that needs a Proba- Wi Inſtat 
tion to convince him, that Two are not Three, that White is nit il fo 
Black, that a Triangle is not a Circle, &c. or any other two deter- Wiilible : 
mined diſtinct Ideas are not one and the ſame will need alſo Woes, a 
| a Demonſtration to convince him, that it is impoſſible for the With hin 
; fame Thing to be, and not to be. 1 ceyed M 
RE . 20. And as theſe Maxims are of little Ihe Wy thin 
Their ule where we have determined Ideas, fo they are, Nad mag 
dangerous as I have ſhewed, of dangerous Uſe where our Winonſtrat 
awhere our Ideas are not determined; and where we uſe em, y. 
ii Ideas are con- Words that are not annexed to determined de ſame 
t fuſed. Ideas, but ſuch as are of a looſe and wandering rithout 
9 . Signification, ſometimes ſtanding for one, ande me ac 
4 ſometimes for another Idea: from which follows Miſtake and “ 3. 
il Error, which theſe Maxims (brought as Proofs to eſtabliſn ut mak 
wo | 


Trifling Propoſitions. 
Propoſitions, wherein the Terms ſtand for undetermined Ideas) 
do by their Authority confirm and rivet. | 


HOECHST 


CHAP. VIII. 
of Trifling Propoſitions. 


i, 1, VI Hether the Maxims treated of in the | 
\/ V foregoing Chapter, be of that Uſe Some Propoſi- 
to real Knowledge as is generally tions bring no 
ſuppoſed, I leave to be conſidered. This,  Yncreaſe toour 
think, may confidently be affirmed, that there Knowledge. 
we univerſal Propoſitions, which tho? they be 
certainly true, yet they add no Light to our Underſtandings, 
bring no Increaſe to our Knowledge. Such are, ES 
. 2. Firſt, All purely identical Propoſitions. As firſt, Iden- 
Theſe obviouſly, and at firſt bluſh, appear to rzical Propoſi- 
contain no Inſtruction in them: For when we ions. 
rm the ſaid Term of itſelf, whether it be „ 
barely verbal, or whether it contains any clear and real Idea, 
t ſhews us nothing but what we muſt certainly know before, 
whether ſuch a Propoſition be either made by, or propoſed to 
is, Indeed, that moſt general one, What is, is; may ſerve 
ometimes to ſhew a Man the Abſurdity he is guilty of, when 
by Circumlocution, or equivocal Terms, he would in particu- 
lr Inſtances, deny the ſame Thing of itſelf ; becauſe no Body 
wil ſo openly bid Defiance to common Senſe, as to affirm 
viſible and direct Contradictions in plain Words: Or if he 
toes, a Man is excuſed if he breaks off any farther Diſcourſe 
wth him. But yet, I think, I may ſay, that neither that re- 
ceiyxed Maxim, nor any other identical Propoſition, teaches us 
ay thing: And tho? in ſuch kind of Propoſitions, this great 
nd magnified Maxim, boaſted to be the Foundation of De- 
nonſtration, may be, and often is made uſe of to confirm 
hem, yet all it proves amounts to no more than this, That 
e fame Word may with great Certainty be affirmed of itſelf, - 
nithout any doubt of the Truth of any ſuch Propoſition: and 
et me add alſo, without any real Knowledge. 5 
\. 3. For at this Rate, any very ignorant Perſon, who can 
ut make a Propoſition, and knows what he means when he 
lays, Ay, or No, may make a Million of Propoſitions, of Shs 
| ee ee | — e | .ruths 
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Truths he may be infallibly certain, and yet not know one 
Thing in the World thereby; v. g. what is a Soul, is a Soul; 
or a Soul is a Soul, a Spirit is a Spirit; a Fetchie is a Fetchie, | 
c. Theſe all being equivalent to this Propoſition, viz. What 


is, is, i. e. what bath Exiſtence, hath Exiſtence; or Who hath a 


Soul, bath a Soul. What 1s this more than trifling with Worgs? | 
It is but like a Monkey ſhifting his Oyſter from one Hand 1, | 
the other; and had he had but Words, might, no Doubt, 
' have ſaid, Oyſter in right Hand is Subject, and Oyſter in let | 
Hand is Predicate: and ſo might have made a ſelf- cvidert 
Propoſition of Oyſter, i. e. Oyſter is Oyſter ; and yet with a 
this, not have been one Whit the wiſer, or more knowing: 
And that Way of handling the Matter, would much at ont 
have ſatisfied the Monkey's Hunger, or a Man's Underſtand. $ 
ing; and they two would have improved in Knowledge and! 


Bulk together. | 


I know there are ſome who, becauſe identical Propoſitions are 
ſelf-evident, ſhew a great Concern for them, and think they! 
do great Service to Philoſophy by crying them up, as if in 

them was contained all Knowledge, and the Underſtanding 
were led into all Truth by them only. I grant, as forwardly a5 
any one, that they are all true and ſelf-evident. I grant farther, 

that the Foundation of all our Knowledge lies in the Faculty] 
Wie have of perceiving the ſame Idea to be the ſame, and off 
diſcerning it from thoſe that are different, as I have ſhewn in 
the foregoing Chapter. But how that vindicates the making] 
uſe of indentical Propoſitions, for the Improvement of Know? 
. edge, from the Imputation of Trifling, I do not ſee. Let an) 
one repeat, as often as he pleaſes, that the Will is the Will, off 
lay what Streſs on it he thinks fit; of what Uſe is this, and an 
infinite the like Propoſitions, for the enlarging our Knowledge! 

Let a Man abound as much as the Plenty of Words which bg 

has will permit him in ſuch Propoſttions as theſe; A Law 154 
Law, and Obligation is Obligation; Right is Right, and Wrong 14 
Wrong; will theſe and the like ever help him to an Acqua 


ance with Ethicks ? Or inſtruct him or others, in the Know 


will know, what is Right, and what is Wrong, nor the Meaſure! 


of them, can with as much Aſſurance make and infallibly 


| know the Truth of theſe and all ſuch Propoſitions, as he thi 
is beſt inſtructed in Morality can do. But what Advance © 
ſuch Propoſitions give in the Knowledge of any Thing nece 
fary or uſeful for their Conduct. | 1 
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He would be thought to do little leſs than trifle, who for 

© we enlightening the Underſtanding in any part of Knowledge, 
; WH Gould be buſy with identical Propoſitions, and inſiſt on ſuch 
„ Maxims as theſe; Subſlance is Subſtance, and Body is Body; a 


5 Vacuum is a Vacuum, and a Vortex is a Vortex; a Centaur is a 
4 Centaur, and a Chimera is a Chimera, &c. For theſe, and all 
$f ſuch, are equally true, equally certain, and equally ſelf-evi- 
'v WF dent. But yet they cannot but be counted trifling, when 
t, made uſe of as Principles of Inſtruction, and Streſs laid on 


lt | them, as Helps to Knowledge; ſince they teach nothing but 


what every one, who is capable of Diſcourſe, knows without 
al WY being told, viz. That the ſame Term is the ſame Term, and 
> Wl the Ee tes the fame Idea. And upon this Account it was 
nc that I formerly did, and do ſtill think, the offering and in- 
nd. culcating ſuch Propoſitions, in order to give the Underſtanding 
nd any new Light or Inlet into the Knowledge of Things, no bet- 
ter an ing. 5 | 
"Y Inſtruction lies in ſomething very different, and he that 
_ would enlarge his own, or another's Mind, to Truths he does 
um dot yet know, muſt find out intermediate Ideas, and then lay 
"> them in ſuch Order one by another, that the Underſtanding 
; may ſee the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe in Queſtion. 
55 Peopoſitions that do this, are inſtructive: But they are far 
4 "WM from ſuch as affirm the ſame Term of itſelf; which is no way 
© "if to advance one's ſelf or others in any ſort of Knowledge. It no 
* "WF more helps to that, than it would help any one in his learning 
i to read, to have ſuch Propoſitions as theſe inculcated to him, 
1 „ A is an d, and a B is a B; which a Man may know as 
F L well as any School-Maſter, and yet never be able to read a 
z * Word as long as he lives. Nor do theſe, or any ſuch identical 
3 Propoſitions, help him one jot forward in the Skill of Read- 
wy ing, let him make what uſe of them he can. 
4 if thoſe who blame my calling them trifling Propoſitions, 
ni had but read, and been at the Pains to underſtand what I had 
18 above writ in very plain Engliſh, they could not but have ſeen 
wy that by identical Propoſitions, I mean only ſuch wherein the 
gt lame Term, importing the ſame Idea, is affirmed of itſelf; 
2 Which I take to be the proper Signification of identical Propo- 
Alibi tions; and concerning all ſuch, I think I may continue ſafely 


to ſay, That to propoſe them as inſtructive, is no better than 


he tha trifling. For no one who has the Uſe of Reaſon, can miſs them, 


nee d 
nece 


of their Truth, when he does take Notice of them. 
H OST 


where it is neceſſary they ſhould be taken Notice of; nor doubt 


But 
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But if Men will call Propoſitions identical, wherein the fame 
Term is not affirmed of itſelf, whether they ſpeak more properly 


than I, others muſt judge: This is certain, all that they lay of AY 


Propoſitions, That are not identical, in my Senſe, concerns not 


me, nor what J have ſaid; all that I have faid relating to thoſe | 
Propoſitions, wherein the ſame Term is affirmed of itſelf, And 
I would fain ſee an Inſtance, wherein any ſuch can be made nie | 
of, to the Advantage and Improvement of any one's Know- | 
ledge. Inſtances of other kinds, whatever uſe may be made « | 


them, concern not me, as not being ſuch as I call identical. 


24d iy, Mben a FL. 4. Secondly, Another ſort of Trifling Propo- 
part of any con- ſitions is, when a Part of the complex Idea is predj- | 
plex Idea is cated of the Name of the Whole ; a Part of the | 
| predicatedof Definition of the Word defined. Such are all | 
the whole. Propoſitions wherein the Genus is predicated of | 
the Species, or. more comprehenſive of leſs comprehenſive | 
* Terms: For what Information, what Knowledge carries this | 

Propoiition in it, viz- Lead is a Metal, to a Man who knows the 
complex Idea the Name Lead ſtands for? All the ſimple Ideas 
that go to the complex one ſignified by the Term Metal, being | 

nothing but what he before comprehended, and ſignified by } 
the Name Lead. Indeed, to a Man that knows the Significa- | 
tion of the Word Metal and not of the Word Lead, it is a | 
ſhorter way to explain the Signification of the Word Lead, by | 
ſaying it is a Metal, which at once expreſſes ſeveral of its fim- | 
ple Ideas, than to enumerate them one by one, telling him it | 


| 18 4 Body very beavy, fuſible, and malleable. 


LIES WT $. 5. Alike trifling it is, #9 predicate any other 
- L Part of the Definition of the Term fas, or 
Term defined, to affirm any one of the ſimple Ideas of 2 | 
complex one, of the Name of the whole com- 
plex Idea; as All Gold is fuſible. For Fuſtbility being one of a 
the ſimple Ideas that goes to the making up the complex one 
the Sound Gold ſtands for, what can it be but playing with | 
Sounds, to affirm that of the Name Gold, which is compre- | 
| hended in its received Signification; it would be thought lit- | 
tle better than ridiculous, to athrm gravely, as a Truth of Mo- | 
ment, that Gold is yellow; and I fee not how it is any jot } 
more material to ſay, it is fuſible, unleſs that Quality be 
left out of the complex Idea, of which the Sound Gold is | 
the Mark in ordinary Speech. What Inſtruction can it carry | 
with it, to tell one that which he hath been told already, or | 


he is ſuppoſed to know before? For I am ſuppoſed to know 


the Signification of the Word another uſes to me, or elſe he is | 
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to tell me. And if I know that the Name Gold ſtands for this 
complex Idea of Body, yellow, heavy, fuſible, malleable, it will not 


much inftcu& me to put it folemnly afterwards in a Propoſi- 


tion, and gravely ſay, All Gold is fuſible. Such Propoſitions can 
only ſerve to ſhew the Diſingenuity of one, who will go from 


the Definition of his own Terms, by reminding him fome- 


times of it; but carry no Knowledge with them, but of the 
Signification of Words, however certain they be. 
9. 6. Every Man is an Animal, or living Body, ; 


; | , nflance Man 
is as certain a Propoſition as can be; but no yi 


mote Condveing to he Knowledge of Things, © . 
than to ſav, A Palfry is an ambling Horſe, or a neighing ambling 
Animal, both being only about the Signification of Words, 
and make me know but this, That Body, Senſe, and Motion, or 
Power of Senſation and Moving, are Three of thoſe Ideas that 
I always comprehend and ſignify by the Word Man; and 


where they are not to be found together, the Name Man be- 
longs not to that Thing: And ſo of the other, that Body, Senſc, 


and a certain way of going, with a certain kind of Voice, are ſome 


of thoſe Ideas which I always comprehend, and ſignify by the 
Word Palfry; and when they are not to be found together, 


the Name Palfry belongs not to that Thing. It is juſt the 


fame, and to the ſame Purpoſe, when any Term ſtanding 


for any one or more of the ſimple Ideas, that all together 


make up that complex Idea which is called a Man, is af- 


firmed of the Term Man, v. g. ſuppoſe a Roman ſignified 
by the Word Homo, all theſe diſtin Ideas united in one 
Subject, Corporietas, Senſibilitas, Potentia ſe movendi, Ratio— 
nalitas, Riſibilitas, he might, no doubt, with great Certainty, 


univerſally affirm one, more, or all of theſe together of 


D the Word Homo, but did no more than ſay, that the Word 


Homo, in his Country, comprehended in its Signification all 


theſe Ideas. Much like a Romance-K night, who by the Word 
Palfry ſignified theſe Ideas; Body of a certain Figure, Pour- 


legged, with Senſe, Motion, Ambling, Neighing, White, uſed 


to have a Woman on his Back, might with the fame Certainty 
univerſally affirm alſo any or all of theſe of the Word Palfry : 
But did thereby teach no more, but that the Word Palfry 


in his, or Romance Language, ſtood for all theſe, and was 


not to be applied to any thing, where any of theſe was want- 


ing. But he that ſhall tell me, that in whatever Thing Senſe, 


Motion, Reaſon, and Laughter, were united, that Thing 
had actually a Notion of God, or would be caſt into a 
Bleep by Opium, made indeed an inſtruQive Propoſition ; be- 
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Sleep by Opium, being contained in the Idea ſignified by the 
Word Man, we are by ſuch Propoſitions: taught ſomething | 


cauſe neither having the Notion of God, nor being caft into 


more than barely what the Word Man ſtands for: And 


therefore the Knowledge contained in it, is more than 


mn 


verbal. | | 
F. 7. Before a Man makes any Propoſition, 

ou this he is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms he 
teaches but the uſes in it, or elſe he talks like a Parrot, only 
Signification of making a Noiſe by Imitation, and framing 
Words, certain Sounds which he has learnt of others; 


but not, as a rational Creature, uſing them for 


Signs of Ideas which he has in his Mind. 'The Hearer al- 
ſo is ſuppoſed to underſtand the Terms as the Speaker uſes 
them, or elfe he talks Jargon, and makes an unintelligible 


Neiſe. And therefore he trifles with Words, who makes 
fach a Propofition, which when it is made, contains no 
More than one of the Terms does, and which a Man was 


ſuppoſed to know before, v. g. a Triangle hath three Sides, 


or Saffron is yellow. And this is no farther tolerable, than 


where a Man goes to explain his Terms, to one who is ſup- 
poſed, or declares himſelf not to underſtand him : And then 


it teaches only the Signification of that Word, and the Uſe of that 
Si g * | N | | | 
But no real | Sorts of Propoſitions, with perfect Certainty; 


Knoxwledge. the one is, of thoſe trifling Propoſitions, which | 
have a Certainty in them, but it is only a 


5 J 8. We can know then the Truth of two 


verbal Certainty, but not inſtructive. And, Secondly, we can 
know the Truth, and ſo may be certain in Propoſitions, which 
affirm ſomething of another, which is a neceſſary Conſe— 
quence of its preciſe complex Idea, but not contained in it. 
As that the external Angle of all Triangles, is bigger than either 
of the oppoſite internal Angles ; which Relation of the outward 
Angle, to either of the oppoſite internal Angles, making no 


part of the complex Idea ſignified by the Name Triangle; 


This is a real Truth, and conveys with it inſtructive real 
Knowledge. 3 ; NE | EDD 
| „ F. 9. We having little or no Knowledge of 
8 what Combinations there be of ſimple Ideas 
ing Subſlances, exiſting together in Subſtances, but by our 


are often _ Senſes, we cannot make any univerſal certain 
crifling. Propoſitions concerning them, any farther 
| | than 


4 
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than our nominal Eſſences lead us; which being to a verv 
few and inconſiderable Truths, in reſpect of thoſe which de- 
pend on their real Conſtitutions, the general Propo/ttions that 


are made about Subſtances, if they are certain, are for the moſt . 


part but trifling; and if they are inſtructive, are uncertain, 
and ſuch as we can have no Knowledge of their real Truth, 
how much ſoever conſtant Oblervation and Analogy may 
aſſiſt our Judgments in gueſſing. Hence it comes to pals, 
that one may often meet with very clear and coherent Dij- 
courſes, that amount yet to nothing. For it is plain, that 
Names of ſubſtantial Beings, as well as others, as far as they 
have relative Significations affixed to them, may with great 
Truth be joined negatively and affirmatively in Propoſitions, 
as their relative Definitions make them fit to be ſo joined; 
and Propoſitions, conſiſting of ſuch Terms, may, with the 
{ame Clearneſs, be deduced one from another, as thoſe that 
convey the moſt real 'Truths; and all this, without any Know- 
ledge of the Nature or Reality of Things exiſting without us. 
By this Method, one may make Demonſtrations and un- 


_ doubted Propoſitions in Words, and yet thereby advance not 
one ot in the Knowledge of the Truth of Things; v. g. he 
that having learnt theſe following Words, with their ordinary 
mutually relative Acceptations annexed to them, v. g. Sul- 
ſtance, Man, Animal, Form, Soul, Vegetative, Senſitive, Rational, 
may make ſeveral undoubted Propoſitions about the Soul, 
without knowing at all what the Soul really is; and of this 


Sort, a Man may find an infinite. Number of Propoſitions, 
Reaſonings, and Concluſions, in Books of Metaphyſicks, 
School-Divinity, and ſome Sort of natural Philoſophy ; and 
after all, know as little of God, Spirits, or Bodies, as he did 
eoecrablraoa; ( 5 
FS. 10. He that hath Liberty to define, 7. e. . 
determine the Signification of his Names of And why. 

- Subſtances, (as certainly every one does in Ef- 


fect, who makes them ſtand for his own Ideas) and makes 
their Significations at a Venture, taking them from his own | 


or other Men's Fancies, and not from an Examination or En- 
quiry into the Nature of Things themſelves, may with little 


Trouble demonſtrate them one of another, according to thoſe 
ſeveral ReſpeQs, and mutual Relations he has given them one 
to another; wherein, however Things agree, or diſagree, in 
their own Nature, he needs mind nothing but his own No- 


tions, with the Names he hath beſtowed upon them: But 
thereby no more increaſes his own Knowledge, than he does 
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his Riches, who, taking a Bag of Counters, calls one in a cer- 
tain Place, a Pound; another in another Place, a Shilling ; and 
a third in a third Place, a Penny; and fo proceeding, may 
undoubtedly reckon right, and caſt up a great Sum, accord- 
ing to his Counters ſo placed, and ſtanding for more or leſs, as 
he pleaſes, without being one jot the richer, or without even 
knowing how much a Pound, Shilling, or Penny is, but only 
that one is contained in the other Twenty Times, and con- 
tains the other Twelve; which a Man may alſo do in the Sig- 


nification of Words, by making them, in reſpect of one ano- 


ther, more or leſs, or equally comprehenſive. 


Thirdly F. 11. Though yet concerning moſt Words 
eng Hara uſed in Diſcourſes, eſpecially argumentative 


wariouſly, is and controverſial, there is this more to be com- 
rrifling with plained of, which is the worſt ſort of Trifling, 
them, and which ſets us yet farther from the Certain- 
e ty of Knowledge we hope to attain by them, 


or find in them, viz. that moſt Writers are fo far from inſtru&- 


ing us in the Nature and Knowledge of Things, that they 


uſe their Words looſely and uncertainly, and do not, by uſing 
tliem conſtantly and ſteadily in the ſame Significations, make 


lain and clear Deductions of Werds one from another, and 


make their Difcourſes coherent and clear, (how little ſoever 
it were inſtructive) which were not difficult to do, did they 


not find it convenient to ſhelter their Ignorance, or Obſtinacy, 


under the Obicurity and Perplexedneſs of their Terms: To 


which, perhaps, Inadvertency and il} Cuſtom do in many Men 
much contribute. 1 5 „5 
= S. 12. To conclude, barely verbal Propoſitions 
Marks of wer, may be known by theſe following Marks. © 


bal Propyfition: 7,6, All Prepeſiticns, wherein two abſirat 


Firſt, Pee, Lerman are affirmed one of another, are barely 
cation in ab- about the Signification of Sounds. For ſincen 
firag. ahbſtract Idea can be the ſame with any other but 
| itfelf, when its abſtract Name is affirmed of 
any other Term, it can ſignify no more but this, that it may, 


or ought to be called by that Name; or that theſe two Names 
ſignify the ſame Idea. Thus, ſhould any one ſay, that Parſi- 
mony is Frugality, that Gratitude is Fuſtice; that this or that 


Aion is or is not Temperance ; however ſpecious theſe and the 


| like Propoſitions may at firſt Sight ſeem, yet when we come to 


reſs them, ard examine nicely what they contain, we ſhall 


find, that it all amounts to nothing, but the Signification of 
thoſe Terms. | 


& 13. 
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F. 13. Secondly, All Propoſitions, wherein a Part 


of the complex Idea, which any Term ſtands Secondly, 4 


for, is predicated of that Term, are only verbal ; e | 
v. g. to ſay, that Gold is a Metal, or heavy. And *Jicatedof any 
thus all Propoſitions, wherein more comprehen- Term, | 


| five Words, called Genera, are affirmed ot ſubor- 


dinate or leſs comprehenſive, called Species or Individuals, are 
barely verbal. | 5 
When by theſe two Rules we have examined the Propoſi- 
tions that make up the Diſcourſes we ordinarily meet with, 
both in and out of Books, we ſhall, perhaps, find that a great- 
er Part of them than is uſually ſuſpected, are purely about the 
Signification of Words, and contain nothing in them but the 
Uſe and Application of theſe Signs. ES 
This, I think, I may lay down for an infallible Rule, that 
wherever the diſtin& Idea any Word ſtands for, is not known 
and conſidered, and ſomething not contained in the Idea, is 
not affirmed, or denied of it, there our Thoughts ſtick whol- 
ly in Sounds, and are able to attain no real Truth or Falſhood. 
This, perhaps, if well heeded, might ſave us a great deal of 
_ uſeleſs Amuſement and Diſpute ; and very much ſhorten our 
eg and Wandering in the Search of real and true Know- 
1 85 oo 
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OA PAK; 
Of our Knowledge of Exiſtence. 


. 1. Itherto we have only conſidered the 
11 Effences of Things, which being 
only abſtra& Ideas, and thereby removed in 
our Thoughts from particular Exiſtence, (that 
being the proper Operation of the Mind, in 1 
Abſtraction, to conſider an Idea under no other Exiſtence, 
but what it has in the Underſtanding) gives us no Know- 
ledge of real Exiſtence at all. Where, by the way, we 
may take Notice, that univerſal Propoſitions, of whoſe Truth 
or Falſhood we can have certain Knowledge, concern not 
Exiſtence; and farther, that all particular Afirmations or Ne- 
gations, that would not be certain, if they were made gene- 
ral, are only concerning Exiſtence; they declaring only the 
— acci- 


General cer- 
tain Fropoſi- 
tions concern 
not Exiſtence. 
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accidental Union or Separation of Ideas in Things exiſting, 
which in their abſtract Natures have no known neceſſary 


Vnion or Repug nancy. - 


| $. 2, But leaving the Nature of Propoſitions, 
A three-fold and different Ways of Predication, to be con- 
Knowledge of ſidered more at large in another Place, let us 


Exiſtence. proceed now to enquire concerning our Know- 


ledge of the Exiſtence of Things, and how we 


come by it. I fay then, that we have the Knowledge of our 


awn Exiſtence by Intuition; of the Exiftence of G O D by De- 


monſtration; and of other Things by Senſation. 

F. 3. As for eur own Exiſtence, we perceive 
it fo plainly and ſo certainly, that it neither 
ledge of our needs, nor is capable of any Proof. For no- 


Our Knows- 


oon Exiſtence thing can be more evident to us, than our own 
7 intuitive. Exiſtence. I think, I reaſon, I feel Pleaſure and 

Pain: Can any of theſe be more evident to me, 
than my own Exiſtence? It I doubt of all other 'Things, that 


very Doubt makes me perceive my own Exiftence, and will not 
- fuffer me to doubt of that. For if I know I fee] Pain, it 
is evident I have as certain Perception of my own Exiſtence, 
as of the Exiſtence of the Pain I feel: Or if I know I doubt, 

I have as certain Perception of the Exiſtence of the Thing 


doubting, as of that Thought which I call Doubt. Experience 
then convinces us, that we have an intuitive Knowledge of our 


own Exiſtence, and an internal infallible Perception that we are. 


In every Act of Senfation, Reaſoning, or Thinking, we arc 
conſcious to ourſelves of our own Being; and, in this Matter, 
come not ſhort of the higheſt Degree of Certainty, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


9. 1. | Hough GOD has given us no in- 


nate Ideas of himſelf; though he Mi are capa- 
has ſtamped no original Characters on our #le of knowing 


Minds, wherein we may read his Being; yet © tainly that 


having furniſhed us with thoſe Faculties our there is 
Minds are endowed with, he hath not left him- WOO, 

ſelf without Witneſs; ſince we have Senſe, Per- 

ception, and Reaſon, and cannot want a clear Proof of him, 


as long as we carry ourſelves about us. Nor can we juſtly com- 
plain of our Ignorance in this great Point, ſince he has ſo plen- 


tifully provided us with the Means to diſcover, and know him, 


ſo far as is neceſſary to the End of our Being, and the great con- 
cernment of our Happineſs. But though this be the moſt ob- 
vious Truth that Reaſon diſcovers, and though its Evidence be 
(if I miſtake not) equal to mathematical Certainty, yet it re- 
quires 'Thought and Attention, and the Mind muſt apply itſelf 
to a regular DeduCtion of it from ſome part of our intuitive 


Knowledge, or elſe we ſhall be as uncertain and ignorant of 
this, as of other Propoſitions, which are in themſelves capable 
of clear Demonſtration. To ſhew therefore, that we are ca- 
pable of knowing, 1. e. being certain that there is a GOD, and 
how we may come by this Certainty, I think we need go no 
farther than ourſelves, and that undoubted Knowledge we have 
of our own Exiſtence.  _ ERR | 

F. 2. I think it is beyond Queſtion, that Man 

bas a clear Perception of his own Being; he Man knows 
knows certainly, that he exiſts, and that he is hat he himſelf 


ſomething. He that can doubt, whether he be . 
any thing or no, I ſpeak not to, no more than 


I would argue with pure Nothing, or endeavour to convince 
Non-entity, that it were ſomething. If any one pretends to be 


ſo ſceptical, as to deny his own Exiſtence, (for really to doubt 
of it, is manifeſtly impoſſible) let him for me enjoy his be- 


loved Happineſs of being Nothing, until Hunger, or ſome 
other Pain, convince him of the contrary. This then, I 9 
— | — | - may 
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7 40 Knowledge of the Exiftence of GOD. 
may take for a Truth, which every one's certain Knowledge 
aſſures him of beyond the Liberty of doubting, viz. that he is 
fomething that actually exiſts. _ | 


$. 3. In the next Place, Man knows by an 


He knows al- intuitive Certainty, that bare Nothing can no 
fo that nothing more produce any real Being, than it can be equal 
cannot produce % two right Angles, If a Man knows not that 
„Being, there- Non-entity, or the Abſence of all Being, can- 
fur e ſomething not be equal to two right Angles, it is impol- 
wr ſible he ſhould know any Demonſtration in Eu- 

clid. If therefore we know there is ſome real 

Being, and that Non- entity cannot produce any 


real Being, it is an evident Demonſtration, that from Eternity 
there has been ſomething; ſince what was not from Eternity, 


had a Beginning; and what had a Beginning, muſt be pro- 
duced by ſomething elſe. 1 


T hat eternal Being and Beginning from another, mult alfo 


Being muſt be have all that which is in, and belongs to, its Be- 


moſt power ful. ing from another too. All the Powers it has, 


| muſt be owing to, and received from the ſame | 
Source. This eternal Source then of all Being, muſt alſo be 


the Source and Original of all Power: and ſo this eternal Being 


muſt alſo be miſt powerful. 
And moſt 


Ano⁊ui ng. 


S 5. Again, A man finds in himſelf Per- 


ception and Knowledge. We have then got one 


there is nct only ſome Being, but ſome know- 
ing intelligent Being in the World. 


There was a Time then, when there was no knowing Be 


ing, and when Knowledge began to be; or elſe, there has 
been allo a knowing Being from Eternity. If it be ſaid, there 
was a Time when no Being had any Knowledge, when that 


eternal Being was void of all Underſtanding : I reply, that 


then it was impoſſible there ſhould ever have been any Know- 


ledge. It being as impoſſible that Things wholly void of 


Knowledge, and operating blindly, and without any Per- 
ception, ſhould produce a knowing Being, as it is impoſſible 


that a Triangle ſhould make itſelf Three Angles bigger than 


Two right ones. For it is as repugnant to the Idea of ſenſe- 
leis Matter, that it ſhould put into itſelf Senſe, Perception, 
and Knowledge, as it is repugnant to the Idea of a Triangle, 


hat it ſhould put into itſelf greater Angles than two right . 


F. 4. Next, it is evident, that what had its 


Step farther; and we are certain now, that 
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$. 6. Thus from the conſideration of our- _ | 
ſelves, and what we infallibly find in our own And therefore 
Conſtitutions, our Reaſon leads us to the God. 
Knowledge of this certain and evident Truth, | 
That there is an eternal, moſt powerful, and moſt knowing Being; 
which whether any one will pleaſe to call God, it matters not. 
The Thing is evident; and from this Idea duly conſidered, 
will eafily be deduced all thoſe other Attributes, which we 
cught to aſcribe to this eternal Being. If nevertheleſs any one 
ſhould be found ſo ſenſeleſly arrogant, as to ſuppoſe Man alone, 
knowing and wiſe, but yet the Product of mere Ignorance and 
Chance; and that all the reſt of the Univerſe acted only by 
that blind Hap Hazard: I thall leave with him that very ra- 
tional and emphatical Rebuke of Tully, L. 2. de Leg. to be 
conſidered at his Leiſure, * What can be more fillily. arrogant 
and miſbecoming, than for a Man to think that he has a 
Mind and Underſtanding in him, but yet in all the Univerſe 
* beſides, there is no ſuch "Thing ? Or that thoſe Things, 
' which with the utmoſt ſtretch of his Reaſon, he can ſcarce 
* comprehend, ſhould be moved and managed without any 
* Reaſon at all? Quid eft enim verius, quam neminem eſſe opportere 
am ſtulte arrogantem, ut in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in 
lo mundoque non putet? Aut ea que vix ſumma ingenit ratione 
omprebendat, nulla ratione moveri putet® Es 
From what has been ſaid, it is plain to me, we have a more 
certain Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a God, than of any 
ing our Senſes have not immediately diſcovered to us. Nay, 


;- Wiprclume I may ſay, that we more certainly know that there 
Is God than that there is any thing elſe without us. When 
ay we know, I mean there is ſuch a Knowledge within our 
as ach, which we cannot miſs, if we will but apply our Minds 
re lb that, as we do to ſeveral other Enquiries. 5 5 
at 9. 7. How far the Idea of a moſt perfect Be 
at g, which a Man may frame in his Mind, Our Idea of 
W. bes, or does not, prove the Exiſtence of. a a moſt perfect 
of d, I will not here examine. For in the dif- Being, not the 
er- rent Make of Mens Tempers, and Application /ole Proof of 4 
ble their Thoughts, ſome Arguments prevail God, 
an ore on one, and ſome on another, for the 3 
ſe- nfirmation of the ſame Truth. But yet, I think, this I 
on, iy ſay, That it is an ill Way of eſtabliſhing this Truth, and 
le, Nencing Atheiſts, to lay the whole Streſs of ſo important a 
les. vint as this, upon that ſole Foundation: And take ſome 
6. Vol. II. | R F Mens 
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242 Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 


them. 


Beings, Cogi- 


| ings, ſuch as we find ourſelves to be; which, if you pleaſe 


Mens having that Idea of God in their Minds, (for it is evi- 


dent, ſome Men have none, and ſome worſe than none, and 


the moſt very different) for the only Proof of a Deity ; and 


out of an Over-fondneſs of that darling Invention, caſhier, ot 


at leaſt endeavour to invalidate all other Arguments, and forbid 
us to hearken to thoſe Proofs, as being weak or fallacious, 
which our own Exiſtence, and the ſenſible Parts of the Univerſe, 
offer ſo clearly and cogently to our Thoughts, that I deem 


it impoſſible for a conſidering Man to withſtand them: For! 


judge it as certain and clear a Truth as can any where be de. 
livered, That the inviſible Things of God are clearly ſeen fron 
the Creation of the World, being underſtood by the Things that ar: 
made, even his eternal Power and God-head. Though our own Be- 
ing furniſhes us, as I have ſhewn, with an evident, and incon- 


teſtable Proof of a Deity, and I believe nobody can avoid | 


the Cogency of it, who will but as carefully attend to it, as 


to any other Demonſtration of ſo many Parts; yet this be- 
ing ſo fundamental a Truth, and of that Conſequence, that all 
Religion and genuine Morality depend thereon, I doubt not 


but I ſhall be forgiven by my Reader, if I go over ſome 
Parts of this Argument again, and enlarge a little more upon 


$. 8. There is no Truth more evident, than 


| Something that Something muſt be from Eternity. I never 
From Eternily. yet heard of any one ſo unreaſonable, or that 


could ſuppoſe ſo manifeſt a Contradiction, as a 
Time wherein there was perfectly nothing. This being of all 
Abſurdities the greateſt, to imagine that pure Nothing, the 
perfect Negation and Abſence of all Beings, ſhould ever pro- 


| duce any real Exiſtence. _ 05 
It being then unavoidable for all rational Creatures to con- 
clude that ſomething has exiſted from Eternity, let us next ſee 


what Kind of Thing that muſt be. 


F. 9. There are but two Sorts of Beings in 


Two Sorts of the World, that Man knows or conceives: 


copitative. of our Beards, and Parings of our Nails. 


_ Secondly, Senſible, thinking, perceiving Be 


we will hereafter call Cogitative and Tncogitative Beings ; which 
to our preſent Purpoſe, if for nothing elſe, are perhaps bette 
Terms, than material and immaterial. : 


Firſt, Such as are purely material, withoul 
tative and In- Senſe, Perception or 'Thought, as the Clippings 
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6. 10. If then there muſt be ſomething eter- 5 

nal, let us ſee what ſort of Being it muſt be. Incogitati ve 
And to that it is very obvious to Reaſon, Being cannot 
that it muſt neceſſarily be a cogitative Being. Produce a cogi- 
For it is as impoſſible to conceive that ever alive. 

bare incogitative Matter ſhould produce a 
thinking intelligent Being, as that nothing ſhould of itſelf - 
1 WH produce Matter. Let us ſuppoſe any Parcel of Matter eter- 
e. an, great or ſmall, we ſhall find it, in itſelf, able to produce 
Nothing. For Example, Let us ſuppoſe the Matter of the 
next Pebble we meet with, eternal, cloſely united, and the 
Parts firmly at Reſt together, if there were no other Being in 
the World, muſt it not eternally remain ſo, a dead, inactive 
Lump? Ts it poſſible to conceive it can add Motion to itſelf, 
being purely Matter, or produce any Thing? Matter then, 


18. by its own Strength, cannot produce in itſelf ſo much as 
+ Motion: The Motion it has muſt alſo be from Eternity, or 
not ele de produced and added to Matter, by ſome other Being 


more powerful than Matter; Matter, as is evident, having 
dot Power to produce Motion in itſelf. But let us ſuppoſe 
Motion eternal too; yet Matter, incogitative Matter and Mo. 
ton, whatever Changes it might produce of Figure and Bulk, 
auld never produce Thought. Knowledge will ſtill be as far be- 
r that I bend the Power of Motion and Matter to produce, as Mat- 
as a ee is beyond the Power of Nothing or Non-entity to produce. 
"of all nd 1 appeal to every one's own Thoughts, whether he can- 
„ the t as eaſily conceive Matter produced by Nothing, as Thought 
r pro- No be produced by pure Matter, when before there was no 
uh Thing as Thought, or an intelligent Being exiſting. Di- 


o con- ide Matter into as minute Parts as you will, (which we are 


mt to imagine a Sort of ſpiritualizing, or making a thinking 
Thing of it) vary the Figure and Motion of it as much as you 
infW:ale, a Globe, Cube, Cone, FU 

kim, Cylinder, Cc. whoſe (a) A Gry i i of a Line, 
withoutWmeters are but 1000000th a Line 8 of an Inch, an Inch 28 
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ticles of Matter, as by thoſe 
that are the very mi nuteſt, 
that do any where exiſt. They 
knock, impel, and reſiſt one 
another Juſt as the greater do, 
and that is all they can do. 80 
5 1 that if we will ſuppoſe nothing 
firſt, or eternal; Matter can never begin to be: If we ſup- 
poſe bare Matter, without Motion, eternal; Motion can never 
begin to be: If we ſuppoſe only Matter and Motion firſt, 
eternal; Thought can never begin to be. For it is impoſſible 
to conceive, that Matter, either with or vithout Motion, 
could have originally in and from itſelf, Senſe, Perception 
and Knowledge; as is evident from hence, that then denſe, 
Perception and Knowledge, muſt be a Property eternally in- 
ſeparable from Matter, and every Particle of it. Not to add, 
that though our general or ſpecifick Conception of Matter 


them; becauſe I think it would be 
of general Convenience, that this 
ſhould be the common Meaſure in 
the Commonwealth of Letters, 


makes us ſpeak of it as one thing, yet really all Matter is not | 


one individual Thing, neither is there any juch thing exiſting 
as one material Being, or one ſingle Body that we know «« 
can conceive. And therefore, if Matter were the eternal fil 
cogitative Being, there would not be one eternal infinite cogi- 
tative Being, but an infinite Number of eternal finite cogi- 
tative Beings, independent one of another, of limited Force, 
and diſtin& Thoughts, which could never produce that Or- 
der, Harmony and Beauty, which is to be found in Nature, 
Since therefore whatſoever is the firſt eternal Being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be cogitative, and whatſoever is firſt of all Things, 
muſt neceſſarily contain in it, and actually have, at leaſt, all the 
Perfections that can ever after exiſt; nor can it ever give to 
another any Perfection that it hath not, either actually in i- 
ſelf, or at leaſt in a higher Degree: It neceſſarily follows, that 
the firſt eternal Being cannot be Matter. „ 
| ' $. 11. J therefore it be evident, that Some- 


Fe? for thing neceſſarily muſt exiſt from Eternity, it i 
an eternal allo as evident, that that ſomething A ne 
Miſdom. ceſſarily be a cogitative Being: For it is as im- 


duce a cogitative Being, as that nothing, or the Negation of 


all Being, ſhould produce a poſitive Being or Matter. 


6. 12. 


poſſible, that incogitative Matter ſhould pro- 
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5. 12. Though this Diſcovery of the neceſſary Exiſtence of an 
eternal Mind, does ſufficiently lead us into the Knowledge of 


GOD ; ſince it will hence follow, that all other knowing Be- 
| ings that have a Beginning, muſt depend on him, and have 


no other Ways of Knowledge, or Extent of Power, than what 
he gives them; and therefore if he made thoſe, he made alſo 


the leſs excellent Pieces of this Univerſe, all inanimate Beings, 


whereby his Omniſcience, Power, and Providence will be eſtabliſh- 

ed, and all his other Attributes neceſſarily follow: Vet, to 

clear up this a little farther, we will ſee what Doubts can be 

raiſed againſt it, „ e 
9. 13. Firſt, Perhaps it will be ſaid, that 

though it be as clear as Demonſtration can make Whether na- 


| it, that there muſt be an eternal Being, and terial or no. 
| that Being muſt alſo be knowing; yet it does 


not tollow, but that thinking Being may alſo be material. Let 
it be ſo; it equally ſtill follows, that there is a GOD: For 


if there be an Eternal, Omniſcient, Omnipotent Being, it is 


certain, that there is a. GOD, whether you imagine that Be- 
ing to be material or no. But herein, I ſuppoſe, lies the 
Danger and Deceit of that Suppoſition: There being no 
Way to avoid the Demonſtration, that there is an eternal 
knowing Being, Men, devoted to Matter, would willingly 
have it granted, that this knowing Being is material; and then 
letting ſlide out of their Minds, or the Diſcourſe, the De- 


monſtration whereby an eternal knowing Being was proved 


neceſſarily to exiſt, would argue all to be Matter, and ſo deny 


a GOD, that is, an eternal cogitative Being; whereby they 


are ſo far from eſtabliſhing, that they deſtroy their own Hy- 
potheſis. For if there can be, in their Opinion, eternal Mat- 


ter, without any eternal cogitative Being, they manifeſtly ſe- 


parate Matter and Thinking, and ſuppoſe no neceſſary Con- 


nection of the one with the other, and fo eſtabliſh the Neceſ- 


lity of an eternal Spirit, but not of Matter, ſince it has been 
proved already, that an eternal cogitative Being is unavoidably 


to be granted. Now, if Thinking and Matter may be ſepa- 
rated, the eternal Exiſtence of Matter will not follow from the 
external Exiſtence of a cogitative Being, and they ſuppoſe it to no 


Purpoſe. 
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Not Material 


of all the ſame Figures and Motions of any other; and | 


246 Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a GOD. 
$. 14. But now let us ſee how they can ſatisfy 


firſt, becauſe " themſelves or others, that this efernal thinking Pe. 
every Particle Being is material. 3 hive 
of Matter is Firft, I would aſk them, whether they ima. moſt 
not cogilative, gine that all Matter, every P article of Matter, have 
thinks? This, I ſuppoſe, they will ſcarce ſay, mate 
ſince then there would be as many eternal thinking Beings, natui 
as there are Particles of Matter, and ſo an Infinity of Goch. eterr 
And yet, if they will not allow Matter as Matter, that 18, parti 
every Particle of Matter to be as well cogitative as extended, all th 
they will have as hard a Taſk to make out to their own the 
Reaſons a cogitative Being out of incogitative Particles, az abſor 
an extended Being out of unextended Parts, if I may ſo gethe 
ſpeak. „ 55 | RY Rela 
$. 15. Secondly, If all Matter does not think, | and 
Secondly, One next aſk, whether it be only one Atom that does 8. 
Particle alone ſo? This has as many Abſurdities as the other; ther 
of Matter, can- for then this Atom of Matter mult be alone Moti 

not be cogita= eternal or not. If this alone be eternal, then ſiſts. 
tive. this alone, by its powerful Thought or Will, Lum 
made all the reſt of Matter. And ſo we have one / 

the Creation of Matter by a powerful Thought, which is that If 
the Materialiſts ſtick at: For if they ſuppoſe one ſingle think- pend 
ing Atom to have produced all the reſt of Matter, they can- tal a 
not aſcribe that Pre-eminency to it upon any other Account, Tho 
than that of its Thinking, the only ſuppoſed Difference. But canni 
allow it to be by ſome other Way, which is above our Con- te 


| ception, it muſt ſtill be Creation, and theſe Men muſt ge MW Cu; 


up their great Maxim, Ex nibilo nil fit. If it be ſaid, that al 9 0 
the reſt of Matter is equally eternal, as that thinking Atom, it "Fm 
will be to ſay any thing at Pleaſure, though never fo abſurd: * 
For to ſuppoſe all Matter eternal, and yet one ſmall Particle BF ing v 
in Knowledge and Power infinitely above all the reſt, is, with- Nh, 


cout any of the leaſt Appearance of Reaſon, to frame any WM Matt 


Hypotheſis. Every Particle of Matter, as Matter, is capable blind 


ron 
challenge any one, in his Thoughts, to add any thing elſe to on th 
one above another. 1 W tion 


The 1! 8. 16. Tbiraly, If then neither one pecu | he 
pan p kl liar Atom alone 28 be this eternal thinking * 


tative Matter Being, nor all Matter, as Matter, i. e. ever) of th 
_ be cogi» Particle of Matter, can be it, it only remains, Parti. 
tative. that it is ſome certain Syſtem of Matter ys ather 
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put together, that is this /binking eternal Being, This is that 


which I imagine, is that Notion which Men are apteſt to 
have of GOD, who would have him a material Being, as 


moſt readily ſuggeſted to them, by the ordinary Conceit they 


have of themſelves, and other Men, which they take to be 


material thinking Beings. But this Imagination, however more 


natural, is no leſs abſurd than the other: For to ſuppoſe the 
eternal thinking Being to be nothing elſe but a Compoſition of 


Particles of Matter, each whereof is incogitative, is to aſcribe _ 
all the Wiſdom and Knowledge of that Eternal Being only to 


the Juxta-poſition of Parts; than which nothing can be more 
abſurd, For unthinking Particles of Matter, however put to- 


gether, can have nothing thereby added to them, but a pew 
Relation of Poſition, which it is impoſſible ſhould give Thought 


and Knowledge to them. 
$. 17. But farther, this corporeal Syſtem ei- 
ther has all its Parts at Reſt, or it is a certain Metber in 


Motion of the Parts wherein its Thinking con- Marion, or at 


fiſts, If it be perfectly at Reſt, it is but one 
Lump, and fo can have no Privileges above 
one Atom. „ 


If it be the Motion of its Parts on which its Thinking de- 
pends, all the Thoughts there muſt be unavoidably acciden- 


tal and limited, ſince all the Particles that by Motion cauſe 


Thought, being each of them in itſelf without any Thought, 
cannot regulate its own Motions, much leſs be regulated by 
the Thought of the whole, ſince that Thought is not the 
Cauſe of Motion, (for then it muſt be antecedent to it, and 


ſo without it) but the Conſequence of it, whereby Freedom, 


Power, Choice, and all rational and wiſe Thinking or AQ- 


ing, will be quite taken away : So that ſuch a Thinking Be- 


ing will be no better nor wiſer, than pure blind Matter, ſince 
to reſolve all into the accidental unguided Motions of blind 


Matter, or into Thought depending on unguided Motions of 
blind Matter, is the ſame Thing; not to mention the Nar- 
rowneſs of ſuch Thoughts and Knowledge that muſt depend 
on the Motion of ſuch Parts. But there needs no Enumera- 
tion of any more Abſurdities and Impoſlibilites in this Hy- 
potheſis, (however full of them it be) than that before men- 
tioned ; ſince let this Thinking Syſtem be all, or a part 
of the Matter of the Univerſe, it is impoſſible that any one 
Particle ſhould either know its own, or the Motion of any 
other Particle, or the whole know the Motion of every f 
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248 Knowledge of the Exiſtence of a G OD. 
ticular; and ſo regulate its own Thoughts or Motions, or 
indeed have any Thoughts reſulting from ſuch Motion. 
8 F. 18. Others would have Matter to be 
Matter not co- eternal, notwithſtanding that they allow an 
eternal with eternal, cogitative, immaterial Being. This, 
an eternal tho? it take not away the Being of a GOD, 
Mind. yet ſince it denies one and the Firſt great Piece 
1 of his Workmanſhip, the Creation, let us con- 
ſider it a little. Matter muſt be allowed eternal: Why? 
Becauſe you cannot conceive how it can be made out of 
Nothing: Why do you not alſo think yourſelf eternal? You 


will anſwer perhaps, Becauſe about Twenty or Forty Year; | 


ſince, you began to be. But if I aſk you what that You is, 


which began then to be, you can ſcarce tell me. The Mat. | 


ter whereof you are made, began not then to be, for if it 


did, then it is not eternal; but it began to be put together | 
in ſuch a Faſhion and Frame as makes up your Body; but | 


yet that Frame of Particles is not you, it makes not that 


thinking Thing you are; (for I have now to do with one, | 


who allows an. eternal, immaterial, thinking Being, but 
would have unthinking Matter eternal too:) therefore when 


did that thinking Thing begin to be? If it did never begin 
to be, then have you always been a thinking Thing from 
Eternity; the Abſurdity whereof I need not confute, till! 
meet with one who is ſo void of Underſtanding, as to own | 
it. If therefore you can allow a thinking Thing to be made | 
out of nothing (as all Things that are not eternal muſt be) | 
why alſo can you not allow it poſſible for a material Being 
to be made out of Nothing, by an equal Power, but that | 


you have the Experience of the one in View, and not of the 


other? Though, when well conſidered, Creation of a Spirit | 


will be found to require no leſs Power, than the Creation of 


Matter. Nay, poſſibly, if we would emancipate ourſelves | 


from vulgar Notions, and raiſe our Thoughts as far as they 


would reach, to a cloſer Contemplation of Things, we might | 
be able to aim at ſome dim and ſeeming Conception how |} 
Matter might at firſt be made, and begin to exiſt by the Pon. 


er of that eternal firſt Being; but to give Beginning and 


Being to a Spirit, would be found a more inconceiyabic | 


Effect of Omnipotent Power, But this being what would 
Perhaps lead us too far from the Notions on which the Phi- 
loſophy now in the World eis built, it would not be pardonable 
to deviate ſo far from them, er to enquire fo far as ene 
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tary Motion) 
Determination of Motion, being in this Caſe no eaſier nor 
leſs, than to give Motion itſelf; ſince the new Determination 
given to the Animal Spirits, "muſt be either immediately 
by Thought, or by ſome other Body put in their way by 


_ owe its Motion to Thought; 
_ tary Motion as unintelligible as it was before. 
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itſelt would authorize, if the common ſettled Opinion oppo- 


ſes it; eſpecially in this Place, where the received Doctrine 


ſerves well enough to our preſent Purpoſe, and leaves this 
paſt Doubt, 
SUBSTANCE out of Nothing, being once admitted, 
the Creation of all other, but the CREATOR himlelt, 
may, with the ſame Eaſe, be ſuppoſed. 


F. 19. But you will ſay, Is it nor impoſſible to admit of 
the making any Thing out of Nothing, ſince we cannot pol- 


ſibly conceive it? I anſwer, No; 1. Becauſe it is not rea- 
ſonable to deny the Power of an infinite Being, becauſe we 
cannot comprehend its Operations. We do not deny other 
Effects upon this Ground, 
conceive the Manner of their Production. 
ceive how any thing but Impulſe of Body can move Body; and 
yet that is not a Reaſon ſufficient to make us deny it poſſible, 


againſt the conſtant Experience we have of it in ourſelves, in 


all our voluntary Motions, which are produced in us only by 
the free Action or Thought of our own Minds; and are not, 


nor can be the Effects of the Impulſe or Determination of the 
Motion of blind Matter, in or upon our Bodies; for then it 


could not be in our Power or Choice to alter it. For Example: 


that the Creation or beginning of any one 


becauſe we cannot poſſibly 
We cannot con- 


My right Hand writes, whilſt my left Hand is ſtill ; what cauſes 


Reſt in one, and Motion in the other? Nothing but my Will, 


a Thought of my Mind; my Thought only changing, my 
right Hand reſts, and the left Hand moves. 

of Fact, which cannot be denied: Explain this, and make it 
intelligible, and then the next Step will be to underitand Crea- 


This 15 Matter 


tion: For the giving a new Determination to the Motion of 


the animal Spirits, (which ſome make uſe of to explain volun- 
clears not the Difficulty one jot; 


"Thought, which was not in their Way before, and ſo muſt 
either of which leaves volun- 


In the mean 
time, it is an over-valuing ourſelves, to reduce all to the 
narrow Meaſure of our Capacities; and to conclude all Things 
impoſſible to be done, whoſe Manner of doing exceeds our 


Com- 


to alter the 
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vi Comprehenſion. This is to make our Comprehenſion infi- 
1 nite, or GOD finite, when what he can do, is limited to 
* what we can conceive of it. If you do not underſtand the 1 
„ Operations of your own finite Mind, that thinking Thing | 
1 within you, do not deem it ſtrange, that you cannot compre- t 
. hend the Operations of that eternal infinite Mind who made A 
1 and governs all Things, and whom the Heaven of Heavens 0 
cannot contain. a „„ t 
1 edc HND SND HND CNS | 
4 CHAP. Xl, 
1, Of our Knowledge of the Exiſtence of other Things, : 
1 5 Sled 1 HE Knowledge of our own Being f 
1 - ab by Souſa 3. have by Intuition. The Exiſt- 1 
Wi on. ence of a GOD, Reaſon clearly makes known F 
WW WE On to us, as has been ſhewn. — | t 
WW The Knowledge of the Exiflence of any other Thing, we 1 
i can have only by Senſation: For there being no neceſſary Con- R 
i! nection of real Exiſtence, with any Idea a Man hath in his Me- b 
1 mory, nor of any other Exiſtence, but that of G OD, with |} 7 
ol the Exiſtence of any particular Man; no particular Man can F 
9 know the Exiſtence of any other Being, but only when by aQtual {| 8 
* operating upon him, it makes itſelf perceived by him. For | 1 
+ the having the Idea of any Thing in our Mind, no more proves | 1 
. the Exiſtence of that Thing, than the Picture of Man evi- 
1 dences his being in the World, or the Viſions of a Dream Ke 
1 make thereby a true Hiſtory, Fe „„ 1 
9 3 F. 2. It is therefore the actual receiving of 0 
75 Inſtanee, Ideas from without, that gives us Notice of the 3 
.  Whiteneſsof Exiſtence of other Things, and makes us know, 5 
64 this Paper. that ſomething doth exiſt at that time with- a 
il dodut us, which cauſes that Idea in us, though | ca 
4 perhaps we neither know nor conſider how it does it: For it 15 
13 takes not from the Certainty of our Senſes, and the Ideas * 
5 we receive by them, that we know not the Manner wherein 2 
5 they are produced; v. g. whilſt I write this, I have, by 8 
. the Paper affecting my Eyes, that Idea produced in my Mind, 3 
by which, whatever ObjeQ cauſes, I call White; by W Fo 
«508 | | | now | 


confirmed in this Aſſurance by other concurrent Reaſons. 
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know that that Quality or Accident, (i. e. whoſe Appearance 


before my Eyes always cauſes that Idea) doth really exiſt, and 


hath a Being without me. And of this the greateſt Aſſurance 
I can poſſibly have, and to which my Faculties can attain, is 
the Teſtimony of my Eyes, which are the proper and ſole 


Judges of this Thing, whoſe Teſtimony I have reaſon to rely 
on, as fo certain, that I can no more doubt, whilſt I write this, 


that I ſee White and Black, and that ſomething really exiſts, 


that cauſes that Senſation in me, than that I write or move 
my Hand; which is a Certainty as great as human Nature is 


capable of, concerning the Exiſtence of any Thing, but a 


Man's ſelf alone, and of GOD. 


$. 3. The Notice wwe have by our Senſes, of tbe n Þ - 
exiſting of Things without us, though it be not This, though 


altogether ſo certain as our intuitive Know- f /o certain 


ledge, or the Deductions of our Reaſon, em- _ as Demonſlra- 


ployed about the clear abſtra& Ideas of our own 79 may * 


Minds; yet it is an Aſſurance that deſerves tbe _ _ 
Name of Knowledge. If we perſuade ourſelves, „ves tbe Ex- 
that our Faculties a& and inform us right con- ienceof things * 
cerning the Exiſtence of thoſe Objects that affeA avithout us. 
them, it cannot paſs for an ill-grounded Con: 


fidence: For I think nobody can, 1n earneſt, 


be ſo ſceptical, as to be uncertain of the Exiſtence of thoſe | 
Things which he ſees and feels. At leaſt, he that can doubt 


ſo far, (whatever he may have with his own Thoughts) will 


never have any Controverſy with me; ſince he can never be 
ſure I ſay any thing contrary to his Opinion. As to myſelf, 


I think GOD has given me Aſſurance enough of the Exiſt- 
ence of Things without me; ſince by their different Ap- 
plication, I can produce in myſelf both Pleaſure and Pain, 
which is one great Concernment of my preſent State. This 


is certain, the Confidence that our Faculties do not herein 


deceive us, is the greateſt Aſſurance we are capable of, con- 
cerning the Exiſtence of material Beings. For we cannot act 
any 'Thing, but by our Faculties ; nor talk of Knowledge it- 
ſelf, but by the Help of thoſe Faculties which are fitted to 


_ apprehend even what Knowledge is. But beſides the Af- 
ſurance we have from our Senſes themſelves, that they do not 


err in the Information they give us of the Exiſtence of Things 
without us, when they are affected by them, we are farther 
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§. 4. Firſt, it is plain, thoſe Perceptions are 


Fir, becauſe produced in us by exterior Cauſes affeQing 
. we cannot our Senſes; becauſe thoſe that want the Organ; 


hate them but of any Senſe, never can have the Ideas be- 


by the Inlet of Jonging to that Senſe produced in their Minds. 
the Senſes. This is too evident to be doubted - and there- 


as Eg fore we cannot but be aſſured, that they come 
in by the Organs of that Senſe and no other Way. The Or- 


gans themſelves, it is plain, do not produce them; for then 


the Eyes of a Man in the Dark would produce Colours, and 
his Noſe ſmell Roſes in the Winter: But we ſee no body gets 
the Reliſh of a Pine Apple, till he goes to the Indies where it 


F. 5. Secondly, Becauſe ſometimes I find, that 


4a Becauſe an 1 cannot avoid the having thoſe Ideas produced 
in my Mind: For though when my Eyes are 


Idea from ac- 


2 as "> umts or Windows faſt, I can at Pleaſure re- 
| from Memory, call to my Mind the Ideas of Light, or the 


7 4 Sun, which former Senſations had lodged in 
3 my Memory; ſo I can at Pleauſre lay by that 


tions. + Idea, and take into my View that of the Smell 


of a Roſe, or Taſte of Sugar. But if I turn 
my Eyes at Noon towards the Sun, I cannot avoid the Ideas 


Which the Light or Sun then produces in me. So that there 


is a manifeſt Difference between the Ideas laid up in my Me- 
mory, (over which, if they were there only, I ſhould have 


conſtantly the ſame Power to diſpoſe of them, and lay them 


by at Pleaſure). and thoſe which force themſelves upon me, and 
I cannot avoid having. And therefore it muſt needs be ſome 
exterior Cauſe, and the briſk acting of ſome Objects without 
me, whoſe Efficacy I cannot refit, that produces thoſe Idea, 
in my Mind, whether I will or no. Beſides, there is nobody 
who doth not perceive the Difference in himſelf, between con- 
templating the Sun, as he hath the Idea of it in his Memory, 
and actually looking upon it: Of which two, his Perception 
is fo diſtin, that few of his Ideas are more diſtinguiſhable one 


from another: And therefore he hath certain Knowledge, 
that they are not both Memory, or the Actions of his Mind, 


and Fancics only within him; but that aQtual Secing hath a 


Cauſe without. 
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3 Exiſtence of other Things. 
F. 6. Thirdly, Add to this, that many of thoſe 


Ideas are produced in us with Pain, which 


afterwards we remember without the leaſt Of 


fence. Thus the Pain of Heat or Cold, when 


the Idea of it is revived in our Minds, gives 
us no Diſturbance; which, when felt, was 
very troubleſome, and is again, when actually 
repeated; which is occaſioned by the Dif- 
order the external Object cauſes in our Bodies, 
when applied to it. And we remember the 


Pain of Hunger, Thirſt, or the Head- ach, with- 


out any Pain at all; which would either ne- 


ver diſturb us, or elſe conſtantly do it, as often 


253 


3dly, Pleaſure 
or Pain which 
accompanies 
atual Senſa- 
tion, accompa- 
nies not the 
returning of 


_ thoſe Ideas 


without the 
external Ob- 
| (EO 


as we thought of it, were there nothing more but Ideas 


floating in our Minds, and Appearances entertaining our Fan- 
cies, without the real exiſtence of things affecting us from 
Abroad. The ſame may be {aid of Pleaſure, accompanying 
ſeveral actual Senſations: And though mathematical Demon- 


ſtration depends not upon Senſe, yet the examining them. by 


Diagrams gives great Credit to the Evidence of our Sight, and 
| ſeems to give it a Certainty approaching to that of Demonſtra- 
tion itſelf, For it would be very ſtrange that a Man ſhould 
allow it for an undeniable Truth, that two Angles of a Fi- 


gure which he meaſures by Lines and Angles of a Diagram, 


ſhould be bigger one than the other; and yet doubt of the 


Exiſtence of thoſe Lines and Angles, which, by looking on, 
he makes uſe of to meaſure that by. .  _ | wy 
S. 7. Fourthly, Our Senſes, in many Caſes, 
bear witneſs to the 'Truth of each other's Re- 


Athly, Our 


port, concerning the Exiſtence of ſenſible 


Things without us. He that fees a Fire, may, 
if he doubt whether it be any thing more than 


a bare Fancy, feel it too; and be convinced, 


Senſes a ſſiſt one 
another Teſ- 


timony of the _ 


Exiſtence of 


outzward 


by putting his Hand in it, Which certainly Things. 
could never be put into ſuch exquiſite Pain, 


by a bare Idea or Phantom, unleſs that the Pain be a Fancy too: 
Which yet he cannot, when the Burn is well, by raiſing the 


Idea of it, bring upon himſelf again. 


Thus I ſee, whilſt I write this, I can change the Appear- 


ance of the Paper, and by deſigning the Letters, tell before- 
hand what new Idea it ſhall exhibit the very next Moment, 
barely by drawing my Pen over it; which will neither ap- 
pear, (let me fancy as much as I will) if my Hand ſtand ſtill: 
| or 


a —— 


—— — r . — 
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or though I move my Pen, if my Eyes be ſhut: Nor when l 
C thoſe Characters are once made on the Paper, can I chuſe at- cb 
Ty terwards but ſee them as they are; that is, have the Idea, i 
KM of ſuch Letters as I have made. Whence it is manifeſt, 1 
5 that they are not barely the Sport and Play of my own Ima- * 
5 gination, when I find that the Characters, that were made at 
9 the Pleaſure of my own thoughts, do not obey them; nor 8 
2 yet ceaſe to be, whenever I ſhall fancy it, but continue to 2 
4 affect my Senſes conſtantly and regularly, according to the 1 
5 Figures I made them. To which, if we will add, that the * 
Mi Sight of thoſe ſhall, from another Man, draw ſuch Sounds E 
4 as I before had defign they ſhall ſtand for, there will be th 
3 little Reaſon left to doubt that thoſe Words I write do really * 
4 exiſt without me, when they cauſe a long Series of regular * 
Sounds to affect my Ears, which could not be the Effe of 
_ CO. nor could my Memory retain them in that a 

rae. 5 
F. 8. But yet, if after all this any one will be 4 
735 ſeo ſceptical, as to diſtruſt his Senſes, and to af- ou 
6 eee firm, that all we ſee and hear, feel and taſte, "uh 
jt wal OY think and do, during our whole Being, is but WM & 
tion needs, the Series and deluding Appearances of a long wi 
. Dream, whereof there is no Reality and there- T 
8 fore will queſtion the Exiſtence of all Things, 7 
or our Knowledge of any thing; I muſt defire him to ge 
conſider, that if all be a Dream, then he doth but dream 2 
that he makes the Queſtion; and ſo it is not much Mat- pa 
ter, that a waking Man ſhould anſwer him. But yet, if a 
he pleaſes, he may dream that I make him this Aniwer, Ke 
That the Certainty of Things exiſting in Rerum Natura, ty 
when we have the Teſtimony of our Senſes for it, is not _ 
only as great as our Frame can attain to, but as our Condi- Ty 
tion needs, For our Faculties being ſuited not to the full foo 
Extent of Being, nor to a perfect, clear comprehenſive” my 
Knowledge of 'I hings, free from all Doubt and Scruple, but the 
to the Preſervation of us, in whom they are, and accom- tal 
modated to the Uſe of Life; they ſerve to our Purpoſe „ 
well enough, if they will but give us certain Notice of thoſe , Fs 
Things, which are convenient or inconvenient to us. For Fs 
he that ſees a Candle burning, and hath experimented the M 
Force of its Flame, by putting his Finger in it, will little "a 
doubt that this is ſomething exiſting without him, which Kr 


does him Harm, and puts him to great Pain: Which 1s 
— Aſſurance 


Exiſtence of other Things. 255 
Aſſurance enough, when no Man requires greater Certaingy, 
to govern his Actions by, than what is as certain as his Actions 
themſelves. And if our Dreamer pleaſes to try whether 
the glowing Heat of a Glaſs Furnace, be barely a wandering 
Imagination in a drouſy Man's Fancy, by putting his Hand 


into it, he may, perhaps, be awakened into a Certainty : 
greater than he could wiſh, that it is ſomething more than 


bare Imagination. So that this Evidence is as great as we 
can deſire, being as certain to us as our Pleaſure or Pain, i. e. 
Happineſs or Miſery; beyond which we have no Concernment, 


either of Knowing or Being. Such an Aſſurance of the 
Exiſtence of Things without us, 1s ſufficient to direct us in 
the attaining the Good and avoiding the Evil, which is cauſed 
by them, which is the important Concernment we have of 


being made acquainted with them. 
$. 9. In fine then, when our Senſes do 


actually convey into our Underſtandings any But reaches 


Idea, we cannot but be ſatisfied that there 0 further 


doth ſomething at that Time really exiſt with- than actual 
out us, which doth affect our Senſes, and by Sen/ation. 
them give Notice of itſelf to our apprehen= 


ſive Faculties, and actually produce that Idea | 


which we then perceive: And we cannot ſo far diftruſt their 
Teſtimony, as to doubt that ſuch Colle&ions of ſimple 


Ideas, as we have obſerved by our ſenſes to be united to- 
gether, do really exiſt together. But this Knowledge extends 


as far as the preſent Teſtimony of our Senſes, employed about 


particular Objects, that do then affect them, and no far- 
tber. For if I ſaw ſuch a Collection of ſimple Ideas as is 


wont to be called Aan, exiſting together one Minute ſince, 


and am now alone; I cannot be certain that the ſame Man 
exiſts now, ſince there is no neceſſary Connection of his Ex- 


iſtence a Minute ſince, with his Exiſtence now. By a Thou- 
ſand Ways he may ceaſe to be, ſince I had the Teſtimony of 


my Senſes for his Exiſtence. And if I cannot be certain that 


the Man I ſaw laſt to-day, is now in Being, I can leſs be cer- 


tain that he is ſo, who hath been longer removed from my Sen- 


ſes, and I have not ſeen ſince yeſterday, or ſince the laſt Year; 


and much leſs can I be certain of the Exiſtence of Men that 
I neverſaw. And therefore, though it be highly probable that 


Millions of Men do now exiſt, yet whilſt I am alone writing 


this, I have not that Certainty of it, which we ſtrictly call 
Knowledge; though the great Likelihood of it puts me paſt 


Doubt, 
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Doubt, and it be reaſonable for me to do ſeveral "Things upon 
the Confidence that there are Men (and Men alſo of my Ac- 


quaintance, with whom I have to do) now in the World: But 
this is but Probability, not Knowledge. | 

CARS. i $. 10. Whereby yet we may obſerve how 
Folly to expe fooliſh and vain a Thing it is for a Man of a 


Demonſiratimm narrow Knowledge, who having Reaſon given 


in every him to judge of the different Evidence and 
Probability of Things, and to to be ſwayed ac- 


cordingly; how vain, I ſay, it is to expect De- 


mon ſtration and Certainty in Things not capable of it, and refuſe 


Aſſent to very rational Propoſitions, and act contrary to very 


plain and clear Truths, becauſe they cannot be made out {0 
evident, as to ſurmount every the leaſt (I will not ſay Rea- 


ſon, but) Pretence of Doubting. He that in the ordinary 
Affairs of Life would admit of nothing but direct plain De- 


monſtration, would be ſure of nothing in this World, but of 


periſhing quickly. The Wholeſomeneſs of his Meat or Drink 


would: not give him reaſon to venture on it: And I would 


fain know, what it is he could do upon ſuch Grounds, as 


are capable of no Doubt, no Objection. 


S8. 11. As when our Senſes are actually em- 


Paſt Exiſtence ployed about any Object, we do know that it 
is known by 
ed, that heretofore Things that affected our 
Senſes have exifted. And thus we have Know- 


ledne of the paſt Exiſtence of ſeveral Things, whereof our 
Senſe, having informed us, our Memories ſtill retain the Ideas: 
and of this we are paſt all Doubt, fo long as we remember 


well. But this Knowledge alſo reaches no farther than our 
Senſes have formerly aſſured us. Thus ſeeing Water at this 
inſtant, it is an unqueſtionable Truth to me that Water doth 


exiſt: And remembering that I ſaw it yeſterday, it will alſo 


be always true; and as long as my Memory retains it, al- 


ways an undoubted Propofition to me, that Water did exit 
the 10th of July, 1688, as it will alſo be equally true, that 


a certain Number of very fine Colours did exiſt, which, at 
the ſame time, I ſaw upon a Bubble ef that Water: But 
being now quite out of the Sight both of the Water and 
Bubbles too, it is no more certainly known to me, that the 
Water doth now exiſt, than that the Bubbles or Colours 
therein do ſo; it being no more neceſſary that Water ſhould 
exiſt to-day, becauſe it exiſted yeſterday, than that 1 


does exiſt; ſo by our Memory we may be aſſur- 
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thoſe 
ledge 
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ours or Bubbles exiſt to-day, becauſe they exiſted yeſterday ; 
though it be exceedingly much -more probable, becauſe Water 


hath been obſerved to continue long in Exiſtence, but Bubbles, 


and the Colours on them, quickly ceaſe to be. 
6. 12, What Ideas we have of Spirits, and 


how we come» by them, I have already ſhewn. The Exiflence 


But though we have thoſe Ideas in our Minds, of Spirits not 
and know we have them there, the having the #nowable. 
Ideas of Spirits does not make us know that 


any ſuch Things do exiſt without us, or that there are any 


finite Spirits, or any other ſpiritual Beings, but the eternal 


GOD. We have Ground from Revelation, and ſeveral other 
Reaſons, to believe with Aſſurance, that there are ſuch Crea- 
| tures; but our Senſes not being able to diſcover them, we 
want the Means of knowing their particular Exiſtences, For 
| we can no more know that there are finite Spirits really exiſting 
| by the Idea we have of ſuch Beings in our Minds, than by the 
Id:as any one has of Fairies, or Centaurs, he can come to 


know, that Things, anſwering thoſe Ideas, do really exiſt. 


And therefore concerning the Exiſtence of finite Spirits, as 
well as ſeveral other Things, we muſt content ourſelves with the 
Evidence of Faith; but univerſal certain Propoſitions concern- 


ing this Matter are beyond our Reach. For however true it 


may be, v. g. that all the intelligent Spirits that GOD ever creat- 
ed do {till exiſt ; yet it can never make a Part of our certain 


Knowledge, Theſe, and the like Propoſitions, we may aſſent 


to, as highly propable, but are not, I fear, in this State, capa- 


ble of knowing. We are not then to put others upon Demon- 
rating, nor ourſelves upon Search of univerſal Certainty in all 
thoſe Matters, wherein we are not capable of any other Know- 
ledge but what our Senſes give us in this or that Particular. 

\. 13. By. whch it appears, that there are 
two Sorts of Propoſetions. 1. There is one Sort particular 


| of Propoſitions concerning the Exiſtence of any Propoſitions 
Thing anſwerable to ſuch an Idea; as having concerning x- 


the Idea of an Elephant, Phenix, Motion, or an iftences are 
Angle, in my Mind, the firſt and natural En- 4nowable. 
quiry is, Whether ſuch a Thing does any where 


exiſt ? And this Knowledge is only of Particulars. No Exiſt- 


ence of any Thing without us, but only of God, can cer- 
tainly be known farther than our Senſes inform us. 2. There 
5 another Sort of Propoſitions, wherein is expreſſed the Agree- 
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ment or Diſagreement of our abſtract Ideas, and their De- 


pendence one on another. Such Propoſitions may be univerſal 
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and certain. So having the Idea of GOD, and myſelf, of Feat iz 
and Obedience, I cannot but be ſure that GOD is to be feared 
and obeyed by me: And this Propoſition will be certain con- 
cerning Man in general, if I have made an abſtra& Idea of 
ſuch a Species, whereof I am one particular. But yet this Pro- 
poſition, how certain ſoever, That Men ought to fear and obey 
GOD, proves not to me the Exiſtence of Men in the World, . 
but will be true of all ſuch Creatures, whenever they do exiſt : .. 
Which Certainty of ſuch general Propoſitions, depends on the M 
Agreement or Diſagreement is to be diſcovered in thoſe abſirag MI Mas 
Ideas. . F and 
8. 14. In the former Caſe, our Knowledge i; WM © © 
= ROY the Conſequence of the Exiſtence of Things — 
8 5 oaks producing /deas in our Minds by our Senfes: In ra ' 
concerning ab- the latter, Knowledge is the Conſequence of the M et 
grad Ideas. deas (be they what they will) that are in our MI 5" 
Os Minds producing their general certain Propoſ- Ml uber 
Ne tions. Many of theſe are called æternæ Verita- ject, 
tes, and all of them indeed are ſo; not from being written al Kier 
or any of them in the Minds of all Men, or that they were any en 
of them Propoſitions in any one's Mind, till he having got the Ml © **< 
abſtract Ideas, joined or ſeparated them by Affirmation or Nega- S 
tion. But whereſoever we can ſuppoſe ſuch a Creature as Man 80 0 
is, endowed with ſuch Faculties, and thereby furniſhed with Wel 
ſuch Ideas, as we have, we muſt conclude he muſt needs, when e 
he applies his Thoughts to the Conſideration of his Ideas, know Kues 
the Truth of certain Propoſitions that will ariſe from the Agree- os 
ment or Diſagreement which he will perceive in his own [dea:. | 4; 
Such Propoſitions are therefore called eternal Truths, not be- - = 
cauſe they are eternal Propoſitions actually formed, and antece- wy 
dent to the Underſtanding, that at any Time makes them; nor 1 3 
becauſe they are imprinted on the Mind from any Patterns that (l gue 
are any where of them out of the Mind, and exiſted before : aunty 
But becauſe being once made about abſtra& Ideas, ſo as to be rp 
true, they will, whenever they can be ſuppoſed to be made | ms 
again at any Time paſt or to come, by a Mind having thoſe ” A 
Ideas, always actually be true. For Names being ſuppoſed tc ET : 
ſtand perpetually for the ſame Ideas ; and the ſame Ideas having Ws 
immutably the ſame Habitudes one to another; Propoſition "uot 
we 


concerning any abſtract Ideas, that are once true, muſt needs be 
eternal Verities, 1 
| CHAP 
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2 of 5 : 

= Of the Improvement of our Knowledge. 

e's . 1. TT having been the common received 


{ Opinion amongſt Men of Letters, that Knowledge 
Maxims were the Foundation of all Knowledge; js not from 
and that the Sciences were each of them built up- Maxim. 
on certain Præcognita, from whence the Under 5 


the 
tract 


an 5 Wh fanding was to take its Riſe, and by which it was to conduct 
ws | itſelf, in its Enquiries into the Matters belonging to that Science; 
b Fo the beaten Road of the Schools has been to lay down in the e- 
us: ginning, one or more general Propoſitions, as Foundations 
= wy whereon to build the Knowles that was to be had of that Sub- 
oec. Theſe DoQrines thus laid down for Foundations of any 
x Science, were called Principles, as the Beginnings from which 


we muſt ſet out, and look no farther backwards in our Enquiries, 


f 5 3 we have already obſervet. 

Ne . 2. One thing, which might propably give = 
115 an Occaſion to this Way of Proceeding in other (The Occaſion 

4 ary . Sciences, was (as I ſuppoſe) the good Succeſs it of that Opi- 


ſeemed to have in Mathematicks, wherein Men nion.) 

being obſerved to attain a great Certainty of ß 
Knowledge, theſe Sciences came by Pre-eminence to be called 
Mahi ra and Mane, Learning, or Things learned, thoroughly 
learned, as having, of all others, the greateſt Certainty, Clear- 


, when 
„know 
Agree- 
n Ideas. 


not gt neſs and Evidence, in them. oe 
Lp . 3. But if any one will conſider, he will 6 
om nuciy ($0) find that the great Advancement and Cer- But from the 


tanty of real Knowledge, which Men arrived to comparing 

in theſe Sciences, was not owing to the Influence clear and dif- 
of theſe Principles, not derived from any pecu- find Ideas. 
liar Advantage they received from two or three 


before: 
-As tO be 
be made 


ing ay general Maxims laid down in the Beginning; but from the clear, 
az . iſting, compleat Ideas their Thoughts were employed about, 
1 A *. and the Relation of Equality and Exceſs ſo clear between ſome of 


dem, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by that a Way 


needs be S 2 * 
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to diſcover it in others, and this without the Help of thoſe Mar. wh. 
ims. For J aſk, Is it not poſſible for a young Lad to know that Sol 
his whole Body is bigger than his little Finger, but by virtue gf be 
this Axiom, That the Whole is bigger than a Part; nor be aſc. whe 
ed of it, until he has learned that Maxim? Or cannot a Coun. whi 
try Wench know that having received a Shilling from one that that 
owes her three, and a Shilling alſo from another that owes her 
three, that the remaining Debts in each of their Hands, are to k 
equal? Cannot ſhe know this, 1 ſay, without ſhe fetch the Cer. Far 
tainty of it from this Maxim, That if you take Equals fri 5 
Equals, the Remainders will be Equal; a Maxim which poſſibly 
ſhe never heard or thought of? I deſire any one to conſider, W fron 
from what has been elſewhere ſaid, which is known firſt and fron 
cleareſt by moſt People, the particular Inſtance, or the general Part 
Rule ; and which it is that gives Life and Birth to the other, neo 
'Theſe general Rules are but the comparing our more general | be E 
and abſtract Ideas, which are the Workmanſhip of the Ming, MI 59 
made, and Names given to them, for the eaſier Diſpatch in its N 
Reaſonings, and drawing into comprehenſive Terms, and ſhort enge 
Rules, its various and multiplied Obſervations. But Know— 8 
ledge began in the Mind, and was founded on Particulars; though aſe 
afterwards, perhaps, no Notice be taken thereof ; it being na- 
tural for the Mind (forward till to enlarge its Knowledge) moſt 
attentively to lay up thoſe general Notions, and make the pro- 
per Uſe of them, which is to diſburthen the Memory of the |” ſo 
cumberſome Load of Particulars. For I deſire it may be con- 
ſidered what more Certainty there is to a Child, or any ore, 
that his Body, little Finger and all, is bigger than his little Fin phy. 
ger alone, after you have.given to his Body the Name While, 
and to his little Finger the Name Part, than he could have had 
before; or what new Knowledge concerning his Body, can 
theſe two relative Terms give him, which he could not have 
without them? Could he not know that his Body was bigger 
than his little Finger, if his Language were yet fo imperfect, 
that he had no ſuch relative Terms as Whole and Part? I aki 
farther, When he has got theſe Names, how is he more certain 
that his Body is a Whole, and his little Finger a Part, than he 
was, or might be certain, before he learned thoſe Terms, that 
his Body was bigger than his little Finger? Any one may a 
reaſonably doubt or deny, that his little Finger is a Part of his 
Body, as that it is leſs than his Body. And he that can Ws 
e | wheel 
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whether it be leſs, will as certainly doubt whether it be a Part. 

go that the Maxim, The Whole is bigger than a Part, can never 
de made uſe of to prove the little Finger leſs than the Body, but 
when it is uſeleis, by being brought to convince one of a Truth 
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which he knows already. For he that does not certainly know 
that any Parcel of Matter, with another Parcel of Matter join- 
ed to it, is bigger than either of them alone, will never be able 


to know it by the Help of theſe two relative Terms, Whole and 


Part, make of them what Maxim you pleaſe. 
$. 4. But be it in the Mathematics as it 


| will, whether it be clear, that taking an Inch Dangerous ts 
from a black Line of two Inches, and an Inch build upon pre- 

| from a red Line of two Inches, the remaining carious Prin- 
Parts of the two Lines will be equal; or that if ciples. 


be Equal : Which, I ſay, of theſe two is the clearer and firſt 
known, I leave any one to determine, it not being material to 
my preſent Occaſion. That which I have here to do, is to 
enquire, whether, if it be the readieſt Way to Knowledge to 
begin with general Maxims, and build upon them, it be yet a 
ſafe Way to take the Principles, which are laid down in any 
other Science, as unqueſtionable Truths; and ſo receive them 
without Examination, and adhere to them, without ſuffering 
to be doubted of, becauſe Mathematicians have been ſo happy 
or ſo fair, to uſe none but ſelf-evident and undeniable. If this 
beſo, I know not what may not paſs for Truth in Morality, 
what may not be introduced and proved in natural Philoſo- 
b 3 that Principle of ſome of the Philoſophers, that all is 
Matter, and that there is nothing elſe, be received for certain 
and indubitable, and it will be eaſy to be ſeen by the Writ- 
ings of ſome that have revived it again in our Days, what 
Conſequences it will lead us into. Let any one, with PO. 
lemo take the World; or with the Syoicks, the Atber, or 
the Sun; or, with Anaximenes, the Air to be God; and what 
a Divinity, Religion, and Worſhip, muſt we needs have 
Nithing can be ſo dangerous as Principles thus taken up with-_ 
ot Queſtioning or Examination ; eſpecially if they be ſuch as 
concern Morality, which influence Mens Lives, and give a 
Biaſs to all their Actions. Who might not juſtly expect an- 
other Kind of Life in Ariſtippus, who placed Happineſs in 
bodily Pleaſure; and in Antiſtbenes, who made Virtue ſufh- 
| cient 


you take Equals from Equals, the Remainder will 
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<lent to Felicity? And he who with Plato, ſhall place Be. 


tude in the Knowledge of God, will have his 'Thoughts raiſeg 
to other Contemplations than thoſe who looked not beyond thi; | 
Spot of Earth and thoſe periſhing Things which are to be 


had in it. He that, with Archelaus, ſhall lay it down as a Prin. 


ciple, That Right and Wrong, Honeſt and Diſhoneſt, are de. 


fined only by Laws, and not by Nature, will have other Mea. 


ſures of moral Rectitude and Pravity, than thoſe who take it fc 


granted, that we are under Obligations antecedent to, all hy. 


man Conſtitutions. _ 


S. 5. If therefore thoſe that paſs for Prin. 


This is no cer- ciples, are not certain, (which we muſt have 
tain Way to | 
diſtingniſn them from thoſe that are doubtful) 
but are only made fo to us by our blind Aﬀent, 


we are liable to be miſled by them; and inſtead of being guided 
into 'Truth, we ſhall, by Principles, be only confirmed in | 
Miſtake and Error, JF 
TL S. 6. But fince the Knowledge of the Cer | 


But to compare tainty of Principles, as well as of all other 


Clear complete Truths, depends only upon the Perception | 
Ideas under we have of the Agreement or Diſagreement of | 
ſteady Names, | our Ideas, the Way to improve our Knowledge, | 


paring them one with another, finding their Agreement ci 
Diſagreement, and their ſeveral Relations and Habitudes, 
we ſhall get more true and clear Knowledge by the Conduct of 


thts one Rule, than by taking up Principles, and thereby putting | 
our Minds into the Diſpoſal of others. . 


The RES 44. S. 7. We muſt therefore, if we will proceed 


e as Reaſon adviſes, adapt our Methods of En- | 


quiry to the Nature of the Ideas we examine, 


cing Know- b & * 9 
WS and the Truth we ſearch after. General and 


conſidering our certain Truths are only founded in the Habi- 
abſtraF Ideas, _ tudes and Relations of abſtract Ideas. A ſa- 
gacious and method:cal Application of our 
Thoughts, for the finding out theſe Relations, is the. col 
| : ay 


ſome way to know, that we may be able to | 


. is not, I am ſure, blindly, and with an im- 
plicit Faith, to receive and ſwallow Principles; but is, I | 
think, 7o get and fix in our Minds clear, diſtin, and compleat 
Ideas, as tar as they are to be had, and annex to them proper 
and conſlant Names, And thus, perhaps, without any other 
Principles, but barely conſidering thoſe Ideas, and by con. 
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Way to diſcover all that can be put with Truth and Certainty 
concerning them, into general Propoſitions. By what Steps we 
are to proceed in theſe, is to be learned in the Schools of the 
Mathematicians, who from very plain and eaſy Beginnings, by 
gentle Degrees, and à continued Chain of Reaſonings, pro- 
ceed to the Diſcovery and Demonſtration of Truths that ap- 
pear at firſt Sight beyond human Capacity. The Art of find- 
ing Proofs, and the admirable Methods they have invented 
for the ſingling out, and laying in Order thoſe intermediate 
Ideas that demonſtratively ſnew the Equality or Inequality of 
uvnapplicable Quantities, is that which has carried them fo 
far, and produced ſuch wonderful and unexpected Diſcoveries : 
But whether ſomething like this, in reſpe& of other 1deas, as 
well as thoſe of Magnitude, may not in Time be found out, I 
will not determine. This, I think, I may ſay, that if other 
Ideas, that are the real, as well as nominal Eſſences of their 
Species, were purſued in the Way familiar to Mathematicians, 
they would carry our Thoughts farther, and with greater Evi- 
dence and Clearneſs, than poſſibly we are apt to imagine. 

F. 8. This gave me the Confidence to ad- 5 
vance that Conjecture which I ſuggeſt, Chap. 3. By which 
(. 18. viz. That Morality is capable of Demonſira- Marality alſo 
tion, as well as Mathematicks. For the Ideas may be made 
that Ethicks are converſant about, being all real c/earer, 
Eſſences, and ſuch as I imagine have a diſcovera- „ 
ble Connection and Agreement one with another; ſo far as we 
can find their Habitudes and Relations, ſo far we ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of certain, real, and general Truths; and I doubt 
not, but if a right Method were taken, a great Part of Mo- 
rality might be made out with that Clearneſs, that could leave, 
toa conſidering Man, no more Reaſon to doubt, than he could 
have to doubt of the Truth of Propoſitions in Mathematicks, 
which have been demonſtrated to him. | 

$. 9. In our Search after the Knowledge of 
dubſtances, our Want of Ideas, that are ſuitable 
to ſuch a Way of Proceeding, obliges us to 
2 quite different Method. We advance not 


But Knowledge 
of Bodies is o 
be improved 
only by Ex- 
perience. 


here, as in the other (where our abſtract Ideas 
are real, as well as nominal Eſſences) by con- 
templating our Ideat, and conſidering their 
Relations and Correſpondencies; that helps us very little, 
for the Reaſons that in another Place we have at large ſet 
down. By which, I think, it is evident, that Sent er 

„ afford 
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afford Matter of very little general Knowledge; and the bare 


18 
Contemplation of their abſtract Ideas, will carry us but 4 be 
very little Way in the Search of Truth and Certainty. What Jed 
then are we to do for the Improvement of our Knowledge i, tal 
ſubſtantial Beings ? Vere we are take a quite contrary Fi 
Courſe ; the Want of Ideas of their real Eſſences ſends us from pl 
our own Thoughts, to the Things themſelves, as they exiſt. ce 
Experience bere muſt teach me what Reaſon cannot: And it is 
by trying alone, that I can certainly know, what other to 
Qualities co-exiſt with thoſe of my complex Idea, v. x. ab 
whether that yellow, beavy, fuſible Body I call Gold, be malle- an 
able or no: which Experience (which Way ever it prove in pe 
that particular Body I examine) makes me not certain that B. 
it is ſo in all or any other yellow, heavy, fuſible Bodies, but an 
that which I have tried. Becauſe it is no Conſequence one | ge 
Way or the other from my complex dea; the Neceſſity or pe 
Inconſiſtence of Malleability has no viſible Connection with cu 
the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility in any V 
Body. Waat have ſaid here of the nominal Eſſence of Gold, pl 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt of a Body of ſuch a determinate Colour, in 
Meigbt, and Fuſibility, will hold true, if Malleableneſs, Fixed- th 
neſs, and Solubility in Aqua Regia, be added to it. Our m 
Reaſonings from: theſe Ideas will carry us but a little Way in w 
the certain Diſcovery of the other Properties in thoſe Maſſes er 
of Matter wherein all theſe are to be found. Becauſe the th 
other Properties of ſuch Bodies depending not on theſe, but W g. 
on that unknown real Eſſence, on which theſe alſo depend, 
we cannot by them diſcover the reſt: we can go no farther th 
than the ſimple Ideas of our nominal Eſſence will carry us, tr 
which is very little beyond themſelves; and fo afford us but ol 
very ſparingly. any certain, univerſal, and uſeful Truths. For B 
upon. Trial, having found that particular Piece, (and all ſe 
others of that Colour, Weight, and Fuſibility, that I ever D 
tried) Malleable, that alſo makes now perhaps a Part of my m 
complex Idea, Part of my nominal Eſlence of Gold: Where- tl 
by, though I make my complex Idea, to which J affix the a1 
Name Gold, to conſiſt of more ſimple Ideas than before; yet 1 
ſtill, it not containing the real Eſſence of any Species of Bo— E 
dies, it helps me not certainly to know (I ſay, to know, per- le 
haps it may to conjecture) the other remaining Properties of 1 
that Body, farther than they have a viſible Connection with e 
ſome or all of the ſimple Ideac that make up my nominal Eſ- is 
fence. For Example: I cannot be certain, from this complex al 


{dea, whether Gold be fixed or no; becauſe, as before, there 
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is no neceſſary Connection or Inconſiſtence to be diſcovered 
betwixt a complex 1deu of a Body, yellow, heavy, fufible, al- 


leable, betwixt theſe, I ſay, and Fixedneſs ; fo that I may cer- 


tainly know, that in whatſoever Body theſe are found, there 
Fixedneſs is ture to be. Here again, for Aſſurance, I muſt ap- 
ply myſelf to Experience ; as far as that reaches, 1 mav have 
certain Knowledge, but no farther, 

$. 10. J deny not, but a Man accuſtomed _ 
to rational and regular Experiments ſhall be This may pro- 
able to ſee farther into the Nature of Bodies, cure us Con- 


and gueſs righter at their yet unknown Pro- venience, not 
perties, than one that is a Stranger to them: Science. 


But yet as I have faid, this is but Judgment . 

and Opinion, not Knowledge and Certainty. This Way 
getting and improving our Knowledge in Subſlances only by Ex- 
perience and Hiſtory, which is all that the Weakneſs of our Fa- 
culties in this State of Mediocrity, which we are in in this 
World, can attain to, makes me ſuſpect that natural Philoſo- 
phy is capable of being made a Science. We are able, I 
pes i to reach very little general Knowledge concerning 
the Species of Bodies, and their ſeveral Properties. Experi- 
ments and Hiſtorical "Obſervations we may have, from which 


we may draw advantages of Eaſe and Health, and thereby in- 


creaſe our Stock of Conveniencies for this Life; but beyond 


this I fear our Talents reach not, nor are our Facult ies, as I 


gueſs, able to advance. 

8. II. From whence it is obvious to conciude, „ 
that ſince our Faculties are not fitted to penc- We are; fitted 
trate into the internal Fabrick and real Eſlences Fer moral !, 
of Bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us tlie Krowwledgeand 
Being of a GOD, and the Knowledge of our. ba . 
ſelves, enough to lead us into a full and clear Pen. 
Diſcovery of our Duty, and great Concern- 
ment, it will become us, as rational Crcatures, to employ 
thoſe Faculties we have, about what they are moſl adapted to, 
and follow the Direction of Nature, where it ſeems to point 
us out the Way. For it is rational to conclude, that our proper 
Employment lies in thoſe Enquiries, and in that fort of Know- 
ledge which is moſt ſuited to our natural Capacities, and car- 
ries in it our greateſt Intereſt, 7. e. the Condition of our 
eternal Eſtate. Hence I think I may conclude, that Morality 


is the proper Science and Buſineſs of Mankind in general, (who 


are both concerned and fitted to ſearch out their Summum 
Bonum) 
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Bonum) as ſeveral Arts, converſant about ſeveral Parts of Na- 
ture, are the Lot and private Talent of particular Men, for 
the common Uſe of human Life, and their own particular 
Subſiſtence in this World. Of what Confequence the Diſ- 
hey #: one natural Body and its Properties may be to hu- 


man Life, the whole great Continent of America is a convin- 


_ cing Inſtance ; whbſe Ignorance in uſeful Arts, and want of 


the greateſt Part of the Conveniencies of Life, in a Country 


that abounded with all Sorts of natural Plenty, I think, may 


be attributed to their Ignorance of what was to be found in a 
very ordinary deſpicable Stone, 1 mean the Mineral of Jron. 
And whatever we think of our Parts or Improvements in this 


Part of the World, where Knowledge and Plenty ſeem to vie 

with each other; yet to any one that will ſeriouſly reflect on 
it, I ſuppoſe it will appear paſt Doubt, that were the Uſe of 
Iron loſt among us, we ſhould in a few Ages be unavoidably 
reduced to the Wants and Ignorance of the ancient ſavage 
Americans, whoſe natural Endowments and Proviſion come no 
Way ſhort of thoſe of the moſt flouriſhing and polite Na- 


tions; ſo that he who firſt made known the Uſe of that one 


contemptible Mineral, may be truly ſtiled the Father of Arts, 


and Author of Plenty. 


/ | 
F. 12. I would not therefore be thought to 
But muſt be- diſeſteem, or diſſuade from the Study of Nature. 
are of Hypo- I readily agree the Contemplation of his Works 
| theſes, and gives us Occaſion to admire, revere, and glorify 


zvrong Princi- their Author: And if rightly directed, may be 
ples. of greater Benefit to Mankind, than the Mo- 
numents of exemplary Charity, that have, at 


ſo great Charge, been ratſed by the Founders of Hoſpitals and 
 Alms-houſes. He that firſt invented Printing, diſcovered the M 
Uſe of the Compaſs, or made publick the Virtue and right Uſe 
of Kin Kina, did more for the Propagation of Knowledge, for 
the Supplying and Increaſe of uſeful] Commodities, and ſaved 


more from the Grave, than thoſe who built Colleges, Work- 


| houſes and Hoſpitals. All that I would fay, is, that we ſhould 
not be too forwardly poſſeſſed with the Opinion or ExpeQation 


of Knowledge where it is not to be had, or by ways that will 


not attain to it: That we ſhould not take doubtful Syſtems for 
doempleat Sciences; nor unintelligible Notions for ſcientifical 


Demonſtrations. In the Knowledge of Bodies, we muſt be con- 


tent to glean what we can from particular Experiments; fince 


we cannot, from a Diſcovery of their real Eſſences, graſp at 


2 Time whole Sheaves; and in Bundles comprehend the Na- 


ture 


+ 
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ture and Properties of whole Species together. Where our Fn- 
quiry is concerning Co-exiſtence, or Repugnancy to co-exiſt, 
which by Contemplation of our Ideas we cannot diſcover, 
there Experience, Obſervation, and natural Hiſtory, mult give 
us by our Senſes, and by Retail, an Inſight into corporeal j 
Subſtances. The Knowledge of Bodies we mult get by our — 
Senſes, warily employed in taking Notice of their Qualities ä 
and Operations on one another: And what we hope to know 
of ſeparate Spirits in this World, we muſt, I think, expe& 
only from Revelation. He that ſhall conſider how little ge- 
eral Maxims, precarious Principles, and Hypotheſes laid down at 
Pleaſure, have promoted true Knowledge, or helped to ſatisfy the 
Enquiries of rational Men after real Improvements; how I 
little, I ſay, the ſetting out at that End has for many Ages [1 
together advanced Men's Progreſs towards the Knowledge of li 
natural Philoſophy, will think we have Reaſon to thank thoſe, 1 
who in this latter Age have taken another Courſe, and have "(if 
trod out to us, though not an eaſier Way to learned Ignorance, 
yet a ſurer Way to profitable Knowledge. 
F. 13. Not that we may not, to explain any 5 
Phenomena of Nature, make uſe of any pro- The true Uſe q 
bable Hypotheſis whatſoever. Hypotheſes, if they of Hypotheſes. 0 
are well made, are at leaſt great Helps tothe 1 
Memory, and often direct us to new Diſcoveries. But my 
Meaning is, that we ſhould not take ub any one {09 haſtily, 
(which the Mind, that would always penetrate into the Cauſes 
of Things, and have Principles to reſt on, is very apt to do) — 
till we have very well examined Particulars, and made ſeve- oh 
ral Experiments in that Thing which we would explain by 70 
our Hypotheſis, and ſee whether it will agree to them all; whe- 10 
ther our Principles will carry us quite through, and not be as * 
inconſiſtent with one Phenomenon of Nature, as they ſeem to - 
accommodate and explain another. And at leaſt that we take 1 
care that the Name of Principles deceive us not, nor im | 
| Poſe on us, by making us receive that for an unqueſtionable 
Truth, which is really at beſt but a very doubttul Conjecture, 
| ſuch as are moſt (I had almoſt faid all) of the Hypotheſes in na- Wi 
„ | FO 8 Fi 
& 14. But whether natural Philoſophy be Char and di- 
capable of Certainty or no, the Ways to enlarge find Ideas. 
our Knowledge, as far as we are capable, ſeem with ſettled 
to me, in ſhort, to be theſe two: Names, and 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, The firſt is to get and ſettle in our 
the finding of Minds determined Ideas of thoſe Things, 
thoſe which whereof we have general or ſpecifick Names; 


Peu their at leaſt of fo many of them, as we would con- 
Agreement or 


SE Wan ſon about. And if they be ſpecifick Ideas of 


{0 enlarge our 


| Know! edge. them as complete as we can; whereby I mean 


Ideas, as, being conſtantly obſerved to co-exiſt, may perfe& ly 
determine the Species; and each of thoſe ſimple Ideas, which 
are the Ingredients of our complex one, ſhould be clear and 


diſtinct in our Minds: For it being evident that our Knowledge 


cannot exceed our Ideas, as far as they are either imperfect, 


confuſed, or obſcure, we cannot expect to have certain, per- 


fect, or dear Know ledge. 


Secondly, The other 15 the Art of finding out thoſe intermediate 


Ideas, which may ſhew us the Agreement or Repugnancy of 


other Ideas, which cannot be immediately compared. 


F. 15. That theſe two (and not the relying 
Mickematich on Maxims, and drawing Conſequences from 


en Inſtances of ſome general Propoſitions) are the right Me- 
1. thod of improving our Knowledge in the Idea, 


of other Modes beſides thoſe of Quantity, the 


Conſideration of Mathematical Knowledge will eaſily in- 
form us. Where firſt we ſhall find, that he that has not a 
perfect and clear Idea of thoſe Angles or Figures, of which 
he deſires to know any thing, is utterly thereby incapable 


of any Knowledge about them. Suppoſe but a Man not to 
have a perfect exact Idea of a right Angle, a Scalenum, or 
Traßezium, and there is nothing more certain, than that he 


will in vain ſeck any Demonſtration about them. Farther, it 


is evident, that it was not the Influence of thoſe Maxims 
which are taken for Principles in Mathematicks, that hath Jed 


the Maſters of thai Science into thoſe wonderful Diſcoveries 


they have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the 


Maxims generally made ule of in Mathematicks never ſo per- 


fectly, and contemplate their Extent and Conſequences as 
much as he pleaſes, he will, by their Aſſiſtance, I ſuppoſe, 
\carce ever come to know, that the Square of the Hypothenuſe 


in a right angled Triangle, is equal to the Squares of the 
two other Sides. The Knowledge that the Whole is equal 
to all its Parts, and if you take Equals from Equals, the Re- 
mainder will be equal, &c. helped him not, 1 . 

| this 


ſider and improve our Knowledge i in, or Rea- 
Subflances, we ſhould endeavour alſo to make 


that we ſhould put together as many ſimple 


a. 


littl 


rec 
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this Demonſtration: And a Man may, I think, pore long 
enough on thoſe Axioms, without ever ſeeing one jot the 
more of Mathematical Truths. They have been diſcovered 
by the Thoughts otherwiſe applied; the Mind had other Ob- 
jects, other Views before it, far different from thoſe Maxims 
when it firſt got the Knowledge of ſuch kind of Truths in 
Mathematicks, which Men well enough acquainted with thole 
received Axioms, but ignorant of their Method who firit 
made theſe Demonſtrations, can never ſufficiently admire. 
And who knows what Methods to enlarge our Knowledge in 
other Parts of Science, may hereafter be invented, anſwering 
that of Algebra in Mathematicks, which ſo readily finds out 
Ideas of Quantities to meaſure others by, whoſe Equality or 
Proportion we could otherwiſe very hardly, or perhaps never 
come to know? _ 1 5 5 | 
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Some farther Conſiderations concerning our Knowledge. 


0 $2; UR Knowledge, as in other Things, 0% Fe 
| ö a a „ Our Know- 
| () ſo in this, has a great Conformity eee 
3 5 CEOS x edge partly ne- 
8 with our Sight, that it is neither ceſſary, partly 
ö wholly neceſſary, nor wholly voluntary. If our Know- e | 
r ledge were altogether neceſſary, all Mens Know- . 
: ledge would not only be alike, but every Man would know _ M 
t all that is knowable; and if it were wholly voluntary, ſome | 
5 Men ſo little regard or value it, that they would have extreme | 
d little or none at all. Men that have Senſes, cannot chuſe but MN 
8 receive ſome Ideas, by them, and if they have Memory, they — 
e cannot but retain ſome of them; and if they have any diſtin- _ 1 
— guiſhing Faculty, cannot but perceive the Agreement or 
1S Diſagreement of ſome of them one with another; as he that 
e, has Eyes, if he will open them by Day, cannot but fee 
ſe ſome Objects and perceive a Difference in them. But though 
he - a Man with his Eyes open in the Light, cannot but ſee ; yet 
al there be certain Objects, which he may chuſe whether he will 
e- turn his Eyes to; there may be in his reach a Book containing 
to Pictures and Diſcourſes capable to delight and inſtruct him, 
lis 2 | DD 


which 
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which yet he may never have the Will to open, never take 


the Pains to look into. 


$. 2. There is alſo another Thing in a Man's 
The Applica- Power, and that is, though he turns his Eyes 
tronwoluntary; ſometimes towards an ObjeA, yet he may 


| but we know chuſe whether he will curiouſly ſurvey it, and 


a» Things are, with an intent Application endeavour to obſerve 


not as we accurately all that is viſible in it. But yet, 
pleaſe, what he does ſee, he cannot fee otherwiſe than 


he does. It depends not on his Will to fee that 


Black which appears Tellus; nor to perſuade himſelf, that what 
actually ſcalds him, feels cold: The Earth will not appear 


painted with Flowers, nor the Fields covered with Verdure, 


_ whenever he has a Mind to it: In the cold Winter, he can- 


not help ſeeing it white and hoary, if he will look abroad. 
Juſt thus is it with our Underſtanding; all that is voluntary in 


our Knowledge, is the employing, or with-holding any of ort 
Faculties from this or that fort of Objeas, and a more or lets 
accurate Survey of them; but they being employed, our Will 


hath no Power to determine the Knowledge of the Mind one way 


or other; that is done only by the Objects themſelves, as 
far as they are clearly diſcovered. And therefore, as far as 
Men's Senſes are converſant about external Objects, the Mind 
cannot but receive thoſe Ideas which are preſented by them, 


and be informed of the Exiſtence of Things without; and fo 
far as Men's Thoughts converſe with. their own determined 


Ideas, they cannot but in ſome Meaſure, obſerve the Agree- 


ment and Diſagreement that is to be found amongſt ſome of 


them, which is ſo far Knowledge: and if they have Names for 
| thoſe Ideas which they have thus conſidered, they muſt needs 


be aſſured of the Truth of thoſe, Propoſitions, which expreſs 


that Agreement or Diſagreement they perceive in them, and 
be undoubtedly convinced of thoſe Truths. For what a Man 


ſees, he cannot but ſee; and what he perceives, he cangot 
but know that he percei ves. : 


$. z. Thus he that has got the Ideas of Num- 


Numbers. two, and three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know 
a; Tg, that they are equal. He that hath got the 
Idea of a Triangle, and found the Way to meaſure its Angles, | 
and their Magnitudes, is ccrtain that its three Angles are 
equal to two right ones: And can as little doubt of that, as 
ol 


bers, and hath taken the Pains to compare one, 


duct of his Life, Man would be at a great 
Loſs, if he had nothing to direct him, but what hing elſe. 
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not to be. 5 5 
He alſo that hath the Idea of an intelligent 


of this Truth, that it 3s impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be, and 


but frail and weak Being, made by and de- II naturalR:- 


pending on another, who is eternal, omnipo- 77gion. 
tent, perfectly wiſe and good, will as certainly 


know that Man is to Honour, Fear, and Obey G OD, as 
that the Sun ſhines when he ſees it. For if he hath but the 


Ideas of two ſuch Beings in his Mind, and will turn his 


Thoughts that Way, and conſider them, he will as certainly 


find, that the inferior, finite, and dependent, is under an 


Obligation to obey the ſupreme and infinite, as he is certain 
to find, that three, four and ſeven, are leſs than fifteen, if he 
will conſider and compute thoſe Numbers; nor can he be 
ſurer in a clear Morning that the Sun is riſen, if he will but 
open his Eyes, and turn them that Way. But yet theſe 


Truths being never ſo certain, never fo clear, he may be ig- 


norant of either, or all of them, who will never take the 


Pains to employ his Faculties as he ſhould, to inform himſelf 


about them. 
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Of Judgment. 


6. 1. In Underſtanding Faculties be- G , c 
ing given to Man, not barely for ledge being 
| Speculation, but alſo for the Con- ſhort, ave 


want ſome- 


has the Certainty of true Knowledge, For 1 
that being very ſhort and ſcanty, as we have ſeen, he would 
be often utterly in the dark, and in moſt of the Actions of 


his Life, perfectly at a ſtand, had he nothing to guide him in 


the Abſence of clear and certain Knowledge, He that will 


not eat, till he has Demonſtration that it will nouriſh him; 
he that will not ſtir, till he infallibly knows the Buſineſs he 


goes about will ſucceed, will have little elſe to do, but fit ſtill 
and periſh. „ 8. 
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| F. 2. Therefore, as God has ſet ſome things 
What Uſe to in broad Day-light, as he has given us ſome 
be made of this certain Knowledge, though limited to a few 
twilight State. Things in Compariſon, probably, as a Taſte 
of what intellectual Creatures are capable of, 
to excite in us a Defire and Endeavour after a better State; 


to, in the greatcſt Part of our Concernment, he has afforded 
us only the Twilight, as I may ſo ſay, of Probability, ſuit- 


able, I preſume, to that State of Mediocrity and Probationer- 


ſhip, he has been pleaſed to place us in here; wherein, to 


check our Over-confidence and Preſumption we might, by 
every Day's Experience, be made ſenſible of our Short-fight- 


edneſs, and Liahleneſs to Error; the Senſe whereof might 


be a conſtant Admonition to us, to ſpend the Days of this 


our Pilgrimage with Induſtry and Care, in the Search, and 


following of that Way, which might lead us to a State ol 


greater Perfection. It being highly rational to think, even 
were Revelation ſilent in the Caſe, that as Men employ 
_ thoſe Talents God has given them here, they ſhall accord- 


ingly receive their Rewards at the Cloſe of the Dav, when 


their Sun ſhall ſet, and Night ſhall put an End to their La- 


F.-4.-- The Faculty which God has given 


| Judgment ſup- Man to ſupply the Want of clear and cer- 
plies the Want tain Knowledge, in Caſes where that cannot 
of Knowledge, be had, is Judgment: Whereby the Mind 


takes its Ideas to agree or diſagree ; or which 


is the ſame, any Propoſition to be true or falſe, without 


perceiving a demonſtrative Evidence in the Proofs. Ihe 
Mind ſometimes exerciſes this Judgment out of Neceſſity, 
where demonſtrative Proofs, and certain Knowledge are 


not to be had; and ſometimes out of Lazineſs, Unſkilful- 
neſs, or Haſte, even where demonſtrative and certain Proots 


are to be had. Men often ſtay not warily to examine the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Ideas, which they are 
defirous or concerned to know; but either incapable of 


juch Attention as is requiſite in a long Train of Gradations, 


or impatient of Delay, lightly caſt their Eyes on, or wholly 


tration, determine of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 


two Ideas, as it were by a View of them as they are at a 
Dittance, and take it to be the one or the other, as ſeems 
molt likely to them upon ſuch a looſe Survey. This Fa- 
culty of the Mind, when it is exerciſed immediately about 
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| ceives, and is undoubtedly ſatisfied of the A- 


. Secondly, Judgment, which is the putting Idea 
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Things, is called Judgment: when about Truths delivered in 
Words, is moſt commonly called Aſſent or Diſſent : which be- 


ing the moſt uſual way wherein the Mind has occaſion to em- 


ploy this Faculty, I ſhall, under theſe Terms, treat of it as 
leaſt liable in our Language to Equivocation. | 
$. 4. Thus the Mind has two Faculties con- _ FE 
rerſant about Truth and Falſhood. 2 XR 
Fall 5 | . 2 ny Fe/AmMmINpgp 
Firſl, Knowledge, whereby it certainly per Things to bel, 
reement or Diſagreement of any Ideas. CE”: 


together, or ſeparating them from one another 


o 


| in the Mind, when their certain Agreement or Diſagreement is 
not perceived, but preſumed to be ſo; which is, as the Word 
imports, taken to be ſo, before it certainly appears. And if it 


ſo unites or ſeparates them, as in reality Things are, it is 
rigbt Judgment. e a 


NE EEOC 


CHAP. XV. 
| Of Probability. 


YI. S Demonſtration is the ſhewing the Oe 
4 Agreement or Diſagreement of two Probability is 
{i Ideas, by the Intervention of one or the Appearance 


more Proofs, which have a conſtant, immu- of Agreement | 
table, and viſible Connection one with another; upon fallible 


0 Probability is nothing but the Appearance Proofs. 

I ſuch an Agreement or Diſagreement, by | 8 
he Intervention of Proofs, whoſe Connection is not con- 
ant and immutable, or at leaſt is not perceived to be ſo, 
ut is, or appears, for the moſt part to be ſo, and is enough 
o induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition to be true or falſe, 
aher than the contrary. For Example: In the Demonſtra- 
on of it, a Man perceives the certain immutable Connection 
cre is of Equality between the three Angles of a Triangle, 
id thoſe intermediate ones, which are made uſe of to ſhew 


Fcir Equality to two right ones; and ſo, by an intuitive 


nowledge of the Agreement or Diſagreement of the inter- 
ediate Ideas in each Step of the Progreſs, the whole Series 
continued with an Evidence, which clearly ſhews the A- 


Vor, II. F greement 


254. DProbabiliy. 
greement or Diſagreement of thoſe three Angles in Equality ts MW proof 
two right ones: And thus he has certain Knowledge that it is Gut C 
ſo. But another Man, who never took the Pains to obſerye ferenc 
the Demonſtration, hearing a Mathematician, a Man of ce. in all 
dit, affirm the three Angles of a Triangle, to be equal to tuo mediz 
right ones, aſſents to it, i. e. receives it for true. In which in Be 
Caſe, the Foundation of his Aſſent is the Probability of the thing 
Thing, the Proof being ſuch as for the moſt part carries Truth 
with it: 'The Man, on whoſe Teſtimony he receives it, not 
being wont to affirm any Thing contrary to, or beſides his 


Knowledge, eſpecially in Matters of this kind. So that that ” 
which cauſes his Aſſent to this Propoſition, that the three An. W Defec 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones, that which W where 
makes him take theſe Ideas to agree, without knowing them to Wl Propot 

do ſo, is the wonted Veracity of the Speaker in other Caſes, MW only | 
or his ſuppoſed Veracity in this. 5 true. 
V : $. 2. Our Knowledge, as has been ſhewn, Ml two fo 

i to ſupply being very narrow, and we not happy enough Firſ 
1 W to find certain Truth in every thing which 8 our 7 

| Knowledge. have Occaſion to conſider, moſt of the Propoſi- WM perienc 
e tions we think, reaſon, diſcourſe, nay, act upon, Secor 
are ſuch as we cannot have undoubted Knowledge of their WM vation 
Truth; yet ſome of them border ſo near upon Certainty, ¶ conſide 
that we make no Doubt at all about them, but aſſent to them ¶ of the 
as firmly, and act, according to that Aſſent, as reſolutely WM: Tefti 
if they were infallibly demonſtrated, and that our Knowledge Parts at 
of them was perfect and certain. But there being Degrees monies. 

herein, from the very Neighbourhood of Certainty and De- f. 5. 

monſtration, quite down to Improbability; and Unlikelinels,WM dence \ 
even to the Confines of Impoſſibility; and alſo Degrees o Handinę 
A ent from full Aſſurance and Confidence, quite down to () Hind, | 
jefture, Doubt, and Diſiruſt ; I ſhall come now (having, as Meme 
think, found out the Bounds of human Knowledge and Ce bow the 

tainty) in the next Place, to confider the ſeveral Degrees aui any Pro 
| Grounds of Probability, and Aſſent or Faitb. 19 om it, 
SS. 3. Probability is Lilkelineſs to be true ect © 
Being that the very Notation of the Word ſignifying ſuciAſent, 
ewhichmakesus à Propoſition, for which there be Argument round. 
preſume Things or Proofs, to make it pats, or be. received folfſmple : 

5 be true be- true. The Entertainment the Mind gives th If I. 
Fore we know Sort of Propoſitions, is called Belief, Aſſent, iy, it i 
them ta be ſo. Opinion, which is the admitting or receiving” Lug 

any Propoſition for true, upon Arguments, Wirdened 


Prool 


Probability. 2 
proofs that are found to perſuade us to receive it as true, with- 


cut certain Knowledge that it is ſo. And herein lies the Dif- 
{erence between Probability and Certainty, Faith and Knowledge, that 


. in all the Parts of Knowledge, there is Intuition; each im- 
o W mediate Idea, each Step has its viſible and certain Connection; 
ch in Belief not ſo. That which makes me believe, is Ge. 
he thing extraneous to the thing I believe; ſomething not evi- bi 


th MW dently joined on both Sides to, and fo not manifeſtly ſhewing 
not the Agreement or Diſagreement of thoſe Ideas that are under 
his Conſideration. i 1 

hat WW 6. 4. Probability then, being to ſupply the ©, . 
\n. W Dctet of our Knowledge, and to 1 us bg oor ro | - ll 
ich W where that fails, is always converfant about 2, 0 a 4.4 il 
1 to Propoſitions whereof we have no Certainty, but fornity ef? of "If [ 
les, only fome Inducements to receive them for yr oavn Ex- | 1 
true. The Grounds of it are, in ſhort, theſe perience, or the i 
{wo following. | Teflimoryof & 1 | 


wn, . 
ugh Firſl, The Conformity of any Thing with others Expe- 
1 we WW our own Knowledge, Obſervation, and Ex- Yience. 
poſi- WM perience. | OO BY . : 
pon, Secondly, The Teſtimony of others, vouching their Obſer= | 
their WM vation and Experience. In the "Teſtimony of others, is to be _ 
zinty, Wi conſidered, 1. The Number. 2. The Integrity. 3. The Skill | 
them of the Witneſſes. 4. The Deſign of the Author, where it is 1 
ly MW: Teftimony out of a Book cited. 5. The Conſiſtency of the 9 
ledge Parts and Circumſtances of the Relation. 6. Contrary Tefti- "i 
eprees | monies. gre „ 1 
d De- . 5. Probability wanting that intuitive Evi- 9 
lineßz i dence which infallibly determines the Under- In this, all ati 
es of landing, and produces certain Knowledge, the the Agreements bl 
o Mind, if it would proceed rationally, ought to pro ene, Nh 
3, as Haine all the Grounds of Probability, and fee ought to be ex- 4 
| Ce. bow they make more or leſs, for or againſt amined, before bi | 
ces any Propoſition, before it aſſents to, or diſſents Nane 9 Wi, 
Wien it, and upon a due balancing the whole, * i 
e trueW'gjet or receive it, with a more or leſs frm Fl. 
ng ſucW4ſent, proportionably to the Preponderancy of the greater i 
umentWorounds of Probability on one Side or the other. For Ex- l 
ved loffftmple: ES )%ͤö; 
ves tha If I myſelf ſee a Man walk on the Ice, it is paſt Probabi- ES 
ſſent, 0, it is Knowledge: But if another tells me he ſaw a Man 1 
>ceiving" England, in the Midſt of a ſharp Winter, walk upon Water 


lardened with Cold; this has ſo great Conformity with what 


ents, © 
Proc 
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is uſually obſerved to happen, that T am diſpoſed, by the Na. 
ture of the Thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome manifeſt 
Suſpicion attend the Relation of that Matter of Fact. But if 
the ſame Thing be told to one born between the Tropicks, 
who never ſaw nor heard of any ſuch Thing before, there the 
whole Probability relies on Teftimony : And as the Relators 
are more in Number, and of more Credit, and have no In- 
"tereſt to ſpeak contrary to the Truth; fo that Matter of Fad 
is like to find more or leſs Belief. Though to a Man, whose 
Experience has been always quite contrary, and has never hear 
of any Thing like it, the moſt untainted Credit of a Witneſs 
will ſcarce be able to find Belief, As it happened to a Dutch 
Ambaſſador, who entertaining the King of Siam with the Par- 
ticularities of Holland, which he was inquiſitive after, amongſt 
other Things told him, that the Water in his Country would 
ſometimes, in cold Weather, be fo hard that Men walked upon 
it, and that it would bear an Elephant, if he were there. To 
which the King replied, Hitherto I have believed the ſirange Things 
you have told me, becauſe I Iook upon you as a ſober fair Man; But 
now I am ſure you ye. . FS 
1 VS. 6, Upon theſe Grounds depends the Pr 
They being ca- ability of any Propoſition : and as the Confor 


| fable of great mity of our Knowledge, as the Certainty off 


Variety. _ Obſervations, as the Frequency and Conſtancy 
3 of Experience, and the Number and Credibility 
of Teſtimonies, do more or leſs agree or diſagree with it, { 
is any Propoſition, in itſelf, more or leſs probable. Theres 
another, I confeſs, which, though by itſelf it be no true Ground 
of Probability, yet is often made uſe of for one, by which 
Men, moſt commonly regulate their Aſſent, and upon which 


they pin their Faith more than any Thing elſe, and that 


"the Opinion of others: though there cannot be a more dangerous 


T bing to rely on, nor more likely to miſlead one, ſince there 


is much more Falſhood and Error among Men, than Tru 
and Knowledge. And if the Opinions and Perſuaſions 0 
others, whom we know and think well of, be a Ground of Al 
| ſent, Men have Reaſon to be Heathens in Japan, Mahometar 
in Turkey, Papiſts in Spain, Proteſtants in England, and Lutheran 
in Sweden, But of this wrong Ground of Aſſent, I ſhall have 
Occaſion to ſpeak more at large in another Place. 
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- CHAP. XVI. 
tors . 
i be Degrees of Aſſent. 


. 4. I. UA E Grounds of Probability we have 
1 8 laid down in the foregoing Chapter; Our Aſent 
as they are the Foundations on ought to be re- 


Meaſure whereby its ſeveral Degrees are, or Grounds of 
dug WW ought to be regulated: Only we are to take No- Probability. 
tice, that whatever Grounds of Probability 


* there may be, they yet operate no farther on the Mind, which 
TR ſearches after Truth, and endeavours to judge right, than they 
zu #ppear, at leaſt in the firſt Judgment or Search that the Mind 
| makes, I confeſs, in the Opinions Men have, and firmly 
P.M ſtick to, in the World, their Aſſent is not always from an 
"for dual View of the Reaſons, that at firſt prevailed with them 
ait being in many Caſes almoſt impoſſible, and in moſt very 
* hard, even for thoſe who have very admirable Memories, to 
bi retain all the Proofs, which, upon a due Examination, made 
it. (OF chem embrace that Side of the Queſtion. It ſuffices that they 
G f have once with Care and Fairnels ſifted the Matter as far as 
round they could; and that they have ſearched into all the Particu- 


lars that they could imagine, to give any Light to the Queſ- 


wo tion, and, with the beſt of their Skill, caſt up the Account 
tha upon the whole Evidence: And thus having once found on 
geron which Side the Probability appeared to them, after as full and 
2 there exact an Enquiry as they can make, they lay up the Con- 


Trut 


gr l their Memories, that this is the Opinion, that, by the Proofs 
0 they have once ſeen of it, deſerves ſuch a Degree of their A/- 
heran Vent as ID RE 888 
ll have d. 2. This is all that the greateſt Part of 93, cannot 


Men are capable of doing, in regulating their 4J4ays be 
Opinions and Judgments, unleſs a Man will 4 y in 
exact of them, either to retain diſtinctly in Ve and 
their Memories all the Proofs concerning any h. w- muſt 
probable Truth, and that too in the ſamę Or- ©9ntent our- 


5 which our Aſſent is built, ſo are they alſo the gulated by the 


4 { 
'T 
Fs 
f 
5 


cluſion in their Memories, as a Truth they have diſcovered; 
and for the future they remain ſatisfied with the Teſtimony of 


der 
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fetve: with the der and regular Deduction of Conſequences, in 


Remembrance which they have formerly placed or feen them; 
that we once which ſometimes is enough to fill a large Vo- 
ſaw Ground | 


lume upon one ſingle Queſtion : Or elle they 
for ſuch a De- muſt require a Man, for every Opinion that lie 
gree of Aſent. embraces, every Day to examine the Proof: 
both which are impoſſible. It is unavoidahle 
therefore, that the Memory be relied on in the Caſe, and that 
Men be perſuaded of feveral Opinions, whereof the Provfs ar, 
not actually in their Thoug bis; nay, which perhaps they are not 
able actually to recall. Without this, the greateſt Part of Men 


muſt be either very Scepticks, or change eyery Moment, and | 


yield themſelves up to whoever, having lately ſtudied the 
— Queſtion, offers them Arguments, which, for want of Memory, 
they are not able preſently to anſwer. . 
. 3. I cannot but own, that Mens ſticking to 
The ill Conſe- their paſt Judgment, and adhering firmly to Con- 
quences of this, cluſions formerly made, is often the Cauſe of 


4 our former great Obſtinacy in Error and Miſtake. But the 
Judgment avere Pault is not that they rely on their Memories for 
8 Ty what they have before well judged, but becauſe 
e they judged before they had well examined. 
May we not find a great Number (not to ſay the 
greateſt Part) of Men, that think they have formed right Juds- 
ments of ſeveral Matters, and that for no other Reaſon but be- 
cauſe they never thought otherwiſe? Who imagine themſelves 
to have judged right, only becauſe they never queſtioned, re- 
ver examined, their own Opinions? Which is indeed to think 
they judged right, becauſe they never judged at all: And yet 
theſe of all Men hold their Opinions with the greateſt Stiffneſs; 
thoſe being generally the moſt fierce and firm in their Tenets, 
who have leaſt examined them. What we once know, we are 


certain is ſo; and we may be ſecure, that there are no latent 


Proofs undiſcovered, which may overturn our Knowledge, or 
bring it in Doubt. But in Matters of Probability, it is not in 
every Caſe we can be ſure that we have all the Particulars before 

us, that any Way concern the Queſtion ; and that there is no 
Evidence behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the Pro- 
bability on the other Side, and outweigh all that at preſent 
ſeems to preponderate with us. Who almoſt is there that hath 


the 
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the Leiſure, Patience, and Means to collect together all the 
Proofs concerning moſt of the Opinions he has, ſo as ſafely to 
conclude, that he hath a clear and full View, and that there 
is no more to be alleged for his better Information? And yet 
we are forced to determine ourſelves on the one Side or other. 


The Conduct of our Lives, and the Management of our great 


Concerns, will not bear Delay ; for thoſe depend, for the moſt 
part, on the Determination of our Judgment in Points wherein 
we are not capable of certain and demonſtrative Knowledge, 


and wherein it is neceſſary for us to embrace the one Side or 


the other. KD | 
$. 4. Since therefore it is unavoidable to the hy 
greateſt Part of Men, if not all, to have ſeve- The right Uſe 


ral Opinions, without certain and indubitable of it, is mutual 


Proofs of their Truths; and it carries too great Charity and. 
an Imputation of Ignorance, Lightneſs, or Folly, Forbearance. 
for Men to quit and renounce their former Tenets 
preſently upon the Offer of an Argument which they cannot 
immediately anſwer, and ſhew the Inſufficiency of: it would 


methinks become all Men to maintain Peace, and the common 
Offices of Humanity and Friendſhip, in the Diverſity of Opi- 


nions, ſince we cannot reaſonably expect, that any one ſhould 


readily and obſequiouſly quit his own Opinion, and embrace 


ours, with a blind Reſignation to an Authority which the Un- 


derſtanding of Man acknowledges not. For however it may 
often miſtake, it can own no other Guide but Reaſon, nor 
blindly ſubmit to the Will and Dictates of another. If he you 
would bring over to your Sentiments, be one that examines be- 


fore he aſſents, you muſt give him Leave at his Leiſure to go 
over the Account again, and recalling what is out of his Mind, 
examine all the Particulars, to ſee on which Side the Advantage 
lies; and if he will not think our Arguments of Weight enough 
to engage him anew in ſo much Pains, it is but what we do 


often ourſelves in the like Caſe ; and we ſhould take it amiſs, if 


others ſhould preſcribe to us what Points we ſhould ſtudy : 
And if he be one who takes his Opinions upon "Truſt, how 
can we imagine that he ſhould renounce thoſe Tenets, which 
Time and Cuſtom have ſo ſettled in his Mind, that he thinks 


them Self-evident, and of an unqueſtionable Certainty ; or 


which he takes to be Impreſſions he has received from G O D 
himſelf, or from Men ſent by him? How can we expect, I 
ſay, that Opinions thus ſettled, ſhould be given up to the 

| | Se og Argumeats 


| 
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Arguments or Authority of a Stranger or Adverſary, eſpecially 
if there be any Suſpicion of Intereſt or Deſign, as there neve 
fails to be where Men find themſelves ill treated ? We ſhould 
do well to commiſerate our mutual Ignorance, and endeavour to 
remove it in all the gentle and fair Ways of Information, and 
not inſtantly treat others ill, as obſtinate and perverſe, becauſe 
they will not renounce their own, and receive our Opinions, or 
at leaſt thoſe we would force upon them, when it is more than 
prcbable that we are no leſs obſtinate in not embracing ſome of 
theirs. For where is the Man that has unconteſtible Evidence 
of the Truth of all that he holds, or of the Falſhood of all 
he condemns ; or can ſay, that he has examined, to the Bottom, 
all his own, or other Men's Opinions? The Neceſſity of 
| believing, without Knowledge, nay often upon very flight 
Grounds, in this fleeting State of Action and Blindneſs we are 
in, ſhould make us more buſy and careful to inform ourſelves, 
than conſtrain others; at leaſt thoſe who have not thoroughly 
examined to the Bottom all their own Tenets, muſt confeſs they 
are unfit to preſcribe to others, and are unreaſonable in impoſ- 
ing that as Truth on other Men's Belief, which they themſelves 
have not ſearched into, nor weighed the Arguments of Proba- 
bility on which they ſhould receive or reject it. Thoſe who 
have fairly and truly examined, and are thereby got paſt Doubt 
in all the Doctrines they profeſs, and govern themſelves by, 
would have a juſter Pretence to require others to follow them: 
But theſe are ſo few in Number, and find fo little Reaſon to be 
magiſterial in their Opinions, that nothing inſolent and impe- 
rious is to be expected from them: And there is Reaſon to think, 
that if Men were better inſtructed themſelves, they would be 
leſs impoſing on others. F . 
| 5. 5. But to return to the Grounds of Al- 
Probability is ſent, and the ſeveral Degrees of it, we are to 
either of Mat- take Notice, that the Propoſitions we receive 
ter of Fact, or upon Inducements of Probability, are of tw! 
Speculation. Sorts, either concerning ſome particular Exiſt- 
5 eence, or, as it is uſually termed, Matter oi 
Fact, which falling under Obſervation, is capable of Human 
Teſtimony ; or elſe concerning Things, which being beyond 
the Diſcovery of our Senſes, are not capable of any ſuch Tel- 
timony. 55 | | 8 


tie 
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$. 6. Concerning the irſt of theſe, viz. par- 
ticular Matter of Fatt. : T be concurrent 
Firſt, Where any particular Thing, conſo- Fxperience of 
nant to the conſtant Obſervation of ourſelves al! other. Men 
and others in the like Caſe, comes atteſted by v E,, pro- 


the concurrent Reports of all that mention it, duces Aſurance 


we receive it as eaſily, and build as firmly upon 4fproucving to 
it, as if it were certain Knowledge; and we Ruocoledge. 
reaſon and ac thereupon with as little Doubt, 

as if it were perfect Demonſtration, Thus, if all Erelifh 
Men, who have Occaſion to mention it, ſhould affirm that 


it froze in England the laſt Winter, or that there were Swal- 
lows ſeen there in the Summer, I think a Man could almoſt 
as little doubt of it, as that ſeven and four are eleven. The 


firlt therefore, and higheſt Degree of Probability, is, when the 


general Conſent of all Men, in all Ages, as far as it can be 
| known, concurs with a Man's conitant and never-failing Ex- 
perience in like Caſes, to confirm the Truth of any particular 


Matter of Fact atteſted by fair Witneſſes ; ſuch are all the 


ſtated Conſtitutions and Properties of Bodies, and the regu- 
lar Proceedings of Cauſes and Effects in the ordinary Courſe 
of Nature. This we call an Argument from the Nature of 
Things themſelves: For what our own and other Men's 
_ conſtant Obſervation has found always to be after the ſame 
Manner, that we with Reaſon conclude to be the Effects of 


ſteady and regular Cauſes, though they come not within the 
Reach of our Knowledge. Thus, that Fire warmed a Man, 


made Lead fluid, and changed the Colour or Conſiſtency in 
Wood or Charcoal; that Iron ſunk in Water and ſwam in 

Quickſilver: Thefe, and the like Propoſitions about particular 
Facts, being agreeable to our conſtant Experience, as often 


as we have to do with theſe Matters, and being generally 


ſpoke of, (when mentioned by others) as Things found 
conſtantly to be ſo, and therefore not ſo much as controverted 
by any Body, we are put paſt Doubt, that a Relation affirm- 
ing any ſuch Thing to have been true, or any Predication that it 
will happen again in the ſame Manner, is very true. Theſe 
Probabilities riſe ſo near to Certainty, that they govern our 
Thoughts as abſolutely, and influence all our Actions as 
fully, as the moſt evident Demonſtration ; and in what con- 
cerns us, we make little or no Difference between them 


and certain Knowledge, Our Belief thus grounded, riſes to 
Aſſurance. e 


$. 7. 
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F. 7. Secondly, The next degree of Probability 
Ungqueſtionable 1s, when I find by my own Experience, and the 
Teſtimony and Agreement of all others that mention it, a Thing 
Experience for to be for the moſt part ſo: and that the particular 
the moſt Part Inſtance of it is atteſted by many and undoubted 
produce Conſi- Witneſſes, v. g. Hiſtory giving us ſuch an Ac- 
een count of Men in all Ages, and my own Expe- 
rience, as far as I had an Opportunity to ob- 
ferve, confirming it, that moſt Men prefer their private Ad- 
vantage to the publick : If all Hiſtorians that write of Tiberius, 
{ay that Tiberius did fo, it is extremely probable. And in this 
Caſe, our Aſſent has a ſufficient Foundation to raiſe itſelf to a 
Degree which we may call Confidence. # 


$. 8. Thirdly, In Things that happen indiffe- 


FairTeflimony, Tently, as that a Bird ſhould fly this or that Way, 
and the Nature that it ſhould thunder on a Man's Right or 
of theThing in- Left-hand, &c. when any particular Matter of 
different, pro- Fact is vouched by the concurrent Teſtimony of 
duces alſo con- unſuſpected Witneſſes, there our Aſſent is alſo 

fident Belief. unavoidable. Thus, that there is ſuch a City in 
5 Italy as Rome; that about 1700 Vears ago, there 


lived in it a Man called Julius Cæſar; that he was a General, 
and that he won a Battle againſt another called Pompey : This, 
though in the Nature of the Thing there be nothing for nor 
againſt it, yet being related by Hiſtorians of Credit, and contra- 


dicted by no one Writer, a Man cannot avoid believing it, and 


can as little doubt of it as he does of the rigs Fox Actions of 


his own Acquaintance, whereof he himſelf is a Witnels 
$. 9. Thus far the Matter goes eaſy enough. 


Experience Probability upon ſuch Grounds carries fo much 
and Teflime- Evidence with it, that it naturally determines 


nies claſhing, the Judgment, and leaves us as little Liberty 
infinitely vary to believe or diſbelieve, as a Demonſtration 


the Degree of does, whether we will know or be ignorant. 
Probavility, The Difficulty is, when Teſtimonies contra- 


dit common Experience, and the Reports of 


Hiſtory and Witneſſes claſh with the ordinary Courſe of Na- 


ture, or with one another; there it is, where Diligence, At- 
tention and ExaCtneſs is required to form a right Judgment, 


and to proportion the Aſſent to the different Evidence and 


Probability of the Thing, which riſes and falls according as 
thoſe two Foundations of Credibility, viz. Common Obſer- 
ns vation 


@ 


which, I think it may not be amiſs to take No- Te 
tice of a Rule obſerved in the Law of England, the farther re- 
which is, that though the atteſted Copy of a moved, the leſs 
| Record be good Proof, yet the Copy of a Copy 
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vation in like Caſes, and particular Teſtimonies in that parti- 
cular Inſtance, favour or contradi& it. Thele are able to 


ſo great Variety of contrary Obſervations, Circumſtances, Re- 


ports, different Qualifications, Tempers, Deſigns, Overſights, 
Fc. of the Reporters, that it is impoſſible to reduce to pre- 


ciſe Rules the various Degrees wherein Men give their Al- 


ſent, This only may be ſaid in general, that as the Argu- 
ments and Proots, pro and con, upon due Examination, nicely 


weighing every particular Circumſtance, ſhall to any one 


appear, upon the whole Matter, in a greater or leſs Degree 


to preponderate on either Side, ſo they are fitted to pro- 
duce in the Mind ſuch different Entertainment, as we call 


Belief, Conjecture, Gueſs, Doubt, Wavering, Diſtruſi, Diſbe- 


lief, &c. 


8 10. This is what concenrs A ſent in Matters 
wherein Teſtimony is made uſe of; concerning Traditional 


Teſtimonies, 


their Proof. 
never ſo well atteſted, and by never ſo credible  _ 


Witneſſes, will not be admitted as a Proof in Judicature. This 
is fo generally approved as reaſonable, and ſuited to the Wiſ— 
dom and Caution to be uſed in our Enquiry after material 


Truths, that I never yet heard of any one that blamed it. 
This Practice, if it be allowable in the Deciſions of Right and 


Wrong, carries this Obſervation along with it, viz. That 


any Teſtimony, the farther off it is from the original Truth, 


the leſs Force and Proof it has. The Being and Exiſtence of 
the Thing itſelf, is what I call the original Truth. A credi- 


ble Man vouching his Knowledge of it, is a good Proof: But 
if another equally credible do witneſs it from his Report, the 
Teſtimony is weaker z and a third that atteſts the FHear-ſay of 


an Hear-ſay, is yet leſs conſiderable, So that in traditional 
Truths, each Remove weakens the Force of the Proof; and the 
more Hands the Tradition has ſucceſſively paſſed through, the 
| leſs Strength and Evidence does it receive from them. This 
I thought neceſſary to be taken Notice of, becauſe I find 
amongſt ſome Men the quite contrary commonly practiſed, 
who look on Opinions to gain Force by growing older; and 


what a Thouſand Years ſince would not, to a rational Man, 


cotemporary with the firſt Voucher, have appeared at all 


probable, is now urged as certain beyond all Queſtion, only 


becauſe 
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becauſe ſeveral have ſince, from him, ſaid it one after another. 
Upon this Ground, Propoſitions evidently falſe, or doubtful 
enough 1n their firſt Beginning, come by an inverted Rule of 
Probability to paſs for authentick Truths; and thoſe which 
tound or deſerved litile Credit from the Mouths of their firſt 
Authors, are thought to grow venerable by Age, and are urged 
as undeniable, 
$.-11. 1 would not be thought here to leſſen 
Yet Hiſlery is the Credit and Uſe of Hiſtory : It is all the 
of great Uſe. Light we have in many Caſes ; and we receive 
| from it a great Part of the uſeful 'Truths we 


have, with a convincing Evidence. I think nothing more valu- 
able than the Records of Antiquity: I wiſh we had more of 
them, and more uncorrupted, But this Truth itſelf forces me to 
fay, That no Probability can ariſe higher than its firſt Original, 
What has no other Evidence than the ſingle Teſtimony of one 
only Witnefs, muſt ſtand or fall by his only Teſtimony whe- 
ther good, bad or indifferent ; and though cited afterwards by 
Hundreds of others, one after another, is ſo far from receiving 
any Strength thereby, that it is only the weaker. Paſſion, 
Intereſt, Inzdvertency, Miſtake of his Meaning, and a Thou- 
ſand odd Reaſons or C apricio's Men's Minds are acted by, (im- 
poſſible to be diſcovered) may make one Man quote another 
Man's Words or Meaning wrong. He that has but ever ſo lit- 
tle examined the Citations of Writers cannot doubt how little 
Credit the Quotations deſerve where the Originals are wanting; 
and conſequently how much leſs, Quotations of Quotations 
can be relied on. This is certain, that what in one Age was 


affirmed upon light Grounds, can never aiter come to be more 


valid in future Ages, by being often repeated. But the farther 
Fill it is from the Original, the leſs valid it is, and has always 
leſs Force in the Mouth or Writing of -him that laſt made uſe of 
it, than! in his from whom he received it. 


$. 12. The Probabilities avs 1 0 


85 Things mentioned, are only ſuch as concern Matter of 
which Senſe Fact, and ſuch Things as are capable of Ob- 
cannot diſco- (efvarion and Teſtimony, There remains that 


der, Analogy is other Sort, concerning which Men etertain 
the great Rule Opinions with Variety of Aſſent, though the 


of f r obabili!y. Ihings be ſuch, that falling not under tbe 
Reach of our fenſors they are not capable of 


7 Pimany: Such are, 1. 'The Exiſtence, Nature, and Opera- 
tions 
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mions of finite immaterial Beings, without us; as Spirits, 


Angels, Devils, &c. or the Exiſtence of material Beings, 


which either for their Smallneſs in themſelves, or Remote- - 


neſs from us, our Senſes cannot take notice of ; as whether 


there be any Plants, Animals, and intelligent Inhabitants in 
the Planets, and other Manſions of the vait Univerſe. 2. Con- 
cerning the Manner of Operation in moſt Parts of the Works 
of Nature; wherein, though we ſee the ſenſible Effects, yet 


their Cauſes are unknown, and we perceive not the Ways 
and Manner how they are produced. We ſee Animals are 


enerated, nouriſhed, and move: The Loadſtone draws Iron; 
and the Parts of a Candle ſucceſſively melting, turn into 


Flame, and give us both Light and Heat. Theſe and the 


like Effects we ſee and know; but the Cauſes that operate, 


and the Manner they are produced in, we can only gueſs, 
and probably conjecture. For theſe, and the like, coming 


not within the Scrutiny of human Senſes, cannot be examined 
by them, or be atteſted by any body, and therefore can ap- 


pear more or leſs probable, only as they more or lets agree 
to 'Truths that are eſtabliſhed in our Minds, and as they 


hold Proportion to other Parts of our Knowledge and Obſer- 
vation. Analogy in theſe Matters, is the only Help we have, 


and it is from that alone we draw all our Grounds of Proba- 


bility. Thus obſerving that the bare rubbing of two Bodies 
violently one upon another, produces Heat, and very often 
Fire itſelf, we have Reaſon to think, that what we call Heat 

and Fire, conſiſts in a violent Agitation of the imperceptible 
minute Parts of the burning Matter : Obſerving likewiſe, that 
the different Refractions of pellucid Bodies produce in our 
Eyes the different Appearances of ſeveral Colours; and alſo 


that the different ranging and laying the ſuperficial Parts of 
ſeveral Bodies, as of Velvet, watered Silk, Sc. does the like, 
we think it probable that the Colour and Shining of Bodies, is 


in them nothing but the different Arrangement and Refraction 


of their minute and inſenſible Parts, Thus finding in all 


Parts of the Creation, that fall under human Obſervation, 


that there is a gradual Connection of one with another 
without any great or diſcernible Gaps between, in all that 
great Variety of Things we ſee in the Word, which are fo 
cloſely linked together, that, in the ſeveral Ranks of Beings, 


it is not eaſy to diſcover the Bounds betwixt them, we have 


Reaſon to be perſuaded, that by ſuch gentle Steps "Things 


_ aſcend upwards in Degrees of Perfection. It is a hard Mat- 


ter 
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ter to ſay where Senſible and Rational begin, and where In- 
ſenfible and Irrational end: And who is there quick-ſighted 
enough to determine preciſely, which is the loweſt Species of 
living Things, and which the firſt of thoſe which have no Life? 
Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and augment, as the 
Quantity does in a regular Cone, where, though there be a ma- 
nifeſt Odds betwixt the Bigneſs of the Diameter at a remote 
Diftance, yet the Difference between the upper and under, 
where they touch one another, is hardly diſcernible. The Dif- 
fcrence is exceeding great between ſome Men, and ſome Ani— 
mals ; but if we will compare the Underſtanding and Abilities 
of ſome Men, and ſome Brutes, we ſhall find fo little Diffe- 
rence, that it will be hard to ſay, that that of the Man is either 
clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and gentle 
Deſcents downwards in thoſe Parts of the Creation that are be- 
ncath Men, the Rule of Analogy may make it probable, that it 
is lo alſo in Things above us and our Obſervaticn ; and that 
there are ſeveral Ranks of intelligent Beings, excelling us in 
ſeveral} Degrees of Perfection, aſcending upwards towards the 
infinite Perfection of the Creator, by gentle Steps and Diffe- 
rences, that are every one at no great Diſtance from the next 


to it. This Sort of Probability, which is the beſt Conduct of 
rational Experiments, and the Riſe of Hypotheſes, has alſo its 
Uſe and Influence; and a wary Reaſoning from Analogy, leads 


us often into the Diſcovery of Truths, and uſeful Productions, 
which would otherwile lie concealed. — 5 
§. 13. Though the common Experience, and 


One Caſe the ordinary Courſe of Things, have juſtly a 


where eontra- mighty Influence on the Minds of Mien, to make 
ry Experience them give or refuſe Credit to any Thing pro- 
| teſſens not the poſed to their Belief; yet there is one Caſe 

Teftimony. wherein the Strangeneſs of the Fact leſſens not 
the Aſſent to a fair Teſtimony given of it. For 


where ſuch ſupernatural Events are ſuitable to Ends aimed at 


by him, who has the Power to change the Courſe of Nature; 
there, under ſuch Circumſtances, they may be the fitter to pro- 
cure Belief, by how much the more they are beyond, or con- 
trary to ordinary Obſervation. This is the proper Caſe of 


ſelves, but give it alſo to other 'Iruths, which needs ſuch Con- 
Frmation. | | 


$. 14 


Miracies, which, well atteſted, do not only find Credit them- 


RY 


. 15 


oned, there is one Sort of Propoſitions that chal- 


or diſagree with common Experience, and the 
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$. 14. Beſides thoſe we have hitherto menti- 

f The bare Teſti- 
lenge the higheſt Degree of our Aſſent upon bare 25 if rn 
Teſtimony, whether the Thing propoſed, agree lation, is the 

| higheſt Cer- 
ordinary Courſe of Things, or no. The Rea- fainh. 


ſon whereof is, becauſe the Teſtimony is of ſuch 
an one as cannot deceiye, nor be deceived, and that is of God 


himſelf, This carries with it Aſſurance beyond Doubt, Evi- 


dence beyond Exception. This is called by a peculiar Name, 


Revelation, and our Aſſent to it, Faith : Which as abſolutely 


determines our Minds, and as perfectly excludes all wavering, 
as our Knowledge itſelf ; and we may as well doubt of our own 


Being, as we can, whether any Revelation from God be true. 
So that Faith is a ſettled and ſure Principle of Aſſent and Aſſu- 
rance, and leaves no manner of room for Doubt or Heſitation. 
Only we muſt be ſure, that it be a divine Revelation, and that 


we underſtand it right; elſe we ſhall expoſe ourſelves to all the 
Extravagancy of Enthuſiaſm, and all the Error of wrong Prin- 
ciples, if we have Faith and Aſſurance in what is not divine 


Revelation. And therefore in thoſe Caſes our Aſſent can be 


rationally no higher, than the Evidence of its being a Revela- 


tion, and that this is the Meaning of the Expreſſions it is deliver- 


ed in. If the Evidence of its being a Revelation, or that this is 
its true Senſe, be only on probable Proofs, our Aſſent can reach 
no higher than an Aſſurance or Diffidence, ariſing from the 
more or leſs apparent Probability of the Proofs. But of Faith, 
and the Precedency it ought to have before other Arguments of 
Perſuaſion, I ſhall ſpeak more hereafter, where I treat of it, as 


it is ordinarily placed, in Contradiſtinction to Reaſon ; though, 
in Truth, it be nothing elſe but an Aſſent founded on the 
higheſt Reaſon. 2 N 
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"if „ HE Word Reaſon, in the Engl: 1 
bl Furies d.. Language, has different Significati- For 
UW nifications of ons': Sometimes it is taken for true ved 
44 the Word and clear Principles ; ſometimes tor clear and fair £ 
bi | Reaſon. DeduQiions from thoſe Principles, and ſometimes | wiſe 
A for che Cauſe, and particularly the final Cauſe. pe 
But the Conſideration I ſhall have of it here, is in a Significa- No: 
5 tion different from all theſe; and that is, as it ſtands for a Fa- * 
1 culty in Man, that Faculty whereby Man is ſuppoſed to be di. | not | 
Ul tinguiſhed from Beaſts, and wherein it is evident he much ſurpaſ- 4 
A} ies them. = 3: 5 == LY | Men' 
4 F. 2. If general Knowledge, as has been ſeque 
 Wherein ſhewn, conſiſts in a Perception of the Agree- 2 Mi 
| Reaſoning con- ment or Diſagreement of our own Ideas, and | | Dir&e 

0: the Knowledge of the Exiſtence of all Things EG 

5 without us, (except only of a God, whoſe Ex- WW four | 

iſtence every Men may certainly know and demonſtrate to him- cover 

ſelf from his own Exiſtence) be had only by our Senſes; What lhe 

Room then is there for the Exerciſe of any other Faculty, but Fane 

outward Senſe, and inward Perception? What need is "ng 

there of Reaſon? Very much; both for the Enlargement ing th 

of our Knowledge, and regulating our Aſſent: for it hath lane 

to do both in Knowledge and Opinion, and is neceſſary and hoon 

aſſiſting to all our other intellectual Faculties, and, indecd, the C. 

contains two of them, vis. Sagacity and Illation. By the one, anothe 

it finds out, and by the other, it ſo orders the intermediate dufor 

Ideas, as to diſcover what Connection there is in each Link of Clearly 

the Chain, whereby the Extremes are held together; and a the 

thereby, as it were, to draw into View the Truth fought Proofs 


for, which is that we call 1//ation or Inference, and conſiſts in 
nothing but the Perception of the Connection there Is between 
the Ideas, in each Step of the Deduction, whereby tie Mind 
comes to ſee either the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of 5 
any two Ideas, as in Demonſtration, in which it a * Vo! 
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Knowledge: or their probable Connection, on which it gives 
or withholds its Aſſent, as in Opinion. Senſe and Intuition 
reach but a very little Way. The greateſt Part of our Know- 
ledge depends. upon DeduQtions and intermediate Ideas: 
And in thoſe Caſes, where we are fain to ſubſtitute Aſſent 
inſtead of Knowledge, and take Propoſitions for true, with- 
out being certain they are ſo, we have need to find out, 
examine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability. In 


| both theſe Cafes the Faculty which finds out the Means, 
| and rightly applies them to diſcover Certainty. in the one, 


and Probability in the other, is that which we call Reaſon. 
For as Reaſon perceives the neceſſary and indubitable Con- 
nection of all the Ideas or Proofs one to another, in each Step 


of any Demonſtration that produces Knowledge: ſo it like» 
| wiſe perceives the probable Connection of all the Ideas or 


Proofs one to another, in every Step of a Diſcourſe to which 


it will think Aſſent due. This is the loweſt Degree of that 


which can be truly called Reaſon. For where the Mind does 


| not perceive this probable Connection; where it does not 


diſcern whether there be any ſuch Connection or no, there 


| Men's Opinions are not the Produ of Judgment, or the Con- 


ſequence of Reaſon, but the Effects of Chance and Hazard, of 


2 Mind floating at all adventures, without Choice and without 
| DireQtion. e „ 


5. 3. So that we may in Reaſon conſider theſe 


| four Degrees; the firſt and higheſt, is the diſ- % four parts. 


covering and finding out of Proofs ; the ſecond, 


the regular and methodical Diſpoſition of them, and laying 


them in a clear and fit Order, to make their Connection and 


| Force be plainly and eaſily perceived; the third is the perceiv- 


ing their Connection; and the fourth, a making a right Con- 


| cluſion. Theſe ſeveral Degrees may be obſerved in any ma- 
thematical Demonſtration : It being one Thing to perceive 


the Connection of each Part, as the Demonſtration is made by 
Proofs by which it is made. 


another; another to perceive the Dependance of the Con- 
cluſion on all the Parts; a third to make out a Demonſtration 
clearly and nearly one's ſelf; and ſomething different from 
all theſe, to have firſt found out thoſe intermediate Ideas or 


114 . 4. There is one Thing more, which ! if. 0 
| Ollogi/m *. ſhall deſire to be conſidered concerning Reaſon; en 
N of. and that is, whether Fyllogiſm, as is n MM thoſe 

| . it, and 


f N thought, be the proper Inſtrument o Fx 
5 the ulekalelt Way of exerciſing this Faculty. in 40 
The Cauſes I have to doubt are theſe: Te I 118 

Firſt, Becauſe Syllogiſm ſerves our Reaſon but in one only for th 


of the fore-mentioned Parts of it; and that is, to ſhew the | ledge 
Connection of the Proofs in any one Inſtance, and no more ; Man 
but in this it is of no great Uſe, ſince the Mind can perceive M ſince 
| ſuch Connection where it really is, as eaſily, nay perhaps bet- ] „Thou 
ter, without it. Me TS 1 


EEE f Bu 
If we will obſerve the Actings of our own Minds, ve barely 
ſhall find that we reaſon beſt and cleareſt, when we only ob- them 
ſerve the Connection of the Proof, without reducing our exam 
Thoughts to any Rule of Syllogiſm. And therefore we may three 
take Notice, that there are many Men that reaſon exceedingly hore 
clear and rightly, who know not; how to make a Syllogiſm. che C 
He that would look into many Parts of Aſia and America, will ia the 
find Men reaſon there, perhaps, as acutely as himſelf, who God! 
yet never heard of a Syllogiſm, nor can reduce any one Argu- WF given 
ment to thoſe Forms: And I believe ſcarce any one ever makes ni Me 
-Syllogiſms in Reaſoning within himſelf. Indeed Syllogiſm 7 rea 
made uſe of on Occaſion, to diſcover a Fallacy hid in rheto- W 4, C 
rical Flouriſh, or cunningly wrapped up in a ſmooth Period; them 
and tripping an Abſurdity of the Cover of Wit and good WF nor th 
* it in its naked Deformity. But the Weak- of che 


Language, D. | 
neſs or e of ſuch a looſe Diſcourſe, it ſhews, by the ar- Views 
tificial Form it is put into, only to thoſe who have thoroughly W of Juc 
ſtudied Mode and Figure, and have ſo examined the many WW vemio 
Mays that three Propoſitions may be put together, as to know WM m ay b 

which of them does certainly conclude right, and which not, WF thoſe v 
and upon what Grounds it is that they do ſo. All who have 
ſo far conſidered Syllogiſm, as to ſee the Reaſon why, in three 
Propoſitions laid together in one Form, the Concluſion will be 
certainly right, but in another, not certainly ſo; I grant are} 
Certain of the Concluſions they draw from the Premiles in 
"the allowed Modes and Figures. But they who have not {6 
far looked into thoſe Forms, are not ſure, by virtue of Syn 
logiſm, that the Concluſion certainly follows from the Pre- 
miſes; they only take it to be ſo by an implicit Faith in their 
Teachers, and a Confidence in thoſe Forms of Arguments 
tion; but this is {till but believing, not being certain. mou 
: 
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if, of all Mankind, thoſe who can make Syllogiſms, are ex- 
nemely few. in Compariſon of thoſe who cannot, and if of 


WM thoſe ſew who have been taught Logick, there is but a very 
wan Number who do any more than believe that Syllogiims, 
in the allowed Modes and Figures, do conclude right, without 


WM knowing certainly that they do ſo; if Syllogiſms muſt be taken 
por the only proper Inſtrument of Reaſon and Means of Know- 
e | 


M ledge,. it will follow that before Ariſtotle there was not one 
Man that did, or could know any Thing by Reaſon ; and that 


e IF fince the Invention of Syllogilms, there is not one of Ten 


» . 1 bouſand that doth, 


But God has not been fo ſparing to Men to make them 


e barely two-legged Creatures, and left it to Ariſtotle to make 
them rational, 7. e. thoſe few of them that he could get ſo to 
ur examine the grounds of Syllogiſms, as to ſee, that in above 
ay threeſcore Ways, that three Propoſitions may be laid together, 
ly WM there are but about fourteen wherein one may be ſure that 
" che Concluſion is right, and upon what Ground it is, that 
11 | 


in theſe few the Concluſion 1s certain, and in the other not. 


ho | God has been more bountiful to Mankind than ſo: He has 
zu- given them a Mind that can reaſon without being inſtructed 
n Methods of Syllogizing : The underſtanding is not taught 


WM to reaſon by theſe Rules: it has a native Faculty to perceive 
to- the Coherence or Incoherence of its Ideas, and can range 
od; them right, without any ſuch perplexing Repetitions. I ſay 
000 Wl not this any way to leſſen Ariſtotle, whom I look on as one 


of the greateſt Men amongſt the Ancients: whole large 


of Judgment, few have equalled: And who in this very 

vention, of Forms of Argumentation, wherein the Concluſion 
may be ſhewn to be rightly inferred, did great Service againſt 
thole who were not aſhamed to deny any 'Thing. And I 


Forms of Syllogiſm. But yet I think, without any Diminu- 
tion to him, I may truly ſay that they are not the only, nor 


Truth who are willing to find it, and deſire to make the beſt 


ſelves, but by the original Way of Knowledge, 7. e. by the 
viſible Agreement of Ideas. Tell a Country Gentlewoman, 
that the Wind is South-Weſt, and the Weather lowering, and 

Le eng: W234 Es 


Views, Acuteneſs, and Penetration of Thought, and 1 | 


readily own, that all right Reaſoning may be reduced to his 


the beſt Way of Reaſoning, for the leading of thoſe into 


Uſe they may of their Reaſon, for the Attainment of Kno 
ledge. And he himſelf, it is plain, found out ſome Forms 
to be concluſive, and others not; not by the Forms them 


Reaſon. ! 
like to rain, and ſhe will eafily underſtand, it is not fafe for 
her to go abroad thin clad, in ſuch a Day, after a Fever: 


She clearly ſees the probable Connection of all theſe, viz. 
South-Weſt Wind, and Clouds, Rain, Wetting, taking Cold, 
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Relapſe and Danger of Death, without tying them together, 
in thoſe artificial and cumberſome Fetters of ſeveral Syllo- 
giſms, that clog and hinder the Mind, which proceeds from 
one Part to another quicker and clearer without them : And 
the Probability which ſhe eaſily perceives in Things thus in 
their native State would be quite loſt, if this Argument were 
managed learnedly, and propoſed in Mode and Figure. For 
it very often confounds the Connection: And, I think, every 
one will perceive in Mathematical Demonſtrations, that the 
Knowledge gained thereby, comes ſhorteſt and cleareſt with- 
out Syllogiſms. 3 5 3 

Inference is looked on as the great Act of the rational Fa- 
culty, and fo it is, when it is rightly made; but the Mind, 


- 


either very deſirous to enlarge its Knowledge, or very apt to | 


favour the Sentiments it has once imbibed, 1s very forward to 
make Inferences, and therefore often makes too much Haſte, 
before it perceives the Connection of the Ideas that muſt hold 

the Extremes together. 222% og MY 
To infer, is nothing but by virtue of one Propoſition laid 
down as true, to draw in another as true, 7. e. to fee or 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Connection of the two Ideas of the inferred 
Propoſition, v. g. Let this be the Propoſition laid down, 
Men ſhall be puniſhed in another World, and from thence be 
inferred this other, 7 hen Men can determine themſelves, The 
Queſtion now is to know, whether the Mind has made this 
Inference right, or no; if it has made it, by finding out the 
intermediate Ideas, and taking a View of the Connection of 
them, placed in a due Order, it has proceeded rationally, 
and made a right Inference. If it has done it without ſuch 
a2 View, it has not ſo much made an Inference that will 
hold, or an inference of right Reaſon, as ſhewn a Willingneſs 
to have it be, or be taken for ſuch. But in either Ca 
Syllogiſm that diſcovered thoſe Ideas, or ſhewed the Con- 
nection of them, for they muſt be both found out, and the 
Connection every where perceived, before they can rationally 
be made uſe of in Syllogiſm ; unleſs it can be ſaid, that any 
Idea, without conſidering what Connection it hath with the 
two other, whoſe Agreement ſhould be ſhewn by it, will do 
well enough in a Syllogiſm, and may be taken at a venture _ 
the 
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| the Medius Terminus, to prove any Concluſion. But this no- 
| body will ſay, becauſe it is by virtue of the perceived Agree- 


ment of the intermediate Idea with the Extremes, that the 


| Extremes are concluded to agree; and therefore each inter- 
| mediate Idea muſt be ſuch, as in the whole chain hath a 
| viſible Connection with thoſe two it is placed between, or elſe 
| thereby the Concluſion. cannot be inferred or drawn in; for 
| wherever any Link of the Chain is looſe, and without 
Connection, there the whole Strength of it is loſt, and it 
| hath no Force to infer or draw in any Thing. In the Inſtance 

| above-mentioned, what is it ſhews the Force of the Inference, 


and conſequently the Reaſonableneſs of it, but a View of the 
Connection of all the intermediate Ideas that draw in the 


| Concluſion or Propoſition inferred: v. g. Men ſball be pu- 


niſhed ——God the Puniſher, — —juſt Puniſhment, 
——the Puniſbed guilty, —— could have done otherwiſe, 
Freedom Self-determination : by which Chain 


of Ideas thus viſibly linked together in Train, i. e. each in- 
termediate Idea agreeing on each Side with thoſe two it is 


immediately placed between, the Ideas of Men and ſelf- deter- 


mination appear to be connected, z. e. this Propoſition, Men 
can determine themſelves is drawn in, or inferred from this, 
that. they ſhall be puniſhed in the other World. For here the 


Mind ſeeing the ConneRion there is between the Idea of 
Men's Puniſhment in the other Warld, and the Idea of God 


puniſhing ; between God puniſhing, and the Fuſtice of the Pu- 


niſhment ; between Juſtice of Puniſbment and Guilt : between 
Guilt and a Power to. do otberwiſe ; between a Power to do 
otherwiſe and Freedom, and between Freedom and Self-deter- 
termination, ſees the Connection between Men and Self-deter- 
mination. . „C . 
Now, I aſk, whether the Connection of the Extremes be 


not more clearly ſeen in this ſimple and natural Diſpoſition, 
than in the perplexed Repetitions, and Jumble of five or ſix 


Syllogiſms? I muſt beg Pardon for calling it Jumble, till 


ſomebody ſhall put, theſe Ideas into ſo many Syllogiſms, and 


then ſay that they are leſs jumbled, and their Connection 


more viſible, when they are tranſpoſed and repeated, and 
ſpun out to a greater Length in artificial Forms, than in 
that ſhort natural plain Order they are laid down in 
here, wherein every one may ſee it, and wherein they 


muſt be ſeen, before they can be put into a Train of Syl- 
logiſms, For the natural Order of the connecting 1deas 
muſt direQ the Order of the Syllogiſms, and a_ Man muſt 


ſee 


of 


1 
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ſee the Connection of each intermediate Idea with thoſe that 


it connects, before he can with Reaſon make uſe of it in a 


Syllogiſm. And when all thoſe Syllogiſms are made, neither 
thoſe that are, nor thoſe that are not Logicians, will ſee the 
Force of the Argumentation, i e. the Connection of the Ex- 
tremes one Jot the better. [For thoſe that are not Men of 
Art, not knowing the true Forms of Syllogiſm, nor the Rea- 
ſons of them, cannot know whether they are made in right 


and concluſive Modes and Figures or no, and ſo are not at 


all helped by the Forms they are put into, though by them 
the natural Order, wherein the Mind could judge of their 
reſpective Connection, being diſturbed, renders the Illation 
much more uncertain than without them.] And as for La- 
gicians themſelves, they ſee the Connection of each interme- 
diate Idea with thoſe it ſtands: between, (on which the Force 
of the Inference depends) as well before as after the Syllo- 


giſm is made, or elſe they do not ſee it at all. For a Syllogiſm | 


neither ſhews nor ſtrengthens the Connection of any two 
Ideas immediately put together, but only by the Connection 


ſeen in them ſhews what Connection the Extremes have | 


one with another. But what Connection the intermediate 
has with either of the Extremes in that Syllogiſm, that no Hl. 
logiſm does or can ſhew. That the Mind only doth, or can 


perceive, as they ſtand there in that Juxta- poſition only by its | 


own View, to which the Syllogiſtical Form it happens to be 
in gives no Help or Light at all; it only 
intermediate Idea agrees with thole it is on both Sides im- 
mediately applied to, then thoſe two remote ones, or as they 
are called Extremes, do certainly agree ; and therefore the im- 
mediate Connection of each Idea to that which it is applied to 


on each Side, on which the Force of the Reaſoning depends, 


is as well ſeen before as after the Syllogiſm is made, or elſe he 
that makes the Sy/logiſm could never ſee it at all. 
been already obſerved, is ſeen only by the Eye, or the,percep- 


tive Faculty of the Mind, taking a View of them laid together, | 
in a Puxta-poſition, which View of any two it has equally, 


whenever they are laid together in any Propoſitions, whether 
that Propoſition be placed as a Major or a Minor, in a Syl- 
legiſin, or no. | LI 08 oe Wo og 
Of what Uſe then are Syllogiſms? J anſwer, Their chief 
and main Uſe is in the Schools, where Men are allowed 
without Shame to deny the Agreement of Ideas, that do ma- 
nifeſtly agree; or out of the Schools to thoſe, who from 
1 Mee thence 
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thence have learned De, to deny the Connection of 
Ideas which even to themſelves is viſible. But to an inge- 
nuous Searcher after Truth, who has no other Aim but to find 
it, there is no Need of any ſuch Form, to force the allowing 
of the Inference: The Truth and Reaſonableneſs of it is 
better ſeen in ranging of the Ideas in a ſimple and plain Order. 
And hence it is, that Men in their own Enquiries after Truth, 


never uſe Syllogiſms to convince themſelves, [or in teaching 


others to inſtruct willing Learners.] Becauſe before they can 
put them into a Syllogiſm, they muſt ſee the Connection that 
is between the intermediate Idea, and the two other Ideas it is 
ſet between, and applied to, to ſhew their Agreement ; and 
when they ſee that, they ſee whether the Inference be good or 
no, and ſo Syllogiſm comes too late to ſettle it. For to make 
uſe again of the former Inſtance, I aſk, whether the Mind, 
conſidering the Idea of Juſtice, placed as an intermediate Idea 


between the Puniſhment of Men, and the Guilt of the Puniſhed, 


(and, till it does ſo conſider it, the Mind cannot make uſe of 


it as a medius terminus) does not as plainly ſee the Force and 


Strength of the Inference, as when it is formed into Syllogiſm? 
To ſhew it in a very plain and eaſy Example; let Animal be 
the intermediate Idea, or medius terminus, that the Mind makes 


uſe of to ſhew the Connection of Homo and Vivens; I aſk, 


whether the Mind does not more readily and plainly ſee that 


Connection in the ſimple and proper Poſition of the conneQ- 


ing Idea in the Middle; thus, 


Homo Anima ——Pjvens ; 


Than in this perplexed one, 


Animal ——F tvens 


- Homo—— Animal. 


Which is the Poſition theſe Ideas have in a Syllogiſm, to ſhew 
the Connection between Homo and Vivens by the Intervention 


of- Aima. 


Indeed Syllogiſm is thought to be of neceſſary Uſe, even 


to the Lovers of Truth, to ſhew them the Fallacies that are 


often concealed in florid, witty, or involved Diſcourſes. But 


that this is a Miſtake, will appear, if we conſider that the 


Reaſon why ſometimes Men, who ſincerely aim at Truth, 


are impoſed upon by ſuch looſe, and, as they are called, 
oa - Rhetorical 
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Rhetorical Diſeourſes, is, that theit Fancies being ſtruck with 


ſome lively metaphorical Repreſentations, they negle& to ob- 


ſerve, or do not eaſily perceive what are the true Ideas upon 


which the Inference depends. Now, to ſhew fuch Men the | 


Weakneſs of ſuch an Argumentation, there needs no more 
but to ſtrip it of the ſuperfluous Iden, which, blended and 
confounded with thoſe on which the Inference depends, ſeem 


to ſhew a Connection where there is none, or at leaſt do 


hinder the Diſcovery of the Want of it; and then to lay 
the naked Idea on which the Force of the Argumentation de- 


pends, in their due Order, in which Poſition the Mind ta- | 


king a View of them, ſees what Connection they have, and fo 
is able to judge of the Inference, without any Need of a Syl- 
logiſm at all. OR „%% Wn rg 

I égrant that Made and Figure are commonly made uſe of 


. in ſuch Caſes, as if the Detection of the Incoherence of ſuch 


looſe Diſcourſes were wholly owing to the Syllogiſtical Form; 
and ſo I myſelf formerly thought; till upon a ſtricter Exami- 


nation, I now find, that laying the intermediate Idear naked | 


in their due Order, ſhews the Incoherence of the Argumen- | 
tation better than Syllogiſm; not only as ſubjecting each | 


Link of the Chain to the immediate View of the Mind in its 
proper Place, whereby its Connection is beſt obſerved ; but 
alſo becauſe Syllogiſm ſhews the Incoherence only to thoſe, 


(who are not one of ten thouſand) who perfectly underſtand 


Mode and Figure, and the Reaſon upon which thoſe Forms | 


are eſtabliſhed; whereas a due and orderly placing of the | 
Ideas, upon which the Inference is made, makes every one, 
whether Logician or not Logician, who underſtands the 
Terms, and hath the Faculty to perceive the Agreement or 


' Diſagreement of ſuch 7deas, (without which, in or out of Syl- | 


logiſm, he . cannot perceive the Strength or Weakneſs, Co- 


| herence or Incoherence of the Diſcourſe) ſee the Want of 


Connection in the Argumentation, and the Abſurdity of the 
—.. ;,, ĩ ̃ͤù dd 
And thus I have known a Man, unſkilful in Syllogiſm, 
who at firſt hearing could perceive the Weakneſs and Incon- 
cluſiveneſs of a long artificial and plauſible Diſcourſe, where- 
with others better ſkilled in Syllogiſm have been miſled ; and 


I believe there are few of my Readers who do not know | 


ſuch. And indeed, if it were not ſo, the Debates of moſt 
Prince's. Councils, and the Buſineſs of Aſſemblies, would be 
in Danger to be miſmanaged, ſince thoſe who are relied up- 

| | On; 
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on, and have uſually a great Stroke in them, are not always 1 
ſuch, who have the good Luck to be perfectly knowing in "41 
the Forms of Syllogiſm, or expert in Mode and Figure. And 4 
if Syllogiſm were the only, or ſo much as the ſüreſt Way to | 
detect the Fallacies of artificial Diſcourſes, I do not think | . 
that all Mankind, even Princes in Matters that concern their 19 
- MW 

N 


Crowns and Dignities, are ſo much in Love with Falſhood 
and Miſtake, that they would every where have neglected 4 
to bring Syllogiſm into the Debates oi Moment, or thought it 108 
ridiculous ſo much as to offer them in Affairs of Conſequence : | ' 11 


a plain Evidence to me, that Men of Parts and Penetration, FH 

who were not idly to diſpute at their Eaſe, but were to act ac- 1 

cording to the Reſult of their Debates, and often pay for their | 1 
Miſtakes with their Heads or Fortunes, found thoſe Scho- 9 

laſtick Forms were of little Uſe to diſcover Truth or Fallacy, 4 

whilſt both the one and the other might be ſhewn, and better 

ſhewn without them, to thoſe, who would not refuſe to ſee 1 

what was viſibly ſnewn them. : „ e 
Secondly, Another Reaſon that makes me doubt whether 14 

- Syllogiſm be the only proper Inſtrument of Reafon in the \ IH 
0 Diſcovery of Truth, is, that of whatever Ute Made and | 170 
| Figure is pretended to be in the laying open of Fallacy, Wi. 
MW {which has been above conſidered) thoſe Scholaſtick Forms ii 
of Diſcourſe are not leſs liable to Fallacies, than the plainer 4 
Ways of Argumentation; and for this | appeal to common Ob- — 
3 ſervation, which has always found theſe artificial Methods 1 
— of Reaſoning more adapted to catch and entangle the Mind, 9 
1 than to inſtruct and inform the Underſtanding. And hence —_ 
it is, that Men, even when they are baftted and ſilenced in 11h 
r this Scholaſtick Way, are ſeldom or never convinced, and ſo 1 
„ brought over to the conquering Side: They perhaps acknow- _— 
= ledge their Adverſary to be the more ſkilful Diſputant, but _— 
f reſt nevertheleſs perſuaded of the 'Truth on their Side; and go —9 
E away, worſted as they are, with the ſame Opinion they 1 
| brought with them, which they could not do, if this Way 1 
"Wy of Argumentation carried Light and Conviction with it, and i 
— 5 ſee where the Truth lay; and therefore Syllogiſm Welt” 
has been thought more proper for the attaining Victory in wi 
d Diſpute, than for the Diſcovery or Confirmation of Truth i 
w in fair Enquiries: and if it be certain, that Fallacy can be 1108 
ſt couched in Syllogiſm, as it cannot be denied, it muſt be 1 
be ſomething elſe, and not Syllogiſm, that muſt diſcover them. 


ze | 1 have ' 110 { 
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I have had Experience how ready ſome Men are, when al! 
the Uſe which they have been wont to aſcribe to any thing is 
not allowed, to cry out, that I am for laying it wholly afide. 
But to prevent ſuch unjuſt and groundleſs  Imputations, I tell 
them, that I am not for taking away any Helps to the Un- 
derſtanding, in the Attainment of Knowledge. And if Men 

| ſkilled in, and ufed to Syllogiſms, find them aſſiſting to their 

' Reaſon in the Diſcovery of Truth, I think they ought to make 
Uſe of them. All that I aim at is, that they ſhould not aſcribe 
more to theſe Forms, than belongs to them; and think that 
Men have no Uſe, or not ſo full a Uſe of their Reaſoning Fa- 
culty, without them. Some Eyes want SpeQtacles to ſec 
Things clearly and diſtinctly; but let not thoſe that uſe them 
therefore ſay, nobody can fee clearly without them: "Thoſe 
who do ſo will be thought, in Favour of Art (which perhaps 
they are beholden to) a little too much to depreſs and diſcre- {| 
dit Nature. Reaſon, by its own Penetration, where it is 

ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and clearer without 
 Syllogiſm. If Uſe of thoſe Spectacles has fo dimmed its Sight, 
that it cannot without them ſee Conſequences or Inconſequences 
in Argumentation, I am not ſo unreaſonable as to be againſt 
the uſing them. Every one knows what beſt fits his own 
Sight: but let him not thence conclude all in the Dark, who 
_ uſe not juſt the ſame Helps that he finds a need of 
8 S. 5. But however it be in Knowledge, I 
Helps little in think I may truly ſay, it is of far leſs, or no Uſe 
Demon/tra'ion, at all in Probabilities, For the Aſſent there be- 


| teſs in Proba- ing to be determined by the Preponderancy, af- | 
biliy. ter a due weighing of all the Proofs, with all | Har 
5 = Circumſtances on both Sides, nothing is ſo un- to | 
fit to aſſiſt the Mind in that, as Syllogiſm; which running | the 
away with one aſſumed Probability, or one topical Argument, he 
purſues that till it has led the Mind quite out of Sight of brar 
the Thing under Conſideration; and forcing it upon ſome | of 
remote Difficulty, holds it faſt there, intangled, perhaps, and ceſſ 
as it were manacled in the Chain of Syllogiſms, without al- Rea 
lowing it the Liberty, much leſs affording it the Helps, requi- to, 
fite to ſhew on which Side, all Things conſidered, is the any 
greater Probability. „ Fig 
| 2 
are 
this 


$8. 


Syllogiſm) yet ſtill it fails our Reaſon in that but fence with 1 


is chiefly by the finding out thoſe Ideas, that ſhew the Con- Wi 


| Reafor. 
$. 6. But let it help us, (as perhaps may be 
ſaid) in convincing Men of their Errors and 


Miſtakes: (and yet I would fain fee the Man 
that was forced out of his Opinion by Dint of 


. Serves not 70 | 1 
increaſe our 0 


Knowledge, 8 bi 


Part, which, if not its higheſt Perfection, is yet 11. TL (8 
certainly its hardeſt Taſk, and that which we | 190 

moſt need its Help in; and that is, the finding out of Profs 

and making new Diſcoveries. The Rules of Syllogiſm ſerve not "1.00 
to furniſh the Mind with thoſe n Ideas that may 7 
ſhew the Connection of remote ones. This Way of Rea- 118 
ſoning diſcovers no new Proots, but is the Art of marſhal- : I. 
ing and ranging the old ones we have already. The 47th Wi 


Propoſition of the firſt Book of Euclid, is very true; but 


common Logick. A Man knows firſt, and then he is able 200 
to prove ſyllogiſtically: So that Syllogiſm comes after Know- 4:1 
ledge, and then a Man has little or no Need of it. But it TH 


1 
the Diſcovery of it, I think, not owing to any Rules of 4 


nection of diſtant ones, that our Stock of Knowledge is in- 90 
creaſed, and that uſeful Arts and Sciences are advanced. Syl- 4 


logiſin, at beſt, is but the Art of Fencing with the little Know- M0 


ledge we have, without making any Addition to it, And if | | | 


a Man ſhould employ his Reaſon all this Way, he will not 


do much otherwiſe than he, who having got ſome Iron out 448 
of the Bowels of the Earth, ſhould have it beaten up all into bal 
Swords, and put it into his Servants Hands to fencc ith, and 1 
bang one another. Had the King of Spain empi. 7 8 the _ 


Hands of his People, and his Spaniſh Iron fo, he had rought 1 
to Light but little of that Treaſure that lay fo long bid 7 - 
the dark Entrails of America. And Jam apt to thin» that 1 
he who ſhould employ all the Force of his Rezion only in 100 


of Knowledge which lies yet concealed. in the ret Re- £120 
ceſſes of Nature; and which, I am apt to think, native tuſtickx 1 
Reaſon, (as it formerly nas done) is likelier to open a Way Wl 
to, and add to the common Stock of Mankind, rather than | 
any Scholaſtick N by the ſtrict Rules of Mode and 
Figure. 

g. 7. I doubt not, nevertheleſs, but there 3 1 
are Ways to be found to aſſiſt our Reaſon in 2 ag 1 
this moſt uſeful Part; and this the judicious are af; 1 
Hooler encourages me to ſay, who in his Ec. — 

| | Pol. 1 


brandiſhing of Hllogiſms, will diſcover very little of that Mas i i] 
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Pol. I. 1. $. 6. ſpeaks thus: If there might be added the right 
Helps of true Art and Learning, (which Helps I muſt plainly con- 
feſs, this Age of the World carrying the Name of a learned Age, 
doth neither much know, nor generally regard) there would undoubt- 
edly be almoſt as much Difference in Maturity of Fudgment between 
Men therewith inured, and that which now Men are, as between 
Men that are now, and Innocents, I do not pretend to have 
found or diſcovered here any of thoſe right Helps of Art this 
great Man of deep 'Thought mentions ; but this is plain, 
that Syllogiſm, and the Logick now in Uſe, which were as 
well known in his Days, can be none of thoſe he means. 
It is ſufficient for me, if by a Diſcourſe perhaps ſomething 
out of the Way, I am ſure as to me wholly new and un- 
borrowed, I ſhall have given an Occaſion to others to caſt 


about for new Diſcoveries, and to ſeek in their own Thoughts 


for thoſe right Helps of Art, which will ſcarce be found, I 


fear, by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves to the Rules 


and Dictates of others. For beaten 'TraQts lead theſe Sort of 
Cattle, (as an obſerving Roman calls them) whoſe Thoughts 


reach only to Imitation, nn quo eundem eſt, ſed quo itur. But | 
_ I can be bold to ſay, that this Age is adorned with ſome | 


Men of that Strength of Judgment, and Largeneſs of Com- 


prehenſion, that if they would employ their Thoughts on this 


Subject, could open new and undiſcovered Ways to the Ad- 
vancement of Knowledge. | | 


. $, 8. Having here had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
 Wereaſon © 


of Syllogiſm in general, and the Uſe of it in | 
about Farti- Reaſoning, and the Improvement of our Know- 


culars. ledge, it is fit, before I leave this Subject, to 


take Notice of one manifeſt Miſtake. in the | 


Rules of Syllogiſm; wiz. That no Syllogiſtical Reaſoning 


can be right and concluſive, but what has, at leaſt, one ge- 


neral Propoſition in it. As if we could not reaſon, and have 
Knowledge about Particulars: Whereas, in Truth, the Mat- 
ter rightly' conſidered, the immediate Obje& of all our Rea- 
ſoning and Knowledge is nothing but Particulars. Every 
Man's Reaſoning and Knowledge is only about the Ideas ex- 
iſting in his own Mind, which are truly every one of 


them particular Exiſtences, and our Knowledge and Rea- 


ſoning about other Things, is only as they correſpond with 
_ thoſe our particular Ideas. So that the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of our particular Ideas, is the 
Whole and utmoſt of all our Knowledge. Univerſality is 
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but accidental to it, and conſiſts only in this, That the par- 
ticular Ideas about which it is, are ſuch as more than one par- 
ticular Thing can correſpond with, and be repreſented by. 
But the Perception of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any 
two Ideas, and conſequently our Knowledge, is equally clear 
and certain, whether either, or both, or neither of thoſe Ideas 
be capable of repreſenting more real Beings than one, or no. 
One Thing more I crave leave to offer about Syllogiſm, be- 
fore I leave it, viz. May one not upon juſt Ground enquire 
whether the Form Syllogiſm now has, is that which in Reaſon 

it ought to have? For the Medius Terminus being to join the 
Extremes, i. e. the intermediate Ideas by its Intervention, to 
ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of the two in Qyueſ- 
tion, would not the Poſition of the Medius Terminus be 
more natural, and ſhew the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
the Extremes clearer and better, if it were placed in the 


Middle between them; which might be eaſily done by 


tranſpoſing the Propoſitions, and making the Medius Terminus 


the Predicate of the Firſt, and the Subject of the Second. As 


thus, 


Omnis Homo eſt Animal, 
Omne Animal eſt vivens, 
Ergo omnis Homo eſt vivens. 


Omne Corpus eft extenſum & ſolidum, 
NMullum extenſum & ſolidum eſt pura extenſio, 
Ergo Corpus non eſt pura extenſio. 


I need not trouble my Reader with Inſtances in Syllogiſms, 
whoſe Concluſions are particular. The ſame Reaſon holds fo 
the ſame Form in them, as well as in the general. 
F. 9. Reaſon, though it penetrates into the 
Depths of the Sea and Earth, elevates our Firft, Reaſon 
Thoughts as high as the Stars, and leads us fails us for 
through the vaſt Spaces, and large Rooms of this want of Ideas. 
mighty Fabrick, yet it comes far ſhort of the 


real Extent of even corporeal Being; and there are many In- 
ſtances wherein it fails us : As, „ | | 
* Firſt, It perfectly fails us, where our Ideas fail. It nei- 


ther does, nor can extend itſelf farther than they do. And 
therefore wherever we have no Ideas, our Reaſoning ſtops, © 


and we are at an End of our Reckoning: And it at any Time 
: . we 
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302 Reaſon. 5 
we reaſon about Words, which do not ſtand for any Ideas, it 
is only about thoſe Sounds, and nothing elle. „ 
. FS. 10. Secondly, Our Reaſon is often puz- 
2dly, Becauſe led, and at a Lols, becauſe of the Obſcurity, Con- 
of obſcure and fuſion or Iinper fection of the Ideas it is employed 


in perfect about; and there we are involved in Difficulties 


Ideas. and Contradictions. Thus, not having any 
1 perfect Idea of the leaſt Extenſion of Matter, 
nor of Infinity, we are at a Loſs about the Diviſibility of 
Matter; but having perfect, clear, and diſtinc Ideas of Num- 
ber, our Reaſon meets with none of thoſe inextricable Diffi- 
culties in Numbers, nor finds itſelf involved in any Contra— 
dictions about them. Thus we having but imperfect Ideas of 
the Operations of our Minds, and of the Beginning of Mo- 


tion or Thought, how the Mind produces either of them in 


us, and much imperfecter yet, of the Operation of GOP, 
run into great Difficulties about free created Agents, which 
Reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf out of. ” 
$. 11. Thirdly, Our Reaſon is often at a 
Stand, Becauſe it perceives net thoſe Ideas, which 


Thirdly, Fix could ſerve to ſhew the certain or probable Agree- 


Want of inter- ment or Diſagreement of any Iwo other Ideas: 
mediate Ideas. And in this ſome Men's Faculties far out-go 

others. Till Algebra, that great Inſtrument 
and Inſtance of human Sagacity, was diſcovered, Men, with 
Amazement, looked on feveral of the Demonſtrations of an- 


cient Mathematicians, and could ſcarce forbear to think 


the finding ſeveral of thoſe Proofs to be ſomething more than 
human. N „ 2 | | 

$. 12. Fourtbly, The Mind by proceeding upon 
falſe Principles, is often engaged in Abſurdities 
Fourthly, Be- and Difficulties, brought into Straits and Con- 


cauſeof urong traditions, without knowing how to free itſelf: 


Principles. And in that Caſe, it is in vain to implore the 
| Help of Reaſon, unleſs it be to diſcover the 
Falſhood, and reje& the Influence of thoſe wrong Principles. 


| Reaſon is fo far from clearing the Difficulties which the build- 


ing upon falſe Foundations brings a Man into, that if he will 
purſue it, it entangles him the more, and engages him deeper 
in Perplexitics. „ | 5 
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$. 13. Fifthly, As obſcure and imperfect Ideas 

often involve our Reaſon, ſo upon the ſame Fifth, 
Ground, do dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, Becauſe of 


often tin Diſcourſes and Arguings, when not 4ubrful | 


warily attended to, puzzle Men's Reaſon, and Terms. 
bring them to a Nonplus: But theſe two latter 


are our Fault, and not the Fault of Reaſon. But yet the Con- 


ſequences of them are nevertheleſs obvious; and the Perplexi- 
ties or Errors they fill Men's Minds with, are every where ob- 
ſervable. we 5 . 

§. 14. Some of the Ideas that are in the Mind,  _ 
are ſo there, that they can be by themſelves im- Our highe# 


mediately compared one with another: And in Degree of 


theſe the Mind is able to perceive, that they agree Anowleage, 


or diſagree, as clearly as that it has them. Thus intuitive, 


the Mind perceives, that an Arch of a Circle, is Pour Rea- 
leſs than the whole Circle, as clearly as it does the V. 
Idea of a Circle: And this therefore, as has been 


ſaid, I call intuitive Knowledge, which is certain, beyond all 


Doubt, and needs no Probation, nor can have any ; this being 
the higheſt of all human Certainty. In this conſiſts the Ev: - 


dence of all thoſe Maxims which nobody has any Doubt 
about, but every Man (does not, as is ſaid, only aſſent to, but) 

| knows to be true, as ſoon as ever they are propoſed to his Un- 
derſtanding. In the Diſcovery of, and Aſſent to theſe Truths, 
there is no Uſe of the diſcurſive Faculty, no Need of Reaſoning, 
but they are known by a ſuperior, and higher Degree of Evi- 


dence. And ſuch, if I may gueſs at Things unknown, I am 
apt to think, that Angels have now, and the Spirits of juſt 


Men made perfect ſhall have in a future State, of Thouſands 


of Things, which now either wholly eſcape our Apprehen- 


ſons, or which our ſhort-ſighted Reaſon having got ſome faint 


Glimpſe of, we, in the dark, grope after. 
§. 15. But though we have here and there a 


little of this clear Light, ſome Sparks of bright The next is 
Knowledge; yet the greateſt Part of our Ideas Demenftration 
are ſuch, that we cannot diſcern their Agreement Y Reaſoning. 


or Diſagreement, by an immediate comparing 


them. And in all theſe we have Need of Reaſoning, and mult, 


by Diſcourſe and Inference, make our Diſcoveries. Now of 


theſe there are two Sorts, which I ſhall take the Liberty to 
mention here again, 5 „ 


"WE Firſt, 
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304 „ 
Firſt, Thoſe whoſe Agreement or Diſagreement, though it 
cannot be ſeen by an immediate putting them together, yet 


may be examined by the Intervention of other Ideas, which 


can be compared with them. In this Caſe, when the Agree- 


ment or Diſagreement of the intermediate Idea on both Sides, 


with thoſe which we would compare, is plainly diſcerned, 
there ft amounts to Demonſtration, wheredy Knowledge is 


produced, which, though it be certain, yet it is not ſo eaſy, 


nor altogether ſo clear, as intuitive Knowledge ; becauſe in 
that there is barely one ſimple Intuition, wherein there is no 


room for any the leaſt Miſtake or Doubt; the Truth is ſcen 
all perfectly at once. In Demonſtration, it is true, there is 
Intuition teo, but not altogether at once; for there muſt be 


a Remembrance of the Intuition of the Agreement of the 
Medium, or intermediate Idea, with that we compared it with 
before, when we compare it with the other; and where 


there be many Mediums, there the Danger of the Miſtake 
is the greater. For each Agreement or Diſagreement of the 
Ideas muſt be obſerved and ſeen in each Step of the whole 


Train, and retained in the Memory, juſt as it is, and the 
Mind muſt be ſure, that no Part of what is neceſſary to make 
up the Demonſtration, is omitted or overlooked, This makes 


ſome Demonſtrations long and perplexed, and too hard for 
| thoſe who have not Strength of Parts diſtinctly to perceive, and 
exactly carry ſo many Particulars orderly in their Heads. And 
even thoſe, who are able to maſter ſuch intricate Speculations, 
are fain ſometimes to go over them again, and there is Need of 
more than one Review before they can arrive at Certainty. 
But yet where the Mind clearly retainsthe Intuition it had of the 


Agreement of any Idea with another, and that with a third, 
and that with a fourth, Cc. there the Agreement of the firſt 
and the fourth is a Demonſtration, and produces certain Know- 
ledge, which may be called rational Kuowledge, as the other 1s 


§. 16. Secondly, There are other Ideas, whoſe 


Jo ſupply the Agreement or Diſagreement can no other- 
| Narroxneſs of 
this, we have otliers, which have not a certain Agreement 


wiſe be judged of, but by the Intervention of 


nething but with the Extremes, but an uſual or likely one: 


Judgment up- And ! PTR] 43 s 
8 And in theſe it is, that the Judgment is pro 


Reaſoning. 


perly exercifed, which is the acquieſcing of the 
Mind, that any Ideas do agree, by comparing 


them with ſuch probable Mediums. This, 
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though it never amounts to Koouiader, no, not to that which 
s the loweft Degree of it; yet ſometimes the intermediate [deas 
tie the Extremes ſo firmly together, and the Probability is fo 


Idge does Demonſtration. The great Excellency and Uſe of 
the Judgment is to obſerve right, and take a true Eſtimate of 
the Force and Weight of each Probability; and then caſting 
them up all right together, Shuls that Side which has the Over- 
balance. 
5 9 17. Intuitive n is the Perception of Ame De- 
| the certain Agreement or Diſagreement of two menfration, 
los, immediatel compared together. Judgment, 
Rational Toute is the Perception of the certain Agree- 


%Y bh. 


; ment or Diſagreement of any two Ideas, by the Intervention ot 
j one or more other Ideas. | 
© Judgment is the thinking or taking two Ideas to agree or dif- 
e agree by the Intervention of one or more Ideas, whoſe certain 
e Areement or Diſagreement with them it does not perceive, but 
C Zath obſerved to be frequent and uſual. LO 

e d. 18. Though the deducing one Propoſition 

e tom another, or making Inf: erences in Words, | Conſequences 5 
'S be a great Part of Reaſon, and that which it of Words, and 
r Wi uually employed about; yet the principal Act Con/equences 

d Met Ratiocinatior, is the finding the Agreement f Ideas. 

d or Diſagreement "af two Ideas one with another, 
, ly the Intervention of a Third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds 
ff Ino Houſes to be of the ſame Length, which could not be 
y. Wrought together to meaſure their Equality by juxta-poſttion. 
1e Words have their Conſequences, as the Signs of ſuch Ideas: 
d, Wand Things agree or diſagree, as really they are; but we ob- 
it Zee it only by our Ideas. 


y - 9. 19. Before we quit this Subject, it may 0 
is Worth our while a little to reflect on four Sorts Pour Sorts of 
Arguments, that Men in their Reaſonings with Arguments. 


fs Withers do ordinarily make uſe of, to prevail on Firſt, Ad Ve- 


er- Whcir Aſſent; or at leaſt ſo to awe them, as to 8 
of Illence their Oppoſition. 


ent Firſt, 'The firſt is, to lodges the Opinions of Men, whoſe 
ower, or ſome other Cauſe, has 


e: Mus, Learning, Eminency, 


ro- gained a Name, and ſettled their Reputation in the common 
the Fiſtcem with ſome Kind of Authority. When Men are eſta- 
ing Fiſhed in any Kind of Dignity, it is thought a Breach of 
nis, Yo 13 (0 X Modeſty 


dear and ſtfong, that Aſſent as neceſſarily follows it, as Know- 
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| becauſe he has ſhewn me that I am in the Wrong. I may be 


Modeſty for others to derogate any Way from it, and queſtion 9.22 
the Authority of Men, who are in Poſſeſſion of it. This is MW we ma. 
apt to be cenſured, as carrying with it too much of Pride, when MW Liſting 
a Man does not readily yield to the Determination of approved MW c:rding 
Authors, which is wont to be received with Reſpe& and Sub- 1. Acc 
miſſion by others; and it is looked upon as Inſolence for 3 whcſe 
Man to ſet up, and adhere to his own Opinion, againſt the cur- Leas v 
rent Stream of Antiquity, or to put it in the Balance againſt W Deduct 
that of ſome learned Doctor, or otherwiſe approved Writer, MW ſuch Pr 
| Whoever backs his Tenets with ſuch Authorities, thinks he MW Reaſon 
ought thereby to carry the Cauſe, and is ready to ſtile it Im- ſuch Pr 
pudence in any one who ſhall ſtand out againſt them. This our cle: 
I think may be called Argumentum ad Verecundiam, Is ACCO! 
e $. 20. Secondly, Another Way that Men or- 6 0 L 
Secondly, Ad dinarily uſe to drive others, and force them to above 1 
Ignorantiam. ſubmit their Judgments, and receive the Opinion double 
in Debate, is to require the Adverſary to admit above C 
what they alledge as a Proof, or to aſſign a better. And this Is, I fu; 
call Argumentum ad Ignorantiam.  _ FAV] 24-08 9. 2. 
8. ar. Thirdly, A third Way is to preſs a Man Neaſon, 
Thirdly, Ad with Conſequences drawn from his own Prin- though 

| Hominem. + ciples or Conceſſions. This is already known un- iſeaking 
1 der the Name of Argumentum ad Hominem. , that 
. F. 22. Fourthly, The fourth is the uſing of bope te 
Fourthly, Ad Proofs drawn from any of the Foundations ef Notice, 
Judicium. Knowledge or Probability. This I call ArguYnthing 
muentum ad Fudicium. This alone of all th4Wzulated 
four brings true Inſtruction with it, and advances us in ouWupon gc 
Way to Knowhadge, For, 1. It argues not another Man' believes 
Opinion to be right, becauſe I, out of Reſpect, or any otheſ Love v 


Conſideration but that of Conviction, will not contradict him cught, 
2. It proves not another Man to be in the right Way, nor tha have hi 
I ought to take the ſame with him, becauſe I know not a better keep hi: 
3. Nor does it follow, that another Man is in the right Way Jar l 
ruth, 
ther the 
nity of 
be acco 
le that 
ren þ 
llelps a 
ng his 
miſs TI 


modeſt, and therefore not oppoſe another Man's Perſuaſion; 
may be ignorant, and not able to produce a better; I ma 
be in an Error, and another may ſhew me that I am ſo. Thi 
may diſpoſe me perhaps for the Reception of Truth, but helpt 
me not to it; that muſt come from Proofs and Arguments 
and Light ariſing from the Nature of Things themſelves, an 
not from my Shamefacedneſs, Ignorance, or Error. 
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. 23. By what has been before ſaid of Reaſon, 


1 * *0 T 
ve may, be able to make ſome/Guels at the fer, oy | 
Piſtinction of Things, into thoſe that are ac- _ l o Ret 

„ eee ing to Ren- 
cording. to, above, and, contrary to Reaſon. fon 


i. According to Reaſon are fuch Propoſitions, 50 

wheſe Truths we can diſcover, by examining and tracing thoſe 
Ileas we have from Senſation and Reflection; and by natural 
Deduction find to be true or probable, 2. Above Reaſon are 
\uch Propoſitions, whoſe Truth or Probability we cannot by 


Reaſon derive from thoſe Principles. 3. Contrary to Reaſen are 


ſuch Propoſitions, as are inconſiſtent with, or irreconcileable to 
our clear and ditin Ideas. Thus the Exiſtence of one GOD, 
js according to Reaſon; the Exiſtence of mere than one 
GOD, contrary to Reaſon ; the ReſurreQion of the Dead 
above Reaſon. Farther, as above Reaſon may be taken in a 
double Senſe, viz. either as ſignifying above Probability, or 
is, I ſuppoſe, ſometimes taken. 

„ 24. There is another Uſe of the Word 
Reaſon, wherein it is oppoſed to Faith; which, Reaſon and 
though it be in itſelf a very improper Way of Faith not op- 
ſpeaking, yet common Uſe has ſo authorized fte. 
it, that it would be Folly either to oppoſe oe 
hope to remedy it; only I think it may not be amiſs to take 


aboye Certainty ; ſo in that large Senſe alſo contrary to Reaſon, 


Notice, that however Faith be oppoſed to Reaſon, Faith is 
nothing but a firm Aſſent of the Mind; which, if it be re- 
gulated as is our Duty, cannot be afforded to any Thing, but 


upon good Reaſon, and ſo cannot be oppoſite to it. He that 
believes, without having any Reaſon for believing, may be in 
Love with his own Fancies ; but neither ſeeks Truth as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him uſe thoſe diſcerning Faculties he has given him, to 
keep him out of Miſtake and Error. He that does not this 
o the beſt of his Power, however he ſometimes lights on 
Truth, is in the Right but by Chance: and I know not whe- 


nity of his Proceeding. This at leaſt is certain, that he muſt 
ie that makes uſe of the Light and Facultics G OD has 
ren him, and ſceks ſincerely to diſcover Truth by thoſe 
Helps and Abilities he has, may have this Satisfaction in do- 


miſs Truth, he will not miſs the Reward of it: For he go- 


A 2 verns 


mer the Luckineſs of the Accident will excuſe the Irreguia- 


be accountable for whatever Miſtakes he runs into; whereas, 


Ing his Duty as a rational Creature, that though he ſhould 


—_ - Faith and Reaſon. 


has any thing to do. 


Rea 
verns his Aſſent right, and places it as he ſhould, who in any to be ; 


Caſe or Matter whatſoever believes or diſbelie ves according a; poſitior 
Reaſon directs him. He that does © otherwiſe, tranſgreſſe Wl made | 
againſt his own Light, and miſuſes thoſe Faculties which were Faculti 
given him to no other End, but to ſearch and follow the clearer Faid. 
Evidence, and greater Probability. But ſince Reaſon and Fami not thi 
are by ſome Men oppoſed, we. will ſo conſider them in the fol-W Credit 
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Of Faith ain Reaſon, and their diftinet Provinces. WY the imi 

11 eD En i | if it b. 

$. I. has been above ſhewn, I. I * Is 

Nelly wi are of Neceſlity ignorant, and want Words 

2 x" | Knowledge of all Sorts, where weW ea, b 

| Boundaries. want Ideas. 2. That we are ignorant, and want uſing tl 

rational Knowledge, where we want ProokW latent 

3. T hat we want general Knowledge and Certainty, as far 2M For V 

wie want clear and determined ſpecifick Ideas. 4. That we wan only, 

Probability to direct our Aſſent in Matters where we have neitheſ cannot 

Knowledge of our own, nor Teſtimony of other Men to bo imple 

tom our ealon upon. not figt 

From theſe Things thus premiſed, I think we may come t 1ca at 

lay down the Meaſures and Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon Thy 

the Want whereof may poſſibly have been the Cauſe, if no was ra 

of great Diſorders, yet at leaſt of great Diſputes, and perhapM his M 

Miſtakes in the World: For till it be reſolved how far we a others 

to be guided by Reaſon, and how far by Faith, we ſhall i us Eye 

vain diſpute, and endeayour to convince one another in Matte Heart 

of Religion. covert 

| . 2. I find every Sect, as fas as Reaſon wil habitin 

Faith and help them, make uſe of it gladly ; and whe poſſible 

Reaſon what, it fails them, they cry out, It is Matter of Fü fix Ser 

as conte adi- and above Reaſon. And 1 do not ſee how the theirs | 

ftinguiſbed. can argue with any one, or ever convince WW duce 1 

Gainſayer, who makes uſe of the ſame Plea, without ſettin that $3 

down ſtrict Boundaries between Faith and Reaſon, which ougi Colour 
to be the firſt Point eſtabliſhed i in all Queſtions, where Fail 
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Reaſon therefore here, as ane to Faith, I take 

any to be the Diſcovery of the Certainty or Probability of ſuch Pro- 
g 25 ſitions or Truths, which the Mind arrives at by DeduQion 
\fes made from ſuch Ideas, which it has got by the Uſe of its natural 
vere Faculties, viz, by Senſation or Reflection. 
arer Faith, on the other Side, is the Aſſent to any Propoſition, 


ain not thus made out by the Deductions of Reaſon, but upon the 
fol. Credit of the Propoſer, as coming from G O D, in ſome Ex- 
traordinary Way of Communication. This Way of diſcover- 


ing Truths to Men, we call Revelation. 
d. 3. Firſt, then, I ſay, that no Man inſpired 


A 
A* 


ethers any new ſimple Ideas which they had not Idea can be 
before from Senſation or Reflection. For what- conveyed by 


ſoever Impreſſions he himſelf may have from traditional Re- 


5. the immediate Hand of G O D, this Revelation, velat ion. 
if it be of new ſimple Ideas, cannot be convey- 


it ve ed to another, either by Words, or any other Signs; becauſe _ 
wang Words, by their immediate Operation on us, cauſe no other 
e vol /deas but of their natural Sounds; and it is by the Cuſtom of 
want uſing them for Signs, that they excite and revive in our Minds 


rools latent Ideas but yet only ſuch Ideas as were there before. 
far a For Words ſeen or heard recall to our Thoughts thoſe Ideas 


wand only, which to us they have been wont to be Signs of; but 


eitheſß cannot introduce any perfectly new, and formerly unknown 


o bot ſimple Ideas. The fame holds in all other Signs, which can- 
not ſignify to us Things of which we have before never had any 


me t ea at all. 


eſo Thus whatever Things were diſcovered to St. Paul when he 
if no was rapped up into the Third Heaven, whatever new deas 


erhapſ his Mind there received, all the Deſcription he can make to 
ve Al 


hall 1 


as Eye hath not ſeen, nor Ear beard, nor hath it entered into the 


Latter Heart of Man to conceive. And ſuppoſing G O D ſhould diſ- 

cover to any one, ſupernaturally, a Species of Creatures in- 
oy habiting, tor Example Jupiter, or Saturn, (for that it is 
when 


Faitt 
the 
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ſettin 
oug 


Tai 
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ix Senſes; and imprint on his Mind the Ideas, conveyed to 
theirs by that ſixth Senſe, he could no more, by Words, pro- 
duce in the Minds of other Men thoſe Ideas, imprinted by 
that ſixth Senſe, than one of us could convey the Idea of any 


other four Senſes perfect, had always totally wanted the fifth 


by GOD, can by any Revelation communicate to No new ſimple 


others of that Place, is only this, that there are ſuch Things 


poſſible there may be ſuch, no body can deny) which had 


Colour by the Sounds of Words into a Man, who having the 


of 
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_ CC. 5 
of Seeing. For our ſimple Ideas then, which are the Found:. 
tion and fole Matter of all our Notions and Knowledge, we 
muſt depend wholly on our Reaſon, I mean, our natural Fa. 
culties, and can by no Means receive them, or any of them, 
from traditional Revelation; I ſay, traditional Revelation, in Di. 


ſtinction to original Revelation. By the one, I mean that 

firſt Impreſſion which is made immediately by G OD, on 
the Mind of any Man, to which we cannot ſet any Bounds; 

and by the other, thoſe kmpreſſions delivered over to other; 

in Words, and the ordinary Ways of conveying our Concepii- 

ons one to another. . = | 

| 9. 4. Secondly, Tay, that the ſame Truths may 


Traditional be diſcovered, and conveyed down from Reveli- 
| Revelation tion, which are diſcoverable to us by Reaſon, and by 
may make us thoſe Ideas we naturally may have. So GO} 
ae WY might, by Revelation, diſcover the Truth of 
allh by Reaſon, Propoſition in Euclid ; as well as Men, by 
eee ES. natural Uſe of their Faculties, come to 
the ſame Cer- make the Diſcovery themſelves. In all Things 
| tainty that of this Kind, there is little Need or Uſe of Re. 
| Reaſon doth. velation, G O D having furniſhed us with na- 


ttural, and ſurer Means to arrive at the Know- 
ledge of them. For whatſoever Truth we come to the clear 
| Diſcovery of, from the Knowledge and Contemplation of our 
own Ideas, will always be certainer to us, than thoſe which 
are conveyed to us by traditional Revelation: For the Know- 
ledge we have that this Revelation came at firſt from GOD, 
can never be ſo ſure as the Knowledge we have from the clear 
and diſtin& Perception of the Agreement or Di'agreement of 
our own Ideas. v. g. If it were revealed ſome Ages fince, 
that the three Argles of a Triargle were equal to two right 
ones, I might aſſent to the Truth of that Propoſition, upon the 
Credit of the Tradition, that it was revealed: But that would 
never amount to ſo great a Certainty as the Knowledge of it, 
upon the Comparing and Meaſuring my own Ideas of two 
right Angles, and the three Angles of a Triangle. The like 
holds in Matter of Fact, knowable by our Senſes; v. g. the 
Hiſtory of the Deluge is conveyed to us by Writings, which 
had their Original from Revelation; and yet no body, I think, 
will fay, he has as certain and clear a Knowledge of the Flood, 
as Noah that ſaw it; or that he himſelf would have had, had he 
then been alive, and ſeen it. For he has no greater an Aſſu— 
Trance than that of his Senſes, that it is writ in the Book ſuppoſ- 
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ed writ by Moſes inſpired ; but he has not ſo great an Aſſurance 
that Moſes writ ' that Book, as if he had ſeen Moſes write it. 


So that the Aſſurance af its being a Revelation, is leſs {till than 


the Aſſurance of his Senſes. | 

$. 5. In Propoſitions then, whoſe Certainty is e 
built upon the clear Perception of the Agreement Revelation 
or Diſagreement of our Ideat, attained either by cannot be ad- 
immediate Intuition, as in ſelf-evident Propofiti- mitted againſt 
ons, or by evident DeduCtions of Reaſon in De- the clear Ei- 
monſtrations, we need not the Aſſiſtance of Re- dence of Rea- 
velation, as neceſſary to gain our Aſſent, and in- Ven. 
troduce them into our Minds; becauſe the natu- © 


ral Ways of Knowledge could ſettle them there, or had done it 


ready, which is the greateſt Aſſurance we can poſſibly have of 
any Thing, unleſs where G O D immediately reveals it to us 


and there too our Aſſurance can be no greater than our Know- 
ledge is, that it is a Revelation from GO D. But yet nothing 


| think can, under that Title, ſhake or over-rule plain Know- 
ledge, or rationally prevail with any Man to admit it for true, in 


a dire Contradiction to the clear Evidence of his own Under- 


ſtanding : For ſince no Evidence of our Faculties, by which we 
receive ſuch Revelations, can exceed, if equal, the Certain- 
ty of our intuitive Knowledge, we can never receive for 
a Truth any thing that is directly contrary to our clear and diſ- 


tint Knowledge, v. g. the /deas of one Body and one Place, do © 
ſo clearly agree, and the Mind has fo evident a Perception of 


their Agreement, that we can never aſſent to a Propoſition, that 
affirms the ſame Body to be in two diſtant Places at once, how- 
ever it ſhould pretend to. the Authority of a divine Revelation: 


ſince the Evidence, Firſt, That we deceive not ourſelves in 


aſcribing it to G O D; Secondly, That we underſtand. it right; 
can never be ſo great, as the Evidence of our own intuitive 


Knowledge, whereby we diſcern it impoſlible for the ſame Body 
to be in two Places at once. And therefore no Propoſition can be 


received for divine Revelation, or obtain the Aſſent due to all 


ſuch, if it be contradictory to our clear intuitive Knowledge, 


Becauſe this would be to ſubvert the Principles and Founda- 
tions of all Knowledge, Evidence, and Aſſent whatſoever : 


And there would be left no Difference between Truth and 


Falſhood, no Meaſures of Credible and Incredible in the 
World, if doubtful Propoſitions ſhall take Place before ſelf- 
| 11015 e ooort rip widths evident; 
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any of our Ideas, it will be in vain to urge them as Matters of 
Faitb. They cannot move our Aſſent, under that or any other 


3 hing, that contradi&s our Knowledge becauſe, though 
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evident; and what we certainly know, give Way to What we 
may poſſibly be miſtaken in. In Propoſitions therefore contrarv 
to the clear Perception of the Agreement or Dilagreement ot 


Title whatſoever : For Faith can never convince us of any 


Faith be founded on the 'Teſtimony of GOD, (who cannot lic) 
revealing any Propoſition to us; yet we cannot have an Aſſy. | 
rance of the Truth of its being a divine Revelation, greater 
than our own Knowledge: ſince the whole Strength of the Cer- | 
tainty depends upon our Knowledge, that GOD revealed it; 
which in this Caſe, where the Propoſition ſuppoſed to be re- 


vealed contradicts our Knowledge or Reaſon, will always have | 
this Objection hanging to it (viz.) that we cannot tell how to 
Conceive that to come from G O D, the bountiful Author of 
our Being, which if received for true, muſt overturn all the 
Principles and Foundations of Knowledge he has given us; 
render all our Faculties uſeleſs ; wholly deſtroy the moſt excel- 
lent Part of his Workmanſhip, our Underſtanding ; and put a | 
Man in a Condition, wherein he will have leſs Light, leſs Con- 
duct, than the Beaſt that periſneth. For if the Mind of Man | 
can never have aclearer (and perhaps not fo clear) Evidence of | 
any thing to be a divine Revelation, as it has of the Principles 
of its own Reaſon, it can never have a Ground to quit the clear | 
Evidence of its Reaſon, to give place to a Prapoſition, whole | 
Revelation has not a greater Evidence than thofe Principles 


have. 


them. For Matter of Faith being only divine Revelation, 


and nothing elſe: Faith, as we uſe the Word, (called com- 
monly divine Faith) has to do with no Propoſitions, but 
thoſe which are fuppoſed;'to be 'divinely revealed. So that! 


do note ſee how thoſe, who make Revelation alone the ſole 
: | Obje& 
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PESTS One &. 6. Thus far a Man has Uſe of Reaſon, | 
Traditional and ought to hearken to it, even in immediate 
Revelation and original Revelation, where it is ſuppoſed | 
much leſs. to be made to himſelf: But to all thoſe who 
pretend not to immediate Revelation, but are | 
required to pay Obedience, and to receive the Truths revealed 
to others, which by the Tradition of Writings, or W ord ot | 
Mouth, are conveyed down to them, Reaſon. has a great deal | 
more ta do, and is that only which. can induce us to receive | 


@ mim 


2 
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Object of Faith, can ſay, that it is a Matter of Faith, and 
not of Reaſon, to believe, that ſuch or ſuch a Propoſition, to 
be found in ſuch or ſuch a Book, is of Divine Inſpiration ; 
unleſs it be revealed, that that Propoſition, or all in that Book, 14 
was communicated by Divine Inſpiration, Without ſuch a it 
Revelation, the believing or not believing that Propoſition, or | 
Book, to be of Divine Authority, can never be Matter of In 
Faith, but Matter of Reaſon; and ſuch, as I muſt come to an I 
Aſſent to, only by the Uſe of my Reaſon, which can never re- | 
quire or enable me to believe that which is contrary to itſelf : a. 
It being impoſſible for Reaſon ever to procure any Aﬀent to 9 
that, which to itſelf appears unreaſonable. „ 

In all Things therefore, where we have clear Evidence from 
our Ideas, and thoſe Principles of Knowledge 1 have above- 0 
mentioned, Reaſon is the proper Judge; and Revelation, though i 
it may in conſenting with it confirm its Dictates, yet cannot 
in ſuch Caſes invalidate its Decrees: Nor can we be obliged, 
Where we have the clear and evident Sentence of Reaſon, to quit it, 
for the contrary Opinion, under a Pretence that it is Matter of 

Faith ; which can have no Authority againſt the plain and clear 

Dictates of Reaſon. „C 

$. 7. But, Thirdly, there being many Things, . 

wherein we have very imperfect Notions, or Thing: above 3 

none at all; and other Things, of whoſe paſt, Reaſon. 1 
preſent, or future Exiſtence, by the natural Uſe : - 8 

of our Faculties, we can have no Knowledge at all: tlieſe, as 1 
being beyond the Diſcovery of our natural Faculties, and above I: 

Reaſon, are, when revealed, the proper Matter of Faith. Thus, 14 
that Part of the Angels rebelled againſt GOD, and thereby loſt 

their firſt happy State; and that the Dead ſhall riſe, and live 1 

again: Theſe, and the like, being beyond the Diſcovery of 1 ir} 

Reaſon, are purely Matters of Faith., with which Reaſon has, 

directly, nothing to do. „„ | 255 1 

F. 8. But ſince 60D, in giving us the . ml 
Light of Reaſon, has not thereby tied up his Or not contra- 1 


— — 
— —— — — — 
op 

. . * 


own Hands from affording us, when he thinks 10 Reaſon, 1 
ceive M fit, the Light of Revelation in any of thoſe if revealed, 1 
ation, Matters, wherein our natural Faculties are able are Matter of 1" 
com- to give a probable Determination; Revelation, Faith, IS | 
„ but F where God has been pleaſed to give it, muſt carry it againſt 


thee] be probable Conjectures of Reaſon, becauſe the Mind, not be- 
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tion diſcovered on which Side the Truth lay. 
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ing certain of the Truth of that it does not evidently know, 
but. only yielding to the Probability that appears in it, is bound 
to give up its Aſſent to ſuch a Teſtimony ; which, it is ſatisfied, 
comes from one who cannot err, and will not deceive. But 
yet it till belongs to Reaſon, to judge of the Truth of its bein 

a Revelation, and of the Signification of the Words wherein it 


is delivered. Indeed, if any thing ſhall be thought Revelation, 


which is contrary to the plain. Principles of Reaſon, and the 
evident Knowledge the Mind has of its own clear and diſtin& 
Ideas, there Reaſon muſt be hearkened to, as to a Matter with- 
in its Province. Since a Man can never have fo certain a 


Knowledge, that a Propoſition, which contradiQts the clear 
Principles and Evidence of his own Knowledge, was divinely 


revealed, or that he underſtands the Words rightly, wherein it 
is delivered, as he has, that the contrary is true; and fo is bound 
to conſider and judge of it as a Matter of Reaſon, and not 
ſwallow it, without Examination, as a Matter of Faith. 

1 F. 9. Firſt, Whatever Propoſition is reveal- 
Revelation, ed, of whoſe Truth our Mind, by its natural 


in Matters Faculties and Notions, cannot judge, that is 


where Reaſon purely Matter of Faith, and above Reaſon. 


cannot judge Fecondly, All Propoſitions, whereof the Mind, 


= 73 7 22 by the Uſe of its natural Faculties, can come 
„ to determine and judge, from naturally acquir- 
OO ed Ideas, are Matter of Reafon ; with this Dif- 


ference ſtill, that in thoſe concerning which it 


has but an uncertain Evidence, and ſo is perſuaded of their 


Truth, only upon probable Grounds, which ftill admit a Poſ- 


ſibility of the contrary to be true, without doing Violence to the 


certain Evidence of its own Knowledge, and overturning the 
Principles of all Reaſon ; in ſuch probable Propoſitions, I ſay, 
an evident Revelation ought to determine our Aſſent even 


- againſt Probability. For where the Principles of Reaſon have 


not evinced a Propoſition to be certainly true or falſe, therc 
clear Revelation, as another Principle of Truth, and Ground 


of Aſſent, may determine; and fo it may be Matter of Faith, 
and be allo above Reaſon ; becauſe Reaſon, in that particular 
Matter, being able to reach no higher than Probability, Faith 
gave the Determination where Reaſon came ſhort ; and Revela- 


6. 10. 
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1 think, in a good Meaſure, aſcribe thoſe Abſur- 
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$. 10. Thus far the Dominion of Faith „ FP 

reaches, and that without any Violence or Hin- here e fon 
drance to Reaſon; which is not injured, or ,,, aff rd cer- 
diſturbed, but aſſiſted and improved, by new fain Know- 
Diſcoveries of Truth, coming from the eternal Jedye, that is 
Fountain of all Knowledge. Whatever God 70 be hearken- 
hath revealed, is certainly true; no Doubt can ed/o., 
be made of it. This is the proper Object of 

Faith: But whether it be a divine Revelation or no, Reaſon 
muſt judge; which can never permit the Mind to reject a 
greater Evidence to embrace what is leſs evident, nor allow it to 
entertain Probability in Oppoſition to Knowledge and Certainty. 
There can be no Evidence, that any traditional Revelation 1s of 


divine Original, in the Words we receive it, and in the Senſc 


we underſtand it, ſo clear, and fo certain, as that of the Prin- 


ciples of Reaſon: And therefore, nothing that is contrary to, 
and inconſiſtent with the clear and ſelf-evident Didlates of Reaſon, 


has a right to be urged or aſſented to, as a Matter of Faith, 


wherein Reaſon hath nothing to do. Whatſoever is divine Re- 
velation, ought to over-rule all our Opinions, Prejudices and 
Intereſts, and hath a Right to be received with full Aﬀent : 
Such a Submiſſion as this of our Reaſon to Faith, takes not 
away the Land-marks of Knowledge. This ſhades not the 
Foundations of Reaſon, but leaves us that Uſe of our Faculties, | 


for which they were given us. 
$. 11. If the Provinces of Faith and ; 


fon are not kept diſtind by theſe Boundaries, there If the Boun- 
will, in Matters of Religion, be no Room for daries be not 
Reaſon at all; and thoſe extravagant . fer between 
ons and Ceremonies; that are to be found in Hitb andksa- 


the ſeveral Religions of the World, will w 1 
deſerve to be blamed. For, to this erying up „ ancy in 
of Faith in Oppoſition to Reaſon, we may, 1 


dities that fill almoſt all the Religions which ed, 


poſſeſs and divide Mankind. For Men having 


been principled with an Opinion, that they muſt not conſult 
Reaſon in the Things of Religion, however apparently con- 


tradictory to common Senſe, and the very Principles of all 
their Knowledge, haye let looſe their Fancies, and natural 


Superſtition; and have been, by them, led into ſo ſtrange 


Opinions, and extravagant Practices in Religion, that a con- 
ſiderate Man cannot but ſtand amazed at their Follies, and 


judge 
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judge them ſo far from being acceptable to the great and wiſc 


GOD, that he cannot avoid thinking them ridiculous, and of- 
fenſive to a ſober good Man, So that, in effect, Religion, 


which ſhould moſt diſtinguiſh us from Beaſts, and ought moſt 


peculiarly to elevate us, as rational Creatures, above Brutes, 
is that wherein Men often appear moſt irrational, and more 


ſenſeleſs than Beaſts themſelves. Credo, quia impoſſibile eſt: I 


believe, becauſe it is impoſſible, might in a good Man, pals for a 
Sally of Zeal; but would prove a very ill Rule for Men to 
chooſe their Opinions or Religion by, 8 
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Of Entbufiaſmn. 8 


. $. 1. TE that would ſeriouſly ſet upon 
Love of Truth H the Search of Truth, ought in the 

% - firſt Place to prepare his Mind with 
5 a Love of it: For he that loves it not, will 
not take much Pains to get it, nor be much concerned when 
he miſſes it. There is no body in the Commonwealth of 
Learning, who does not profeſs himſelf a Lover of Truth: 
And there is not a rational Creature that would not take it 
amiſs to be thought otherwiſe of. And yet for all this, one 
may truly ſay, there are very few Lovers of Truth for Truth's 


Sake, even amongſt thoſe who perſuade themſelves that they 


are ſo. How a Man may know whether he be ſo in earneſt, 


is worth Enquiry: And I think there is this one unerring 
Mark of it, viz. 'The not entertaining any Propoſition with 
Teater Aſſurance, than the Proofs it is built upon will warrant. 
Vhoever goes beyond this Meaſure of Aſſent, it is plain, re- 
ceives not Truth in the Love of it, loves not Truth for 


Truth's Sake, but for ſome other bye End. For the Evidence 
that any Propoſition is true, (except ſuch as are ſelf-evident) 
lying only in the Proofs a Man has of it, whatſoever Degrees 


of Aſſent he affords it beyond the Degrees of that Evidence, 


it is plain all that Surpluſage of Aſſurance is owing to 
tome other Affection, ard not to the Love of Truth: It be- 
ing as impoſſible, chat the Love of Truth ſhould carry my 


Aſſent 


Entbufiaſm. I. 6 


Aſſent above the Evidence, there is to me, that it is true, as 
that the Love of Truth ſhould make me aſſent to any Propoſi- 
tion, for the Sake of that Evidence, which it has not, that it 
is true; which is, in Effect, to love it as a Truth, becauſe it 
is poſſible or probable that it may not be true. In any Truth 
that gets not Poſſeſſion of our Minds by the irreſiſtible Light of 
Self- evidence, or by the Force of Demonſtration, the Argu- 
ments that gain it Aſſent, are the Vouchers and Gage of its 


Probability to us; and we can receive it for no other than ſuch 


as they deliver it to our Underſtandings. Whatſoever Credit or 
Authority we give to any Propoſition more than it receives 


from the Principles and Proofs it ſupports itſelf upon, is owing | 
to our Inclinations that Way, and is ſo far a Derogation from 
the Love of Truth, as ſuch: Which, as it can receive no Evi- 


dence from our Paſſions or Intereſts, ſo it ſhould receive no 

Tinctute fompthem, 3 Þ ih en 45, . 
F. 2. The aſſuming an Authority of dictat . 

ing to others, and a Forwardneſs to preſcribe A Forward- 


to their Opinions, is a conſtant Concomitant neſs to didale, 


of this Bias and Corruption of our Judgments : From whence. 
For how almoſt can it be otherwiſe, but that 
he ſhould be ready to impoſe on others Belief, who has already 
impoſed on his own? Who can reaſonably expe& Arguments 
and Conviction from him, in dealing with others, whoſe Un- 
derſtanding is not accuſtomed to them in his Dealing with him- 
ſelf? Who does Violence to his own Faculties, tyrannizes over 
his own Mind, and uſurps the Prerogative that belongs to Truth 
alone, which is to command Aſſent by only its own Authority, 


| 4. e. by and.in Proportion to that Evidence wich it carries with 


F. 3. Upon this Occaſion I ſhall take the 
Liberty to conſider a third Ground of Aſſent, Force of Eu- 
which, with ſome Men, has the ſame Autho- thu/taſm. 

rity, and is as confidently relied on as either 


Faith or Reaſon; I mean Enthuſiaſm. Which, laying by | 1 
ſon, would ſet up Revelation without it. Whereby in Effect 


it takes away both Reaſon and Revelation, and ſubſtitutes in 
the room of it the ungrounded Fancies of a Man's own Brain, 
and aſſumes them for a Foundation both of Opinion and Con- 
. 4. Reaſon is natural Revelation, whereby „„ . „ 
* eternal Father of Light, and Fountain o 2 
all Knowledge, communicates to Mankind thßaaet 
> TD Portion 
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Portion of Truth which he has laid within the Reach of their 
natural Faculties. Revelation is natural Reaſon: enlarged by 
a new Set of Diſcoveries communicated by GOD immediately, 
which Reaſon vouches the Truth of, by the Teſtimony and 
Proofs it gives, that they come from 60D. So that he that 


takes away Reaſon, to make Way for Revelation, puts out the 


Light of both, and does much the ſame, as if he would per- 


fuade a Man to put out his Eyes, the better to receive the re- 


mote Light of an inviſible Star by a Teleſcope. 


&. 5. Immediate Revelation being a much 


Riſe of Eurbu- cakes Way for Men to eſtabliſh their Opinions, 

1 W 1 and regulate their Conduct, than the tedious 
and not always ſucceſsful Labour of ſtrict Rea- 

foning, it is no Wonder that ſome have been very apt to pre- 


tend to Revelation, and to perſuade themſelves that they are 


under the peculiar Guidance of Heaven in their Actions and 
Opinions, eſpecially in thoſe of them which they cannot ac- 
count for by the ordinary Methods of Knowledge, and Princi- 


ples of Reaſon. Hence we fee, that in all Ages, Men, in 


whom Melancholy has mixed with Devotion, or whoſe Con- 


ceit of themſelves has raiſed them into an Opinion of a greater 


Familiarity with GOD, and a nearer Admittance to his Favour, 
than is afforded to others, have often flattered themſelves with a 


Perſuaſion of an immediate Intercourſe with the Deity, and fre- 


quent Communications from the Divine Spirit. . GOD I own 


cannot be denied to be able to enlighten the Underſtanding by a 
Ray darted into the Mind immediately from the Fountain of 


Light. This they underſtand he has promiſed to do, and who 
then has ſo good a Title to expect it, as thoſe who are his Pecu- 7 


liar People, choſen by him, and depending on him ? 


F. 6. Their Minds being thus prepared, 


Enthuſiaſm. hüte ver groundieſs Opinion comes to ſettle 
+» itſelf ſtrongly upon their Fancies, is an Illumi- 
nation from the Spirit of GOD, and preſently of divine Autho- 
rity: And whatſoever odd Action they find in themſelves a ſtrong 
Inclination to do, that Impulſe is concluded to be a Call or Di- 
rection from Heaven, and muſt be obeyed; - It 1s a Commiſſion 
from above, and they cannot err in executing it. 
F. 7. This I take to be properly I which, 
though founded neither on Reaſon nor divine Revelation, 
but riſing from the Conceits of a warmed or over-weening 


Brain, 


t a ed eee IEEE LS 


ſu 
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Brain, works yet, where it once gets Footing, more powerfully 
on the Perſuaſions and Actions of Men, than either of thoſe 


two, or both together: Men being moſt forwardly obedient to 
the Impulſes they receive from themſelves ; and the whole Man 


is ſure to act more vigorouſly, where the whole Man is carried 
by a natural Motion. For ſtrong Conceit, like a new Principle, 
carries all eaſily with it, when got above common Senſe, and 


| freed from all Reſtraint of Reaſon, and Check of Reflection, 


it 15 heightened into a divine Authority, in Concurrence with 
our own Temper and Inclination. _ | 3 

$. 8. Though the odd Opinions and extra- 8 
vagant Actions Enthuſiaſm has run Men into, Enthuſiaſm 
were enough to warn them againſt this wrong miſtaken for 
Principle, fo apt to miſguide them both in their Seeing and 
Belief and Conduct; yet the Love of ſome- Feeling. 
thing extraordinary, the Eaſe and Glory it is to 


[ 


be inſpired, and be above the common and natural Ways of 
Knowledge, ſo flatters many Men's Lazineſs, Ignorance and 
Vanity, that when once they are got into this Way of imme- 
diate Revelation, of Illumination without Search, and of Cer- 
tainty without Proof, and without Examination, 'tis a hard 
Matter to get them out of it. Reaſon is loſt upon them: 
They are above it: They ſee the Light infuſed into their 
Underſtandings, and cannot be miſtaken, tis clear and viſible 
there, like the Light of bright Sun-ſhine: ſhews itſelf, and 
needs no other Proof, but its own Evidence; they feel the 
Hand of GOD moving them within, and the Impulſes of the 
Spirit, and cannot be miſtaken in what they feel. Thus they 
ſupport themſelves, and are ſure Reaſon hath nothing to do 


with what they ſee and feel in themſelves; what they have a 


ſenſible Experience of, admits no Doubt, needs no Proba- 
tion. Would he not be ridiculous, who ſhould require to 


have it proved to him, that the Light ſhines, and that he ſees 
it? It is its own Proof, and can have no other. When the 


Spirit brings Light into our Minds, it diſpels Darkneſs, We 


ſee it, as we do that of the Sun at Noon, and need not the 


Twilight of Reaſon to ſhew it us. This Light from Heaven 
is ſtrong, clear, and pure; carries its own Demonſtration with 

it; and we may as rationally take a Glow-worm to aſſiſt us to 
| diſcover the Sun, as to examine the celeſtial Ray by our dim 


Candle, Reaſon. 
$. 9. This is the Way of talking of theſe Men: They are 


ſure, becauſe they are ſure; and their Perſuaſions are right, 
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only becauſe they are ſtrong in them. For, when what they 


tion to others. 


14 


4 1 | . 
Fnthiiflaſm 


e 


n 


eee py perccnnng 'it to bye, p, een Nagy I 
may perceive I came not by this Knowledge in a natural Way, 
and ſo may conclude it revealed, without perceiving that it is 
a Revelation from God: becauſe there be Spirits, which, with- 


out being divinely commiſſioned, may excite thoſe Ideas in me, 
and lay them in ſuch Order before my Mind, that I may per- 


ceive their Connection. So that the Knowledge of any Propo- 


ſition coming into my Mind, I know not how, is not a Per- 


ception that it is from God. Much leſs is a Rrong Perſuaſion 


that it is true, a Perception that it is from God, or ſo much as 


true. But however it be called Light and Seeing, I ſuppoſe, it 
is at moſt but Belief and Aſſurance ; and the Propoſition taken 
for a Revelation, is not ſuch as they know to be true, but 
take to. be true. For where a Propoſition is known to be 


true, Revelation is needleſs; And it is hard to conceive how 


there can be a Revelation, to any one, of what he knows al- 
ready. If therefore it be a Propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know to be true, whatever they may 


| call it, it is not Seeing, but Believing. For theſe are two 


Ways, whereby Truth comes into the Mind, wholly diſtinét, 


ſo that one is not the other. What I fee, I know to be lo 
by the Evidence of the Thing itſelf; what I believe, I take 
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Enthufrafm. $22- 
to be ſo upon the Teftimony of another: but this 'Teſtimony 
1 muſt know to be given, or elfe what Ground have I of Be- 
lieving? 1 mult fee that it is God that reveals this to me, or 
elſe I fee nothing. The Queſtion then here is, How do I know 
that God is the Reyealer of this to me; that this Impreſſion is 
made upon my Mind by his Holy Spirit, and that therefore I 
ought to obey ? It I know not this, how great ſoever the Aſ- 
furance is, that J am poſfeffed with, it is groundleſs; whatever 
Light I pretend to, it is but Enthufiafm. For whether the 
Propofition ſuppoſed to be revealed, be in itfelf evidently true, 
or vifibly probable, or by the natural Ways of Knowledge un- 
certain, the Propofition that muſt be well grounded and mani- 
ſeſted to be true, is this, that God is the Revealer of it and 
that what I take to he Revelation, is certainly put into my 
Mind by him, and is not an Illuſion, cropped in by ſome other 
Spirit, or raiſed by own Fancy. For if I miſtake nat, theſe 
Men receive it for true, becauſe they preſume God revealed it. 
Does it not then ſtand them upon, to examine on what Grounds 
they preſume it to be a Revelation from God? Or elſe all their 
Confidence is mere Preſumption; and this Light they are fo 
dazzled with, is nothing but an ignis fatuus, that leads them 
continually round in this Circle; it js a Revelation, becauſe they | | 
firmly believe it; and they believe it, becauſe it is a Relation. | 
9. 11. In all that is of divine Revelation, 
there is need of no other Proof, but that it is Enthuſia 22 
an Inſpiration from God: Far he can neither fails of Evi- 
; geceive nor be deceived. But how ſhall it be 4"ce, that the | 
: known that any Propofition in aur Minds, is F $3,059 15 | | 
5 Truth infuſed by God; a Truth that is re- eue Gr, 1 


n ſealed to us by him, which he declares to us, and therefore = ; 
bs ve ought to belieye? Here it is that Enthuſiaſm fails of the 1 


A Evidence it pretends to. For Men thus poſſeſſed, boaſt of a 
n icht whereby they ſay, they are enlightened, and brought 
into the Knowledge of this or that Truth. But if they know 
be t to be a Truth, they muſt know it to be ſo either by its 
925 own Self- evidence to natural Reaſon, or by the rational 


al- Proofs that make it out to be fo. If they ſee and know 
po t to be a Truth either of theſe two Ways, they in vain 
ay uppoſe it to be a Revelation. For they know it to be true 


vo I the fame Way that any other Man naturally may know 


, Ibat it is fo, without the Bee, of Revelation. For thus all 
lo Vox. II. ; | the 
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322. Enthuſiaſm. - 
the Truths, of what Kind ſoever, that Men uninſpired are 


tort 
enlightened with, came into their Minds, and are eſtabliſheg thor 
there. If they ſay, they know it to be true, becauſe it is a MW wer 
Revelation-from God, the Reaſon is good : But then it will be and 
demanded, how they know it to be a Revelation from God. If ior 
they ſay by the Light it brings with it, which ſhines bright in Lig 
their Minds, and they cannot reſiſt ; I beſeech them to conſider, J 
whether this be any more than what we have taken Notice of W can 
already, viz. that it is a Revelation, becauſe they ſtrongly be- Tra 
lieve it to be true. For all the Light they ſpeak of, is but a MW , (« 
ſtrong, though ungrounded Perſuaſion of their own Minds, or ce 
that it is a Truth. For rational Grounds from Proofs, that it N of th. 
is a Truth they muſt acknowledge to have none; for then it is W other 
not received as a Revelation, but upon the ordinary Grounds that W Dark 
other Truths are received: And if they believe it to be true, MW own 
becauſe it is a Revelation, and have no other Reaſon for its be- W Lye: 
ing a Revelation, but becauſe they are fully perſuaded, without W guide 
any other Reaſon that it is true, they believe it to be a Revela-· ¶ |ufior 
tion, only becauſe they ſtrongly believe it to be a Revelation; ¶ can t 
which is a very unſafe Ground to proceed on, either in our WE are le 
Tenets or Actions: And what readier way can there be to run Illum 
ourſelves into the moſt extravagant Errors and Miſcarriages, I lighte 
| than thus to ſet up Fancy for our ſupreme and ſole Guide, and acqui, 
to beſieve any Propoſition to be true, any aQtion to be right, more 
only becauſe we believe it to be ſo ? The Strength of our Per- may | 
| ſuaſions is no Evidence at all of their own ReCtitude : Crooked $. 
Things may be as ſtiff and unflexible as ſtrait; and Men may (elf u 
be as poſitive and peremptory in Error as in Truth. Hovf and E 
come elſe the untractable Zealots in different and oppoſite Par-Y witbi- 
ties? For if the Light, which every one thinks he has in hig Proph 
Mind, which in this Caſe is nothing but the Strengh of hi all his 
own Perſuaſion, be an Evidence that it is from God, contrary judge 
Opinions may have the ſame Title to be Inſpirations ; and Golf or no. 
will be not only the Father of Lights but of oppoſite and con Light, 


tradictory Lights, leading Men contrary Ways; and contradicſ woy1q 
tory Propoſitions will be divine Truths, if an ungroundel either 
Strength of Aſſurance be an Evidence, that any Propoſition is Reafor 
divine Revelation. 3 „ ER 
Rune f. 5 . 12. This cannot be otherwiſe, whilſt Firm mat it 
Perſuaſion, no heſs of Perſuaſion is made the Cauſe of Beſf be mi 
Proof Bar any lieving, and Confidence of being in the Rigi in ever 
Propoſition is is made an Argument of Truth. St. Paul hin fon, a. 
from God. ſelf believed he did well, and that he had a Cal 
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Ire to it when he perſecuted the Chriſtians, whom he confidently 
ed W thought it the Wrong: But yet it was he, and not they, who 
| were miſtaken. Good Men are Men ſtill, liable to Miſtakes, 
| and are ſometimes warmly engaged in Errors, which they take 


{or may Truths, ſhining in their Minds with the cleareſt 
Light. Ts 5 8 
d. 13. Light, true Light in the Mind is, or 
can be nothing elſe but the Evidence of the Light in the 
Truth of any Propoſition; and if it be not Mind, what. 

a ſelt-evident Propoſition, all the Light it has, | 
or can have, is from the Clearneſs and Validity 
of thoſe Proots upon which it is received. To talk of any 


Dark, or in the Power of the Prince of Darkneſs, and by our 


Lye: For, if Strength of Perſuaſion be the Light which muſt 
guide us, I aſk, how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh between the De- 


can transform himſelf into an Angel of Light. And they who 
are led by this Son of the Morning, are as fully ſatisfied of the 


lightened by the Spirit of God, as any one who is ſo: They 
acquieſce and rejoice in it, are acted by it; and nobody can be 


may be Judge) than they, „„ 
F. 14. He therefore that will not give him- 
ſelf up to all the Extravagancies of Deluſion Revelation 


within to the Trial. God, when he makes the of by Reaſon. 
Prophet does not unmake the Man : He leaves 


would have us aſſent to the Truth of any Propoſition, he 
Reaſon, or elſe makes it known to be a 'Truth, which he 
would have us aſſent to, by his Authority, and convinces us 
that it is from him, by ſome Marks, which Reaſon cannot 


ie in every Thing. I do not mean, that we muſt conſult Rea- 


* can 


other Light in the Underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the 


own Conſent, to give ourſelves up to Deluſion, to believe a 
luſions of Satan, and the Inſpirations of the Holy Ghoſt ? He 
Illumination, 1. e. are as ſtrongly perſuaded, that they are en- 


more ſure, nor more in the Right, (if their own ſtrong Belief 


and Error, muſt bring this Guide of his Light muſt be judged 


all his Faculties in their natural State, to enable him to 

judge of his Inſpirations, whether they be of divine Original 
or no. When he illuminates the Mind with ſupernatural 
Light, he does not extinguiſh that which is natural. If he 


either evidences that Truth by the uſual Methods of natural 


be miſtaken in. Reaſon muſt be our laſt Judge and Guide 


un fon, and examine whether a Propoſition, revealed from God, 
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of Rewelation. inſpired, be conformable to the Principles of 
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can be made out be natural Principles; and if it cannot, that 


then we may reject it: But conſult it we muſt, and by it exa- 


mine whether it be a Revelation from God or no: and if Reaſon 
finds it to be revealed from God, Reaſon then declares for it, 
as much as for any other Truth, and makes it one of her Dic- 
tates. Every Conceit that thoroughly warms our Fancies, muſt 
paſs for an Inſpiration, if there be nothing but the Strength of 


our Perſuafions, whereby to judge of our Perſuaſions. If Rex. 
ſon muſt not examine their Truth by ſomething extrinſical to 


the Perſuaſions themſelves, Inſpirations and Deluſions, Truth 
and Falſhood, will have the ſame Meaſure, and will not be 
poſſible to be diſtinguiſhed. . 8 

FS. 15. If this internal Light, or any Pro- 
oſition which under that Title we take for 


Reaſon, or to the Word of God, which is 
atteſted Revelation, Reaſon warrants it, and we 


may ſafely receive it for true, and be guided by it in our Be- 


lief and Actions: If it receive no Teſtimony nor Evidence 
from either of theſe Rules, we cannot take it for a Revelation, 


or ſo much as for true, till we have ſome other Mark that it is 
a Revelation, beſides our believing that it is ſo. Thus we ſee 
the holy Men of Old, who had Revelations from God, had 


ſomething elſe beſides that internal Light of Aſſurance in their 
own Minds, to teſtify to them that it was from God. They 
were not left to their own Perſuaſions alone, that thoſe Perſua- 
ſions were from God, but had outward Signs to convince them 


of the Author of thoſe Revelations. And when they were to con- 


vince others, they had a Power given them to juſtify the Truth 
of their Commiſſion from Heaven; and by viſible Signs to al- 


ſert the divine Authority of a Meſſage they were ſent with. Ma- 


17 ſaw the Buſh burn without being conſumed, and heard a 

oice out of it. "This was ſomething beſides finding an Impulſe 
upon his Mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his Bre- 
thren out of Egypt; and yet he thought not this enough to au- 


thorize him to go with that Meſſage, till God, by another 
Miracle of his Rod turned into a Serpent, had aſſured him of 


a Power to teſtify his Miſſion by the ſame Miracle repeated 


before them, whom he was ſent to. Gideon was ſent by an Angel 


to deliver Iſrael from the Midianites, and yet he defired a 


Sign to convince him, that this Commiſſion was from God. 
Theſe, and ſeveral the like Inſtances to be found among 
the Prophets of Old, are enough to ſhew, that they thought 
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e not an inward Seeing or Perſuaſion of their own Minds, with- 
: out any other Proof, a ſufficient Evidence that it was from 
6 God, though the Scripture does not every where mention their 
» demanding or having ſuch Proofs. 
4 $. 16. In what I have ſaid, I am far from denying that God 
R can, or doth fometimes, enlighten Mens Minds in the appre- 
A hending of certain Truths, or excite them to good Actions, by 
me immediate Influence and Aſſiſtance of the holy Spirit, with- 
1 out any extraordinary Signs accompanying it. But in ſuch Caſes 
: too we have Reaſon and Scripture, unerring Rules to know 
» whether it be from God or no, Where the Truth embraced is 
5 conſonant to the Revelation in the written Word of God, or 


10 the Action conformable to the Dictates of right Reaſon, or ho- 
h Writ, we may be aſſured that we run no riſk in entertaining 
tt asfuch ; becauſe though perhaps it be not an immediate Re- 
velation from God, extraordinarily operating on our Minds, 
yet we are ſure 1t 1s warranted by that Revelation which he has 


common to us with all Men. Where Reaſon or Scripture is 
expreſs for any Opinion or Action, we may receive it as of Di- 


ons which can by itſelf give it that Stamp. The Bent of our 
own Minds may favour it as much as we pleaſe; that may ſhew 
it be a Fondling of our own, but will by no Means prove it 
to be an Offspring of Heaven, and of Divine Original. 


Mer de FHS xder dex der dx 
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2 Fault of our Knowledge, but a rer. 

Miſtake of our Judgment, giving Aſſent to that 

d.Yhich is not true. 3 5 3 

But if Aſſent be grounded on Likelihood, if the proper 
Object and Motive of our Aſſent be Probability, and that 
probability conſiſts in what is laid down in the foregoing 


given us of Truth. But it is not the Strength of our private 
Perſuaſion within ourſelves, that can warrant it to be a Light or 
Motion from Heaven; nothing can do that, but the written 
Word of God without us, or that Standard of Reaſon which is 


vine Authority; but it is not the Strength of our own Perſuaſi- 


(F\ 1. Nowledge being to be had only of | 
| viſible certain Truth, Error is not Cauſes of Er- 
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Chapters, will be demanded, how Men come to give their avoi 
Aſſents contrary to Probability? For there is nothing more whi 
common than Contrariety of Opinions; nothing more obvious, Op! 
than that one Man wholly diſbelieves what another only doubts the 
of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes, and firmly adheres to. The of ] 
Reaſons whereof, though they may be very various, yet, | ſup- F. 

| poſe, may be all reduced to theſe four. grea 
| 1. Want of Proofs. | thei: 
2. Want of Ability to uſe them. nora 

3. Want of Will to uſe them. Imp 

4. Wreng Meaſures of Probability, „ 

| Fi. 2. Firſt, By Want of Proofs, I do not the 
Fi, Want mean only the Want of thoſe Proofs which MW to Cc 
of Proofs. are no where extant, and fo are no where ent 
| to be had; but the Want even of thoſe Proof; Cient 

which are in being, or might be procured. And thus Men Sreat 
want Proofs who have not the Convenience or Opportunity r M 
to make Experiments and Obſervations themſelves, tending and 
to the Proof of any Propoſition ; nor likewiſe the Conve- mn 
nience to enquire into, and colle& the Teſtimonies of others: etern. 
And in this State are the greateſt Part of Mankind, who er a! 
are given up to Labour, and enſlaved to the Neceſſity of their luck 
mean Condition, whoſe Lives are worn out only in the Provi- be to 
ſions for Living. Theſe Men's Opportunity of Knowledge but tl 
and Enquiry are commonly as narrow as their Fortunes: to be 
and their Underſtandings, are but little inſtructed, when al that C 
their whole Time and Pains, is laid out to ſtill the Croaking them 
of their own Bellies, or the Cries of their Children. Tg emplo 
not to be expected, that a Man who drudges on, all his Life, them 
in a laborious Trade, thould be mere knowing in tlie Varieé— Attenc 
ty of Things, done in the World, than a Packhorſe, who 1s Time 
driven conſtantly forwards and backwards in a narrow Lane ters © 
and dirty Road only to Market, ſhould be ſkilled in dd Fre or 
Geography of the Country. Nor is it at all more poſſible enſlave 
that he who wants Leiſure, Books, and Languages, and the Vacan 
Opportunity of converſing with Variety of Men, ſhould bt Know! 
in a Condition to collect thoſe Teſtimonies and Obſervation} Þ 4 
which are in being, and are neceſſary to make out man) inform 
nay, moſt of the Propoſitions, that in the Societies of Met of thei, 
are judged of the greateſt Moment; or to find out Ground] "cls of 
of Aſſurance ſo great, as the Belief of the Points he woult ply Boy 
build on them, is thought neceſſary. So that a great Part « oubts 
Mankind are by the natural and unalterable State of Thing by the l 
in this World, and the Conſtitution of human Affairs, uff *hole | 


 avoidab! 


their Condition, ſubje&ed to unavoidable Ig- Hall become of 
norance in thoſe Things which are of greateſt thoſe whowant 
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avoidably gi ven over to invincible Ignorance of thoſe Proofs on 
which others build, and which are neceſſary to eſtabliſh thoſe 


Opinions ; the greateſt Part of Men having much to do to get 
the Means of Living, are not jn a Condition to look after thoſe 
of learned and laborious Enquiries  _ e 
. 3. What ſhall we ſay then? Are the 
greateſt Part of Mankind, by the Neceſſity of Obj. What 


Importance to them; (for of theſe *tis obvious them, anſwer- 
to enquire.) Have the Bulk of Mankind no 1 
other Guide but Accident and blind Chance, 

to conduct them to their Happineſs or Miſery? Are the cur- 


rent Opinions, and licenſed Guides of every Country, ſuffi- 
cient Evidence and Security to every Man, to venture his 


greateſt Concernments on: nay, his everlaſting Happineſs 
or Miſery? Or can thoſe be the certain and infallible Oracles 


and Standards of Truth which teach one Thing in Chriſten- 
dom and another in Turkey? Or ſhall a poor Countryman be 
eternally happy, for having the Chance to be born in Italy; 

or a Day-Labourer be unavoidably loſt ; becauſe he had the ill 
luck to be born in England ? How ready ſome Men may 
be to ſay ſome of theſe Things, I will not here examine; 


but this I am ſure, that Men muſt allow one or other of theſe 
to be true, (let them chuſe which they pleaſe). or elſe grant, 


that God has furniſhed Men with Faculties ſufficient to direct 
them in the Way they ſhould take, if they will but ſeriouſly 


employ them that Way, when their ordinary Vocations allow 
them the Leiſure. No Man is ſo wholly taken up with the 
Attendance on the Means of Living, as to have no pare 


Time at all to think of his Soul, and inform himſelf in Mat- 
ters of Religion. Were Men as intent upon this, as they 


are on Things of lower Concernment, there are none ſo 

enſlaved to the Neceſſities of Life, who might not find many 

Vacancies that might be huſbanded to this Advantage of their 

Knowledge. | e 
F. 4. Beſides thoſe whoſe Improvements and 


Informations are ſtraightened by the Narrowneſs People binder 


of their Fortunes, there are others, whoſe Large- ed from En- 
neſs of Fortune would plentifully enough ſup- uit. 

ply Books, and other Requiſites for clearing of EDD 
Doubts, and diſcovering of Truth ; but they are cooped in cloſe 
by the Laws of their Countries, and the ſtrict Guards of thoſc 


whoſe Intereſt it is to keep them ignorant, leſt, knowing more, 


- | they 
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they ſhould believe the leſs in them. Theſe are as far, nay 
farther, from tbe Liberty and Opportunities of a fair Enquiry, 
than thoſe poor and wretched Labourers we before ſpoke of j 
and however they may ſeem high and great, are confined 
to Narrowneſs of Thought, and enſlaved in that which ſhould 
be the freeſt Part of Man, their Underſtandings. This is 
generally the Caſe of all thoſe who live in Places where Care 
is taken io propagate 'I'ruth without Knowledge, where Men 
are forced at a Venture to be the Religion of the Coun- 
try, and muſt therefore ſwallow down Opinions, as filly 
People do Empiricks Pills, without knowing what they are 
made of, or how they will work, and have nothing to do, 
but believe that they will do the Cure; but in this are 
much more miſerable than they, in that they are not at Li- 
berty to refuſe ſwallowing what perhaps they had rather let 
alone, or to chuſe the Phyſician to whole Conduct they would 
truſt themſelves. | 


r Heads, nor weigh exactly the 


others that can but advance one Step farther. I heſe cannot 


always diſcern that Side on which the ſtrongeſt Proofs lie, can- 
= not conſtantly follow that which 1n atſelf 1s the more probable | 
Opinion. Now that there is ſuch a Difference between Men, | 
in reſpe& of their Underſtandings, I think nobody, who | 
has had any Converſation with his Neighbours, will queſtion, | 
though he never was at We/tminſter-Hall, or the Exchange, on | 
the one Hand; nor at Alm-Houſer, or Bedlam, on the other: 
Which great Difference in Men's Intellectuals, whether it 
riſes from any Defe& in the Organs of the Body, particu- 
| larly adapted to Thinking; or in the Dulneſs or Untractable- | 
neſs of thoſe Faculties, for Want of Uſe ;z or, as ſome think, 


in the natural Differences of Men's Souls themſelves ; or 


ſome, or all of theſe together, it matters not here to examine: 
Only this is evident, that there is a Difference of Degrees in 


Men's Underſtandings, Apprehenſidns, and Reaſonings, to ſo 
great a Latitude, that one may, without doing Injury to Man- 
kind, affirm, that there is a greater Diſtance between ſome 


Men, and others, in this Reſpect, than between ſome Men, 


5. 5. Secondly, Thoſe who want Still do vf+ | 
24ly, Want of thoſe Evidences they have of Probabilities; who | 
Skill to uſe cannot carry a Train of Conſequences in their | 

e | 
+, of contrary Proofs and Teſtimonies, making | 
every Circumſtance its due Allowance may be eaſily miſlcd | 
to aſſent to Poſitions that are not probable, There are ſome 
Men of one, ſome but of two Syllogiſms, and no more; and | 


irticu- N 
table | 
think, 


„ 


mine: 


-ces in 
to ſo 
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and ſome Beaſts. But how this comes about, is a Speculatian, 


though of great Conſequence, yet not neceſſary to our pteſent 


Purpoſe. 8 
. 6. Thirdly, there are another Sort of 
People that want Proofs, not becauſe they are 3h, Nan »/ 


out of their Reach, bat becauſe they Twill not Hill to uje 


e them; who, though they have Riches and hem. 
Leiſure enough, and want neither Parts nor 
other Helps, are yet never the better for them. Their hot 


Purſuit of Pleaſure, or conſtant Nrudgery in Buſineſs, engages 
ſome Mens thoughts elſewhere; Lazineſs and Ofcitancy in 


general, or a particular Averſion for Books, Study, and 


Meditation, keep others from any ſerious 'Thoughts at all; 
and ſome out of Fear, that an impartiai Enquiry would not 


tavour thoſe Opinions which beſt ſuit their Prejudices, Lives, 
and Deſigns, content themſelves without Examination, to 
rake upon Truſt, what they find convenient, and in Faſhion. 
'Thus moſt Men, even of thoſe that might do otherwiſe, pals 
their Lives without an Acquaintance with, much leſs a ra- 
tional Aſſent to, Probabilities they are concerned to know, 


though they lie fo much within their View, that to be con- 


vinced of them, they need but turn their Eyes that Way. 


But we know fome Men will not read a Letter, which is ſup- 
poſed to bring ill News; and many Men forbear to caſt up 

their Accompts, or ſo much as think upon their Eſtates, who 
have Reaſon to fear their Affairs are in no very good Poſture. 


How Men, whole plentiful Fortunes allow them Leiſure to 


improve their Underſtandings, can fatisfy themſelves with a 


lazy Ignorance, I cannot tell; but methinks they have a low 
Opinion of their Souls, who lay out all their Incomes in 


| Proviſions for the Body, and employ none of it to procure 


the Means and Helps of Knowledge; who take great Care 
to appear always in à neat and ſplendid Outſide, and would 
think themſelves miſerable in coarſe Clothes, or a patched 


Coat, and yet contentedly ſuffer their Minds to appear abroad 
in a pie-bald Livery of coarſe Patches, and borrowed Shreds, 
ſuch as it has pleaſed Chance, or their Country Taylor, (( 
mean the common Opinion of thoſe they have converſed 
with) to clothe them in. I will not here mention how un- 


reaſonable this is for Men that ever think of a future State, 
and their Concernment in it, which no rational Man can avoid 


to do ſometimes z nor ſhall I take Notice what a Shame and 


Contuſton it is, to the greateſt Contemners of Knowledge, 


to 
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io be found ignorant in Things they are concerned to know. 
But this, atleaſt, is worth the Conſideration of thoſe who call 
themſelves Gentlemen, That however they may think Credit, 
Reſpect, Power, and Authority, the Concomitants of their 
Birth and Fortune, yet they will find all theſe ſtill carried 
away from them by Men of lower Condition, who ſurpaſs 
them in Knowledge. They who are blind will always be led 
by thoſe that ſee, or elſe fall into the Ditch : And he is certain- 
ly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt enſlaved, who is fo in his Un- 
derſtanding. In the foregoing Inſtances, ſome of the Cauſes 
have been ſhewn of wrong Aſſent, and how it comes to paſs, that 
probable DoQtines are not always received with an Aſſent pro- 
portionable to the Reaſons which are to be had for their Pro- 
bability : But hitherto we have conſidered only ſuch Proba- 
| bilities, whole Proofs do exiſt, but do not appear to him who 
embraces the Error. 8 | uy 
| $. 7. Fourthly, There remains yet the laſt Sort, 
1 90 ls „ who, even where the real Probabilies appear, 
A and are plainly laid before them, do not ad- 
whereof, © mit of the Conviction, nor yield unto manifeſt 
ERNeaſons, but do either viv, ſuſpend their Aſ- 
ſent, or give it to the leſs probable Opinion. And to this 
Danger are thoſe expoſed, who have taken up wrong Meaſures 
of Probility, which are, e e 


1. Propoſitions that are not in tbemſelves certain and evident, 
but doubtful and falſe, taken up for Principles. 

2. Received Hypotheſes, _ - 

3. Predominant Paſſions or Inclinations. 


4. Authority. 


F. 1. Firſt, The firft and firmeſt Ground of 
Firft, Doubti- Probability, is the Conformity any Thing has 
ful Propoſitions to our own Knowledge; eſpecially that Part 
taken for P in- of our Knowledge which we have embraced, 
ciples, and continue to look on as Principles. Theſe 

To have ſo great an Influence upon our Opinions, 
| that it is uſually by them we judge of Truth and meaſure 
Probability to that Degree, that what js inconſiſtent with 
our Principles, is ſo far from paſſing for probable with us, 
that it will not be allowed poſſible. The Reverence borne 
to theſe Principles, is ſo great, and their authority fo para- 
mount to all other, that the Teſtimony not only of other 


Men, 
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Men but the Evidences of our own Senſes are often rejected, 


when they offer to vouch any Thing contrary to thele efta- 
bliſned Rules. How much the Doctrine of innate Principles, 


and that Principles are not to be proved or queſtioned, has 


contributed to this, I will not here examine. This I readily 
grant that one Truth cannot contradi& another; but withal, 
| take leave allo to ſay, that every one ought very carejully to 
beware what he admits for a Principle, to examine it {triftly, 
and whether he certainly knows it to be true of itſelf by its 
own Evidence, or whether he does only with Aſſurance be- 
lieve it be fo, upon the Authority of others: For he hath a 
ſtrong Bias put into his Underſtanding, which will unavoidably 
miſguide his Aſſent, who hath imbibed wrong Principles, and 


has blindly given himſelf up to the Authority of any Opinion 


in itſelt not evidently true. 


$. 9. There is nothing more ordinary, than that Children 
ſhould receive into their Minds Propoſitions, {eſpecially about 


Matters of Religion) from their Parents, Nurſes, or thoſe 


about them; which being inſinuated into their unwary, as 


well as unbiaſſed Underſtandings, and faſtened by Degrees, 


are at laſt (equally, whether true or falſe) rivetted there, b. 


long Cuſtom and Education, beyond all poſlibility of being 


pulled out again. For Men, when they are grown up, re- 
flecting upon their Opinions, and finding thoſe of this Sort 
to be as ancient in bheir Minds, as their very Memories, not 


having obſerved their early Inſinuation, nor by what Means 


they got them, they are apt to reverence them as ſacred 


'1 hings, and not to ſuffer them to be prophaned, touched or 


queſtioned: Ther look on them as the Urim and Thummim 
ſet up in their Minds immediately by GO D himſelf, to be 
the great and unerring Deciders of Truth and Falſhocd, and 


the Judges to which they are to appeal in al Manner of Cob" 


troverſies. 


F. 10. This Opinion of his Principles {let them be what 


they will) being once eſtabliſhed in any one's Mind, it is eaſy 


to be imagined, what Reception, any Propoſition ſhall find, 


| how clearly ſoever proved, that {hall invalidate their Autho- 
rity, or at all thwart with theſe internal Oracles: Whereas, 


the groſſeſt Abſurdities and Improbabilities, being but agree- 


able * ſuch Principles, go down glibly, and are eaſily di- 


geſted. The great Obſtinacy that is to be found in Men 


firmly believing quite contrary Opinions, though many times 
equally abſurd in the various Religions of Mankind, are as 


evident 
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evident a Proof, as they are an unavoidable Conſequence of 


this Way of Reaſoning from received traditional Principles, 


So that Men will diſbelieve their own Eyes, renounce the Evi- 
dence of their Senſes, and give their own Experience the Lye; 
rather than admit of any Thing diſagreeing with theſe ſacred 
Tenets. Take an intelligent Romaniſt, that from the very 


firit dawning of any Notions in his Underſtanding, hath had 


this Principle conſtantly inculcated, viz, "That he muſt be- 
lieve as the Church (i. e. thoſe of his Communion) believes, or 
that the Pope is infallible; and this he never ſo much as heard 
queſtioned, till at Forty or Fifty Years old he met with one 
of other Principles: How is he prepared eaſily to {wallow, 
not only againſt all Probability, but even the clear Evidence 
of his Sexſes, the Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation? This Prin- 
ciple has ſuch an Influence on his Mind, that he will believe 
that to be Fleſh, which he ſees to be Bread. And what Way 
will you take to convince a Man of any improbable Opinion 
he holds, who, with ſome Philoſophers, hath laid down this 


as a Foundation of Reaſoning, That he muſt believe his Rea- 
ſon (tor ſo Men improperly call Arguments drawn from their 
Principles) againſt his Senſes? Let an Eutbuſiaſt be principled 
that he or his Teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 
Communication of the divine Spirit, and you in vain bring 


the Evidence of clear Reaſons againſt his Doctrine. Who- 
ever therefore have imbibed wrong Principles, are not, in 
Things inconſiſtent with theſe Principles, to be moved by the 


moſt apparent and convincing Probabilities, till they are fo 
candid and ingenuous to themſelves, as to be perſuaded to ex- 


amine even thoſe very Principles, which may never ſuffer 
themſelves to do. 8 = 2 
g. 11. Secondly, Next to theſe, are Men 
ee Hp. whoſe Underſtandings are caſt into a Mould, 
theſis. 128 and faſhioned juſt to the Size of a received Hy- 
pothefis. The Difference between theſe and the 


former, is, that they will admit of Matter of Fact, and agree 
with Diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning of Rea- 
ſons, and explaining the Manner of Operation. Theſe are 

not at chat open Defiance with their Senſes, as the former; 


they can endure to hearken to their Information a little 
more patiently : but will by no means admit of their Re- 


ports in the Explanation of Things; nor be prevailed on by 
Probabilities, which would convince them, that Things are 


not brought about juſt after the ſame Manner that they have 
| decreed 


— 
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decreed within themſelves that they are. Would it not be 
an inſufferable Thing for a learned Profeſſor, and that which 


his Scarlet would bluſh at, to have his Authority, of Forty 


Years ſtanding, wrought out of hard Rock Greek and Latin, 
with no ſmall Expence of Time and Candle, and confirmed 
by general Tradition, and a reverend Beard, in an Inſtant 
overturned by an upſtart Noveliſt! Can any one expect that 
he ſhould be made to confeſs, "That what he taught his Scho- 
lars Thirty Years ago, was all Error and Miſtake ; and that 
he fold them hard Words and Ignorance at a very dear Rate? 


.W hat Probabilities, I ſay, are ſufficient to prevail in ſuch a a 


Caſe? And whoever, by the moſt cogent Arguments, will be 
prevailed with, to diſrobe himſelf at once of all his old Opini- 
ons, and Pretences to Knowledge and Learning, which, with 
hard Study he hath all his Time been labouring for; and 
turn himſelf out ſtark naked, in Queſt afreſh of new Na- 
tions? All the Arguments can be uſed, will be as little able 
to prevail, as the Wind did with the Traveller, to part with 

his Cloak, which he held only the faſter. To this of wrong 


Hypotheſis, may be reduced the Errors, that may be occaſioned 


by a true Hypotheſis, or right Principles, but not rightly un- 
derſtood. There is nothing more familiar than this. The 
Inſtances of Men contending for different Opinions, which 


they all derive from the infallible Truth of the Scripture, are 
an undeniable Proof of it. All that call themſelves Chriſtians 
allow the Text that ſays, werawcirs, to carry in it the Obliga- 


tion to a very weighty Duty. But yet how very erroneous 
will one of their Practices be, who underſtanding nothing 


but the French, take this Rule with one Tranſlation to be 
repenteꝝ vous, repent; or with the other faities Penitence, do 


Penance. . 
$. 12. Thirdly, Probabilities, which croſs 


Mens Appetite, and prevailing Paſſions, run the Thirdly, Fre- 


dominant Paſ- 


ſame Fate. Let never ſo much probability hang 5 
Fon. 


on one Side of a coveteous Man's Reaſoning, 
and Money on the other, it is eaſy to fore- 


ſee which will outweigh. Earthly Minds, like Mud Walls, 


reſiſt the ſtrongeſt Batteries; and tho', perhaps, ſometimes the 
Force of a clear Argument may make ſome Impreſſion, yet 


they nevertheleſs ſtand firm, keep out the Enemy Truth, that 
Tell a Man paſſionately | 


would captivate or diſturb them. 
in Love, that he is jilted; bring a ſcore of Witneſſes of the 
Falſhood of his Miſtreſs, it is ten to one but three kind Words 
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of hers ſhall invalidate all their Teſtimonies. Quod volumur, 


facile credimus ; what ſuits,our Wiſhes, is forwardly believed; is, 


J ſuppoſe, what every one hath more than once experimented ; 

and though Men cannot always openly gainſay or reſiſt the 
Force of manifeſt Probabilities, that make againſt them, yet 
yield they not to the Argument; not but that it is the Na- 
ture of the Underſtanding conſtantly to cloſe with the more 
probable Side, but yet a Man hath a Power to ſuſpend and re- 
ſtrain its Enquries, and not permit a full and ſatisfactory 

Examination, as far as the Matter in Queſtion is capable, 
and will bear it to be made. Until that be done, there will 
be always theſe two "oy left of evading the moſl apparent Pro- 


babilities. 


13 Firſt, That the Arguments being (as 
The Means of for the moſt part they are) brought in Words, 


' evading Pro- there may be a Fallacy latent in them; ; and the 
bubilitie: Conſequences being, perhaps, many in Train, 


Firfl, Suppoſed they may be ſome of them incoherent. There 


Fallacy. are very few Diſcourſes fo ſhort clear, and con- 
ſiſtent, to which moſt Men may not, with Sa- 


tisfaction enough to themſelves, raiſe this Doubt; "and from 


whoſe Conviction they may not without Reproach of Diſinge- 
nuity or Unreaſonableneſs, ſet themſelves free with the old 
Reply, Non perſuadebis, etiamſi f perſuaſeris ; tho I cannot an- 


wer, will not yield. 
$. 14. Secondly, Manifeſt Probabilities may 


Secondly, Sup- be evaded, and the Aſſent with-held upon this 
poſed Argu- Soggeſtion, That I kniw not yet all that may be 


ments for the  faid on the contrary Side. And therefore though 


- CONT I be beaten, it is not neceſſary I ſhould yield, not 


knowing what Forces there are in Reſerve be- 
hind. This is a Refuge againſt Conviction, ſo open and ſo 


wide that it is hard to dtermine, when a Man is quite out 
N 


of the Verge of 1 it. 
&. 15. But yet there is 1 End of K. and 
Ihat Proba. 2A Man having carefully enquired into all the 
Viliti s deter- Grounds of Probability and Unlikelineſs, done 
mine the ſent. his utmoſt to inform himſelf in all Particulars 
f fairly, and caſt up the Sum total on both Sides, 
may in moſt Caſes come to acknowledge, upon 

the whole Matter, on which Side the Probability reſts ; where- 
in ſome Prooſs in Matter of Reaſon, being Suppoſitions up- 


on univerſal Experience, are ſo cogent and clear, aud fome | 


Teflimonies in Matter of Fact ſo univerſal, that he 3 
refuſe 


wit, ie „ Dos tas. ect es ßccß oa ec ee ad a EE EE CE 
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refuſe his Aſſent. So that, I think, we may conclude, that in 
Propoſitions, where, though the Proofs in View are of moſt 


Moment, yet there are ſufficient Grounds to ſuſpect, that there 


is either Fallacy in Words, or certain Proofs, as conſiderable, 


to be produced, on the contrary Side, there Ant, Suſpence, 
or Diſſent, are often voluntary Actions: But where the Proofs 


are ſuch as make it highly: probable, and there is not ſuffi- 
cient Ground to ſuſpect that there is either Fallacy of Words, 


(which ſober and ſerious Conſideration may diſcover) nor 
_ equally valid Proofs yet undiſcovered latent on the other Side, 
(which alſo the Nature of the Thing may, in ſome Caſes, 

make plain to a conſiderate Man) there, I think, a Man, who 
has weighed them, can ſcarce refuſe his Aſſent to the Side on 
which the greater Probability appears. Whether it be pro- 

bable, that a promiſcuous Jumble of Printing Letters ſhould 
often fall into a Method and Order, which ſhould ſtamp on 

Paper a coherent Diſcourſe ; or that a blind fortuitous Con- 


courſe of Atoms, not guided by an underſtanding Agent, 


ſhould frequently conſtitute the Bodies of any Species of Ani- 


mals. In theſe and the like Caſes, I think, nobody that con- 


ſiders them, can be one Jot at a ſtand, which Side to take, 
nor at all waver in his Aſſent. Laftly, When there can be no 
Suppoſition, (the Thing in its own Nature indifferent, and 


wholly depending upon the Teſtimony of Witneſſes) that there 


is as fair Teſtimony againſt, as for the Matter of Fad atteſted ; 


which by enquiry is to be learned, v. g. whether there was 
1700 Years ago ſuch a Man at Rome as Fulius Ceſar : In all 


ſuch Caſes, I ſay, I think it is not in any rational Man's Power 
to refuſe his Aſſent But that it neceſlarily follows and clofes 
with ſuch Probabilities. In other leſs clear Caſes, I think it 


is in a Man's Power to ſuſpend his Aſſent: and perhaps, con- 


tent himſelf with the Proofs he has, if they favour the Opi- 
nion that ſuits with his Inclination or Intereſt, and fo ſtop 
from farther Search. But that a Man ſhould afford his Aſſent 
to that Side, on which the leſs Probability appears to him, 
ſeems to me utterly impracticable, and as impoſlible, as it is 


to believe the ſame Thing probable and improbable at tlie 


ſame Time. 


F. 16. As Knowledge is no more arbitrary Where it is in 
than Perception; ſo, I think, Aﬀent is no our Poxwer 1 
more in our Power than Knowledge. When ſuſpend it. 


the Agreement of any two Ideas appears to our 
Minds whether immediately, or by the Aſſiſtance of Rea- 
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fon, I can no more refuſe to perceive, no more avoid know- 

ing it, than I can avoid feeing thoſe Objects which I turn 

. my Eyes to, and look on in Day-light: And what, upon 

tull Examination, I find the moſt probable, I cannot deny 

my Aſſent to. But though we cannot hinder our Knowledge, 
where the Agreement is once perceived; nor eur Aﬀent, 
where the Probability manifeſtly appears upon due Conſide- 

ration of all the Meaſures of it: yet wwe can hinder both Know- 
ledge and Aſjent, by ſtopping our Enquiry, and not Employing our 
Faculties in the Search of any Truth. If it were not fo, Ig- 
norance, Error, or Infidelity, could not in any Cafe be a 
Fault. Thus in ſome Caſes we can prevent or ſuſpend our 


Aﬀent : But can a Man, verſed in modern or ancient Hiſtory, 
doubt whether there be ſuch a Place as Rome, or Whether 


there was ſuch a Man as Julius Cæſar? Indeed there are 
Millions of Truths, that a Man is not, or may not think 
himſelf concerned to know, as whether our King Richard the 
Third was crooked-backed, or no; or whether Roger Bacon 
was a Mathematician, or a Magician. In thefe and ſuch-like 
Caſes, where the Aﬀent, one Way or other, is of no Im- 
portance to the Intereſt of any one, no Action, no Concern- 
ment of his following, or depending thereon, there it is not 
ſtrange that the Mind ſhould give itſelf up to the common 


Opinion, or render itſelf to the firſt Comer. Theſe and the 


like Opinions are of fo little Weight and Moment, that, like 
Motes in the Sun, their Tendencies are very rarely taken 
Notice of. They are there, as it were by Chance, and the 
Mind lets them float at Liberty. But where the Mind judges 
that the Propoſition has Concernment in it; where the Al- 
ſent or not aſſenting is thought to draw Confequences of 
Moment after it, and Good or Evil to depend an chuſing or 
reſuſing the right-ſide, and the Mind ſets itſelf feriouſly to 
enquire, and examine the Probability; there, I think, it is 


not in our Choice to take which Side we pleaſe, it manifeſt 


Odds appear on either. The greater Probability, I think, in 
that Caſe, will determine the Aﬀent; and a Man can no more 
avoid aſſenting, or taking it to be true, where he perceives 
the greater Probability than he can avoid knowing it to be 


true where he perceives the Agreement or Difagreement of any 


two [deas. 1 0 4 
If this be ſo, the Foundation of Error will lie in wrong 
Meaſures of Probability; as the Foundation of Vice in wrong 
Meaſures of Good, Tp | 
= L. 17. 
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17. Furthly, the Fourth, and laſt wrong 


| Meaſure of Probability I ſhall take Notice of, Fourthly, Au- 
and which keeps in Ignorance or Error more #horzty. 

| People than all the other together, is that 

which I have mentioned in the foregoing Chapter, I mean, 
| the giving up our Aſſent to the common received Opinions either of 
our Friends or Party, Neighbourhood or Country. How many 
Men have no other Ground for their Tenets, than the ſuppoſed 
| Honeſty or Learning, or, Number, of thoſe of the ſame Pro- 
ſeſſion ? As if honeſt or bookiſh Men could not err; or Truth 
| were to be eſtabliſhed by the Vote of the Multitude ; yet this 
with moſt Men ſerves the Turn. The Tenet has had the At- 
teſtation of reverend Antiquity ; it comes to me with the Paſſ- 
port of former Ages, and therefore I am ſecure in the Reception [ 
give it; other Men have been and are of the ſame Opinion, (for 
that is all is ſaid) and therefore it is reaſonable for me to em- 
brace it. A Man may more juſtifiably throw up Croſs and Pile 
for his Opinions, than take them up by ſuch Meaſures. All Men 
are liable to Error, and moſt Men are, in many Points, by Paſ- 
ſion or Intereſt, under Temptation to it. If we could but ſee the 
ſecret Motives that influenced the Men of Name and Learning 
inthe World, and the Leaders of Parties, we ſhould not always 
find, that it was the embracing of Truth for its own Sake, that 
made them eſpouſe the Doctrines they owned and maintained. 


This at leaſt is certain, there is not an Opinion ſo abſurd, which 
a Man may not receive upon this Ground. There is no Error 


to be named, which has not had its Profeſſors ; and a Man ſhall 


never want crooked Paths to walk in, if he thinks that he is in 


he right Way, wherever he has the Footſteps of others to 


olow, _ | 

$. 18. But notwithſtanding the great Noiſe | j 
made in the World about Errors and Opi- Men not in ſo 
tions, I muſt do Mankind that Right, as to many Errors 
ay, There are not ſo many Men in Errors, and as is imagined, 
urong Opinions, as is commonly ſuppoſed. Not 

hat I think they embrace the Truth; but indeed becauſe 
oncerning thoſe Doctrines they keep ſuch a ſtir about, they 


the Seas in the World, he would not find concerning 


oſe Matters they are ſo zealous for, that they have any 
Vo E. II. 5 | ”= Opinions 5 


ave no Thought, no Opinion at all. For if any one ſhould 
little catechize the greateſt Part of the Partizans of moſt 
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Opinions of their own : much leſs would he have Reaſon to 
think, that they took them upon the Examination of Argu- 
ments, and Appearance of Probability. They are reſolved to 
ſtick to a Party that Education or Intereſt has engaged them 


in; and there, like the common Soldiers of an Army, ſhew - 


their Courage and Warmth as their Leaders dire&, without 
ever examining, or ſo much as knowing the Cauſe they con- 
tend for. If a Man's Life ſhews that he has no ſerious Regard 
for Religion; for what Reaſon ſhould we think, that he beats 
his Head about the Opinions of his Church, and troubles him- 
ſelf to examine the Grounds of this or that Doctrine? It is 
enough for him to obey his Leaders, to have his Hand and his 
Tongue ready for the Support of the common Cauſe, and there- 


by approve himſelf to thoſe who can give him Credit, Prefer- 
ment or Protection in that Society. Thus Men become Pro- 


feſſors of and Combatants for thoſe Opinions they were never 


convinced of, nor Proſelytes to; no, nor ever had ſo much as 


floating in their Heads; and tho? one cannot ſay there are fewer 
improbable or erroneous Opinions in the World than there are, 


yet this is certain there are fewer that actually aſſent to them, 


and miſtake them for Truths, than is imagined. 


— en 


CHAP XXL - 


Of the Diviſion of the Sciences, 


| „ LL that can fall within the Com- 
bree Sorts. A paſs of Human Underſtanding be- | 
333 ing either, 1 * he Noe 5 
Thi J th are in themſelves, their Relations, an the 
Mere = 8 Or, Secondly, That which Man himſelf 
ought to do, as a rational and voluntary Agent, for the 7 
ment of any End, eſpecially Happineſs: Or, Thirdly, I 
Ways and Means whereby the Knowledge of both the one an 


the other of theſe is attained and communicated : I think Science 
may be divided properly into theſe three Sorts. 
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4. 2. Firſt, The Knowledge of Things, as | 
they are in their own proper Beings, their Con- Firſt, Phy- 
ſtitutions, Properties, and Operations, whereby ſica. 
I mean not only Matter and Body, but Spirits | 
alſo, which have their proper Natures, Conſtitutions, and Ope- 


Tations, as well as Bodies. This, in a little more enlarged 


Senſe of the Word, I call O, or natural Philoſophy. The 
End of this is bare ſpeculative Truths, and whatſoever can af- 
ford the Mind of Man any ſuch, falls under this Branch, whe- 


ther it be God himſelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 
Affections, as Number and Figure, Ce. 1 


§. 3. Secondly, Ip iu the Skill of right 
applying our own Powers and Actions, for Secondly, 
the Attainment of Things good and uſeful. Practica. 
The moſt confiderable under this Head, is | 
Erbicks, which is the ſeeking out thoſe Rules and Meaſures of 
human Actions, which lead to Happineſs, and the Means to 
practiſe them. The End of this is not bare Speculation, and 
the Knowledge of Truth; but Right, and a Conduct ſuitable 
SL. | os a 

§. 4. Thirdly, The third Branch may be ” 
called Enwiorinn, Or the Dodtrine of Signs, the | Thirdly, 
moſt uſual whereof being Words, it is aptly Enpwrixn. 
enough termed alſo Aoywmn, Logick; the Buſineſs . 
whereof is to conſider the Nature of Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of for the Underſtanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. For ſince the Things the Mind con- 
templates, are none of them, beſides itſelf, preſent to the 
Underſtanding, it is neceſſary that ſomething elſe, as a Sign 
or Repreſentation of the Thing it conſiders, ſhould be preſent 
to it; And theſe are Ideas. And becauſe the Scene of Idea. 
that makes one Man's Thoughts, cannot be laid open to the 
immediate View of another, nor laid up any where but in the 
Memory, a no very ſure Repoſitory 3 therefore to communi- 
cate our Thoughts to one another, as well as record them 
for our own Uſe, Signs of our Ideas are alſo neceſſary. Thoſe 
which Men have found moſt convenient, and therefore ge- 
nerally make Uſe of, are articulate Sounds. The Conſide- 
ration then of Ideas and Words, as the great Inſtruments of 
Knowledge, makes no deſpicable Part of their Contempla- 
tion, who would take a View of Human Knowledge in the 
whole Extent of it. And perhaps, if they were diſtintly 

| | = weighed, 


| This is the 
firſt Diviſon jedcts of our Underſtanding. For a Man can em- 
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"ws ghe d, and duly conſidered, they would afford us | another 


Sort of Logick and Critick, than what we have been hitherto 
acquainted witn. El | 
9. 5. This ſeems to me the firſt and moſt ge- 
neral, as well as natural Diviſion of the Ob- 


of the Objects ploy. his Thoughts about nothing, but either 


f Knowledge. . the Contemplation of Things themſelves, for 
the Diſcovery of Truth, or about the Things 
in his own Power, which are his own Actions, for the At- 


tainment of his own Ends; or the Signs the Mind makes 
Uſe of both in the one and the other, and the right order- 


Ing of them for its clearer information. All which three, 


viz. Things as they are in themſelves knowable: Actions as 
they depend upon us, in order to Happineſs; and the right 


Uſe of Signs in order to Knowledge, being foto Cœlo different, 


they ſeemed to me to be the three great Provinces of the in- 
tellectual World, wholly ſeparate and diſtin one from 
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Mens Principles, p. 33. $- 7 
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6 
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moral, p. 330. §. 15 


OI Ideas, p. 345. $ 1. and 
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Bbot . 8 Martin, Vol. 2. 
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Alteration, 


Analogy ala in d in 3 Philoſo- 
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3 8 Sympathy, whence 
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ow natural, Vol. 2. p. 65. 
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Have diſtiact Species, ib. 41 Bliod Man, if made to ſee, would 
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Eatbyſiaſm, Vol. 2. p. 4 


De- 


De- 


F. ND 
Deſcribed, Vol: 2. p. 318. $ 
6 | 


» 7 
Its riſe, 15. $5 


Ground of Perſuaft on muſt be 
examined, and how, Vol. 2. 
P. 323. 8 10 
Firmneſs of it no ſufficient 
Proof, Vol. 2. p. 322, 323- 
12, 13 
Enthuſiaſm fails of the Evi- 
dence it pretends to, Vol. 2. 
p. 321.811 


Envy, p. 288. f 13, 14 
Fs what, Vol. 2. p. 325. $ 


Cauſes of Error, ib. 
1. Want of Proofs, Yall 2. p · 
326. 82 


3 
2. Want of Skill to abs them, 


ib. p. 328. § 5 
3. Want of Will to uſe them, 
15. p. 329.46 
4. Wrong Meaſures of Fan 
bility, 75. p. 330. 87 


Fewer Men aſſent to Errors, 
than is ſuppoſed, ib. P. 337. 


818 
Eſſence, real and an, Vol. 
2. p. 2,815 TO 
Suppoſition of unintelligible 
real Eſſences of Species of 
no Uſe, ib. p. 22. 9 17 


Real and nominal E. in ſimple 
Idea and Modes always the 


ſame, in Subſtances always 

_ different, 7b. p. 23.5 18 
Eſſences, how ingenerable and 
incorruptible, Vol. 2. p. 23. 


819 
Specifick Es. of mixed Modes 


are of Men's making, and 
how, 16, p. 32, 33 
Though arbitrary, yet not at 
tandom, ib. p. 35. 87 
Of mixed Modes, why called 
Notions, ib. p. 38. 8 12 
What, Vol. 2. p. 42. § 2 


E- A 


Relate only to Wien 15. p. 
43-94 


Real Effences what, 4; p. 44. 


We know them not, 16. p. 46. 


8 

Our Tpecifick e of $45 - 
lance, are nothing but Coi- 
lections of 
Vol. 2. p. §l. 821 

Nominal are made by the 
Mind, 16. p. 54.4 26 

But not W arbitrarily, 
ib. p. 57.5 28 

Different in ſeveral Men, ib. 

Nominal Es. of Sub/tances, how 

made, 156. p. 27. $28, 29 

Are very various, 7b p. 58, 59. 
§ 30, 31 | 

Of Species is the abſtrad Idea 


the Name ſtands for, Vol. * 


p- 14. 912 


Is of Man's making, Vol. 2. 


p. 19. $14 


But founded in the Agreement 
of Things, Vol. 2. p. 17. 


81 


Real Eſſences determine not 


our Species, 76:4 


Every diſtinct abſtract Idea 
with a Name, is a diſtin + 


Eſſence - a diſtiad Species, 
Vol, 4 p. 19. 814 
Real Eſſendes 97 e not 


to be known, Vol. 2. p. 
208 812 

Eſſential, what, Vol. 2. p. 42. 8 
2. and p. 4 8 


"I Pſtentiaß to Indivi- 
duals, Vol, 2. p. 43 14 

But 10 Species, Vol. 2. p. 44 
86 

8 Difference, what, Vol. 


44.35 
Eternal Na Vol. 2. p. 258. 


814 


Eternity in our Diſputes, and 


Reaſon- 


ſenlible Ideas, 


I N D E A. 


Reaſonings about it, why 
we are apt to blunder, p. 
340. 9.15 
Whence 25 get its Ideas, p. 
151. . 28 | 
Evil, 3 p. 210. & 42 
Exiſtence and Idea of Went tion 
and Reflection, p. 94 8.7 
Our on E. we know intuitive- 
ly, Vol. 2. p., 238. § 2 
And cannot doubt of, ib. 


Of created Things, knowable 


only by our Senſes, Vol. 2. 
p. 250. §. 1. N 
Paſt E. known only by Me- 
maory, Vol. p. 256.4. 11 
N boundleſs, p. 154. F. 2. 
Should be applied to Space in 
general, p 138. § 27. 


Experience often helps us where 


we think it does not, p. 107. 


5 8.8 
Extacy, p. 138.4 1 


' Extenſion, we have no diſtinct 


Ideas of very great or very 
little E. p. 341. 8 16 
Of Body incomprehenſible, p. 
. 
Denominations from Place and 
E. are many of them Rela- 
tives, p. 279. 8 5. and p. 
127.82 
And Body not the ſame thing, 
„„ 
Its Definition inſignificant, p. 
153, Y 45 
Of Body 
diſtinguiſhed, p. 89. § 5. 
and p. 138. $ 27. 


. 
Aculties, of the Mind firſt ex- 


F erciſed, p 122. 8 14 


Are but Powers, p. 192.46 
Operate not, p. 197, 2 8 
| 18, 20 


RY of Space, how 


Faith and Opinion as diftinguiſh- 

ed from Ep Fog what, 

Vol. 2. DO 

And Knowledge, their Diffe- 
rence, ib. & 3 

W hat, Vol. 2. p. 287. § 14 

1 oppoſite to Reaſon, Vol. 

307. Y. 24. --- 

And Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 308. 

As contra-diſtingmiſhed to Rea- 
fon, what, Val. 2. p. 308. 
82 

Cannot convince us of any 
thing contrary to our Rea- 
ſon, Vol. 2. p 311. $5, 6, 8 


Matter of F. is only Divine 


Revelation, Vol. 2. p- 312. 
986 

Things above Reaſon are only 
proper Matters of F. Vol. 2. 


313, 31 „87. 9 
Falſhood, Vol. . p. 199. J 9 


Fear, p. 187. 577 | 


Figure, p. 128. § 8, 
Figurative — 1 26d Abuſe of 
Language, Vol. 2. p. 106. 


934 
5 Finite and Infinite Modes "ih 


Quantity, p 167. $ 
All 7 * deas of Qn 
FW 
Pond een F. diſtinguiſh 
not Species, Vol 2. P. 11. 
C40: 


Free, how far a Man is free, p. 


199. Yar 
A Man not free to will, 
not to will, p. 


23, 24 


or 
200. $ 22, 


Freedom * only to Agents 


p. 198. $19 
Wen it cabfits, p. 202. 8 


Free Liberty belongs not to 


the Will, p. 196. 814 
Wherein . that which is 


called F. p. 214. 8 | 
4.947 G 
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G 


Eneral Ideas how made, p. 
119.8 


9 
Knowledge of what, V ol. 2. p. 
184 $31 


Propoſitions cannot be known 


to be true without know- 
ing the Eſſence of the Spe- 
cies, Vol. 2. p. 201. f. 4 

. =. how mage, Vol. 2 p. 

6, 7. 86, 7, 8 

N only to Signs, ib. p. 


12. 811 


Gentlemen ſhould not be ignorant, 


Vol. 2. p. 329.86 _ 
Genus and Species what, Vol 2. 
p. 11. 810 | 
Are but Latin Names for Sorts, 
Vol. 2. p. 36.88 


Is but a partial Conception of 
what is in the W Vol. 


2. p. 6 $32. 
And Species adj uſted to tbe 


End of 1 Vol. 2. p. 
61.633 


And Species are made in order 


to general Names, Vol. 2. 
p 64 839 
Generation, p. 277. $2 
_ God immoveable, becauſe infi- 
nite, p. 200.4 21 
Fills Immenſity, as well as 
Eternity, p. 155. 3 
His Duration not like that of 
the Creatures, p 
An Idea of God not innate, 
| 50.88. 
The Exiſtence of God . 


and obvious to Nature, p. 


2. 89 
The 8 of a God once got 
is the likelieſt to ſpread, and 
be continued, p. 52, 54 8 


"9, 8 a 
Idea of G. late and imperfect, 
P. 56. 9 13 


16 12 


Contrary, p. 57. 8 15 
Inconſiſtent, p. 57. I 15 


The beſt Notions of God got 
by Thought and Applica- 

tion, p. 58. 8 15 

Notions o God fr OED not 
1 of him, p. 58. 5 


The Being of a God certain, tb. 
As evident as that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are 
equal to two right ones, 
p 65.4 22. | 
The Feing of a God demon- 
ſtrable, Vol. 2. P- 239, A. 
8 1, 6 
More certain than any other 
Exiſtence without us, Vol. 
2. P. 241. 56 | 
The E of God not the only 
Proof of his Exiſtence, ib. 


WS 
The Being of a God the Foun- 


dation of Morality a 1D 
vinity, 76. 

Not Material, Vol. 2. p. 245. 
913 

How we make our Idea of 


God, p. 267. C. 33, 34 
Gold is fixed ; the various Signi- 


fication of this Propoſition, | 


Vol. 2. p. 70. $50 


Water ſtrained through it, p. - 


88. § 4 
Good and Evil, what, p. 185. 
F 3 
The greater Good determines 


not the Will, p. 205. c. 
I 35, 38, 4 
hy, p. 212 $ 44, 46. p. 222, 


$ 59, 60, 64, 65, 68 
Te p. 223. For 


Works on he Will only by ” 


Deſire, p 213. 8 46 


Deſire of Good $2 to be raiſ- 


ed, p. 213. $46, 47 
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H 


Abit, p. 240. 910 
Habitual Actions paſs often 
without our Notice, p. 108. 
. 
Fair, how it appears in a Microſ- 
n 
Happineſs, what, p 210. $ 42 
* hat H. Men purſue, p. 211. 
Th 
How we come to reft i in nar- 
row H. p. 222. §. 59. 
Hardnefs, what, p. 88 84 
Hatred, p 186. $5. and p. 188. 
Heat Fr. Cold, how the Setiſa- 
tion of them both is produc- 
ed by the ſame Water, at the 
fame time, p. 101. 821 
Hiſtory what Hiſtory of moſt Au- 
| thority, Vol. 2. p. 284, 11 
Hope, p. 187, 89 
VUypotheſes their Uſe, Vol. 2. p. 
267. 913 


Are to be built on Matter 0ER 


Fact, p. 71. 9 10 
98 


CE and 4 Water, whether diftin@ 


Species, Vol. 2. p. 498 13 
Idea, what, p. 97.48 


Is their Original in Children, 


p 48. F2 
None innate, p 59 8 17 Ny 
|  Becaufe not remembered, p. 61. 
gh 
Are what the Mind 1s employed 
about in thinking, p 6181 


All from Senſation and Reflec- 


fy” tion, p. 67 82 

Their way of getting, obſerva- 
ble in Children, p. 69. 86 

Why ſome have more, ſome 


fewer, 5 70. 87 


Of Reflection got late, and i in 


ſome very negligently, p. 
78. ON Sugenthy, p 


Their Beginning and Increaſe 


in Children, p· 78, y 21, 
22, 23, 24 

Their Original and Senſation 
and Reflection, p. 79. f 24 


Of one Senſe, p 85.F 1 
Want Names, p. 85.4 2 


Of more than one Senſe, p. 90. 


8. 


Of Reflection, p. 91. 81 
Of Senſation and Reflection, 


ibid. 


As i in the Mind, and in Things 


muſt be diſtinguiſhed, p. 97. 


v7, 
Which firſt accidental, not 


material to know, p. 106. 


7 
Of Senſation altered by the 
Judgment, p. 107. 8 


| Principally thoſe of vight, p. 


108 $9 


Of Refledion, p. 122. 8 14 
Simple Idea Men agree: in, p. 


139. 8 28 


Move in a regular train oe: our 


Minds, p. 144. 8 12 


That have Degrees, want 


Names, p. 181. 86 


Why ſome have Names, and 


others not, p. FO > 6 
Original, p. 234 8 
All complex Ideas refolyable 
into ſimple; p. 244. 873 
What Simples have been moſt 
modified, p. 254 $ 10 


Our complex Idea of God, 


and other Spirits, common 
in every thing but in, 
p. 268. § 36 


Clear and obſcure, p. 334. 82 
Diſtinct and confuſed, P. 335. 


84 
May 


© mM. 
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May be clear in one Part, and 
_ obſcure in another, p. 339, 


13 
Real and fantaſtical, p. 343. 
91 
1 7 are all real, p. 43. 8 


And adequate, ib. 

What Idea of mixt Modes are 
__ fantaſtical, p. 344.9 4 

What Idea of Subſtances are 
fantaſtical, p. 345 85 

Adequate and inadequate, Þ. 


345. 5.1 
How faid to be in Things, p. 
346. 8 2 


Modes are all adequate Ideas, 


p. 347. 82, 3 


Unleſs are referred to Names, 


p.348. 84, 5 
Of Ar inadequate, P- 


333. 


x, 15 * to real Effences, 


p. 344-$0,7 


2. As referred to a Collection | 


of ſunple Ideas, 5 51.5 
8 

Simple Ideas are perſe euro- 
Ta, p. 353. 81 

Of Sal 1. perfet « ex- 

ru, ib. 813 

Of Modes are perfect Arche- 


types, p. 354. 8 14 
1 falſe, iv. 


When falſe, p. 362, Sc. f 21, 


22, 23, 24, 25 
As bare Appearances in the 


Mind, neither true nor falſe, 


p. 345.83 
As referred to 1 oy Men's 


Ideas, or to real Exiſtence, 


or to real Eſſences may be 
true or falſe, p. 335. § 4, 


p. 386. 8 6, 7, 8 


. Ideas referred to other 


Men's Ideas leaſt apt to be 
falſe, p 357 89 

Complex ones in this reſpect 
more apt to be falſe, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of mixed Modes, 
P:-375-Y 11 © 

Simple Ideas (ferred to Exiſ- 
tence are all true, p. 359. & 
14, 16 

Though not Reſemblances, p. 


359.915 
3 they ſhould be diffe- 


rent in different Men, p. 


359.31 


15 
Complex Ideas of Modes are 


as true, p. 360. 8 


17. | 
* Subſtances when falſe, p- 


363. § 26 


When right or wrong, ih. 
That we are uncapable of, 


Vol. 2. p. 177. $ 23 


That we cannot attain, becauſe 


of their Remoteneſs, Vol. 2. 
p. 178. $24 


Becauſe of > 0% . 


Vol. 2. p. 79. § 25 


Simple have a al Conformity 


to Things, Vol. 2. p. 186. 


84 
And all there but of Subllan- 
ces, ib. 8&5 


Simple cannot be got by Words 
of Definition, Vol. 2. p. 28. 


811 


But only by Experience, Vol. 


2. p. 30. 814 
Of mixt ** why moſt 
compounded, Vol. 2. b. 39. 


913 
| Specthick of mixed Modes, how 


at firſt made, Inſtance in Ki- 


neab and Niouph, Vol: 2. P. 


65. § 44, 45 


5 „ Of Subſtances, Inftance i in Za- 
The Reaſon of ſuch Reference * 


Hab, Vol. 2. p. 69. 8 47 


Simple 185 and Modes have 


all abſtract, as well as con- 
| Trete 
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creſe Names, Vol. 2. p. 74. 


concrete Names, Vol. 2. p. 


EY ERS 
| e in different Men, Vol. 
p. 82. 813 | 
bo Ideas almoſt all relative, p- 
190 8 
Particular are firſt in the Mind, 
Vol. 2 p. 116.50 
General are imperfect, ib. 
How poſitive Ideas may be 


Identical Propoſitions teach no- 
thing, Vol. 2 p. 229 82 
Identity not an innate Idea, p. 
48. §3, 4, 5 
And Diverſity, p. 280 
Of a Plant wherein it conſiſts, 
p. 282.4 4 
5 Of Animals, p. 283. 95 
Of a Man, p. 283. 8 6, 8 
Unity of Subſtance does not al- 
tity, p 284.8 
Depends on the ſame Conci- 
ouſneſs, p. 287. 1 10 
Continued Exiſtence makes 
Identity, p. 299 $ 2 


. Perception of the Mind, Vol 
p - 5.5 282834 4 


Idiots and Madmen, p 121. 12. 


| Ignorance, our I. infinitely ex- 
0 7 our . Vol. 
2 p. 176. $22 | 
9 of I Vol. 2. p. 17; 
1. For want of Ls ib. 
| 2. For want of diſcoverable 
! Connection between the Ideas 
| we have, Vol. 2. 181. 8 
| 69 | 12 {744443 
| 


08; Subſtances have ſcarce any 


from private Cauſes, p. 96. 


0 


ways make the ſame Iden- 


Perſonal Identity, p. 286. 9 


29 
And Diverſity in Ideas, the firſt 
§ 2, 3, 4 
Infinite, why the Idea of I. not 


o 2X 


3. For want of tracing the 
Ideas we have, Vol. 2. p. 
183. L30 

Illation, what, Vol. 2. * 288 
92 
Immenſity, p. 127. . e 
How this Idea 1 1s got, p- 168. 


3 
e of "whole Nations, 
p. 34. e 35. 
10 
Immortality not annexed to any 
Shape, Vol. 2. p. 96, d 
15 | 
Impenetrability, p. 86.4 1 
Impoſition of Opinions unreaſon- 
922 Vol. 2. Pp. 279. 8 


Impoſibile eft idem . 2 non 
eſſe, not the firſt thing known, . 
p 26.825 
Impoſſibility not an innate Idea, 
p. 48.83 
Impreſſion on the Mind, what, 
p. 14-35 
Inadequate Ideas, p. 345 . 
Incompatibility, how far know- 
able, Vol. 2. p. 171.8815 
Indiwiduationis Principium, is Ex- 
iſtence, p. 281.83 
Infallible Judge of Controverſies, 
FF 
Inference . Vol. 2. p. 288. 


applicable to other Ideas, as 
well as thoſe of Quality, 
ſince they can be as often re- 
peated, p. 170 66 
The Idea of knie of Space 
or Number, and the Space 
or Number I. muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed, p. 171. 17 
Our Idea of lnfnite very ob- 
ſcure, p. 191.98 
Number furniſhes as with the 
cleareſt 


LD ET. 
N Idea of Infinite, p. Inſtant, what, p. 143. 910 


175. 89 
The Idea of I. a growing Idea, 
P.173-Y 12 


Our Idea of I. partly poſitive, 


partly comparative, partly 
negative, p. 175.4 15 

Why ſome Men think they 
have an Idea of infinite Du- 
ration, but not of infinite 

Space, p. 178.5 20 

Why Diſputes about I. are 
yy perplexed, p. 179. 


Our Idea of Infinite has its Ori- 
oa! in Senſation and Re- 
ection, p. 179. F 22 
We have no poſitive Idea of 
I. b. 134, Cc. and p. 341. 
816 


Infinity, why more commonly al- 


lowed to Duration than to 
Expanſion, p. 155. 9144 
_ 67 70 to God by = * 


Hos 2 * dais Les, ib. 

The I. © Number, | Duration, 

and Space different Ways 
conſidered, p. 161. $ 10, 11 


Innate Truths an be the firſt 


known, p. 27.4 26 
Principles to no Purpoſe, if 
Mien can be ignorant or 


doubtful of them, p. 37. 813 


Principles of my Lord Herbert 
examined, p. 40. 815 
Moral Rules to no Purpoſe, 
if effaceable or alterable, p- 
43.8 20 

Propoſitions muſt be diftingui iſh- 
ed from others by their Clear- 
neſs and Uſefulneſs, p. 62. 
821 


The Doctrine of 1. Nb 


of ill Conſequence, p. 65. 
9824 


And continual Change, p. 144. 
Q 13, 14, 15 
Intuitive Knowledge, Vol. 2. 


131. Ft 


Our higheſt Certainty, Vol. 2. 


| p. 217.814 
Invention, wherein it conſi — p. 


9 

Joy, p. 187. 8 

Iron of what Advantage to Man- 
kind, Vol. 2. p 265. 811 


Judgment, wrong Judgments in 
Reference to Good and Evil, 


p. 422. 5568 
Right eee ib. 8565 
One cauſe of wrong ]. Vol. 
2.P. 278.8 3 


Wherein it conſiſts, Vol. 2. P. 


271 


een 
What, Vol. 2. p. 121. 92 


How much our K. depends on 


our OY Vol. 2. p. 117. 


Y 2 
Actual, Vol. 2. p. 127 TY 
Habitual, ib. 
Habitual, twofold, Vol. 2. p- 


128.89 


Intuitive, Vol. P. 131. 


81 
Intuitive the cleareſt. 3. 
Intuitive irreſiſtible, ih. 
Demonſtrative, Vol. 2. p. 132. 


82 
Of general Truths is all either 
7 or demonſtrative, 
Vol. 2. p. 136. 814 


Of — 5 Exiſtences is ſen- 

ſitive, 15. 
Clear Ideas do not always pro- 
duce 


Kees has a great Con- 
nection with Wen Vol. 
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N clear Knowledge, Vol. 
2. p. 138.415 


Tug. kind of K we have of | 


Nature, p. 255. 12 

Its Beginning and Progreſs, p- 
122. 8 15, 16, 17. and 0 
19. § 15, 16 | 


Given us in the Faculties to ob- 


tain it, p. 55. 812 


Men's Knowledge according to 


the Employment of their Fa- 
culties, p. 65. 8 2 

To be got al by the Applica- 
tion of our own Thought to 
the e Contemplation of Things, 


P. 64. 823 


Extent of human Knowledge, T 


Vol. 2. p. 138 


Our K. goes not beyond our 


Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 183. 8 1 
Nor beyond the Perception of 
their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment, ib. & 2 


Reaches not to all our Ideas, 


Vol. 2. p. 139. 8 3. 


Much leſs to the Reality of 


Things, ib. $6 


Vet very improvable, if right 


ways were taken; ib. 

Of Co exiſtence very narrow, 
Vol. 2. p. 168-59, 10, 11 
Ard therefore Subſtances very 
narrow, Vol. 2. p. 170. 8 
— 145 15, 16 1 
Of other Relations undetermina- 

ble, Vol. 2. p. 73.818 
Of Exiftence, Vol. 2. p. 176. 


$21 


Certain and n hon to 


be had, Vol. 2. p. 182 829 


a uſe of words a great hin- 


drance of K. Vol: 2. p. 183, 


1 
Gi: where to be got, Nah. 


. 184 83 
Lies only in our Thoughts, Vol. 
2-0. e 


Reality of our K. Vol. 2. p. 
84 
Of Mathematical Truths, how 


real, Vol. 2. p. 187. 96 
Of Morality real, ib. 87 


Of N Tr how far real, 


Vol. 2. p. 190. CH 12 

What makes our Knowledge 
real, Vol. 2. p. 185. 3. 
and p. 187 88 


| Conſidering Things, and not 


Names, the way to K. Vol. 
2. p. 190. 8 1 1 
Of Subſtances, benen it con- 
ſiſts, Vol. 2. p. 199. $10 
What required 1 any tolerable 
K. of e Vol. 2. p. 
209. F1 


14 
eee Vol. A+; p. 212. 8 
of: Identity and Diverſity, as | 


large as our Ideas, Vol. 2. 


p. 168. $8. and p. 213. 


94 

Whckein it conſiſts, . 

Of Co- exiſtence, very ſcanty, 
Vol. 2 p. 115. 85 — 


Or Relations of Modes not ſo 


ſcanty, ib. 586 


Of real Exiſtence, none, ib. 


97 


Begins in Particulars, Vol . 


p 118. S111 


Intuitive of our own Exiſtence, 


Vol. 2. p 238. 0 2 
Demonſtrative of a God, Vol. 


2. p. 239. $1 
Improvement of K. Vol. a. P. 


259 8 
Not improved by Maxims, ib. 


83 | 
| Why fo thought, ib. 8 2 
Only improved by perfecting 


and comparing Ideas, Vol. 
2. P. 262 $6. and p. 875 
$4 


And 
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And finding their Relations, 
Vol. 2. p. 262. 87. 
85 intermediate Tau. Vol. 
267. 814 
In Su ſtances . to be im- 
proved, Vol. 2. p 289. 7. 
Partly neceſſary, partly volun- 
_ tary, Vol. 2. p. 269 § 1, 2. 
Why ſome, and fo little, Vol. 

8 . 270,5 3 
How geld I. . p. 
Ry 281. ö 6. 


 Angung es, why they change, 

. 

Wherein it cookifis, Vol. 2. p. 
. „n, 

Its Uſe, Vol 2. p. 35 47 


Its Imperfections, Vol. 2. p. 


89. § 1. 
Double Uk, ib. 


The Uſe of Languages de- 
ſtroyed by the Subtility of 


Diſputing, Vol. 2. p. 94.8 


We n 
Ends of Languages Vol. 2. p. 
102. 23. 


Its Imperfections not eaſy to 


be cured, 2 2, p. 10. 8 


| Neely” to \ Philoſophy they 0 ; 


ſhould. be, Vol. 2. P. 107. 


3. 
To uſe no Word . a di- 


ſtint and clear Idea annex- 
ed to it, is one Remedy of 


the Imperfections of Lan Su- 


ges, Vol. 2. p. 110. 88, 9. 

Propriety 1 in the Uſe of Words 
another Remedy, Vol. 2. 
p. 111. 11 


Law of Nature generally allow- s 


ed, p. 34 $6. 
There i is, though not innate, 


37.813. 
vi. 11 


Its Ioforcement.” p. 326. $ 6. 


— the ill State of Lan- 


Fel 5 in 9 —_ Ages, 
ol. 2 p. 
Of the Sehon be chiefly i in 
the Abuſe of Words, 15. 
Such Learning of ill Conſe- 
quence, Vol. 2. p. 95. F 12. 
Liberty, what, p. 193: 88, 9, 


10, 11, 12. and P- p. 196. 8 


KF 


Belongs not to the Will, We 


14. 


190. 
To be determined by the Reſult 


of our own Deliberation, is 


no Reſtraint of Language, p. 
214.847, 48, 49, 50. 


Founded i in a Power of ſuſpend- | 


ing our particular Deſires, p. 
214. Y4l, 51, 52. 


Li ght, its abſurd Definitions, 


Vol. 2. p. 27.F 10. 
Light in the Mind, what, Vol. 2. 
p. 323- $13: 
Logick has W 84 Obſcurity 
in Languages, Vol. 2. p. 92. 
8 6. 


And hindered Knowledge, Vol. 


2. p. 93.87 · 


Love, 15 186. 94. 5 


M 
1 Adnefs, 2 121.5 12, 


Oppoſition to Reaſon de- 
ſerves that Name, p. 165. 


94. 
Magiſterial, the moſt knowing 
are moſt Magiſterial, Vol. 2. 


p. 279. $ 4. 


Making p. 277. $2. 
Man not 445 product of blind 


* Vol. 2. p. 241. 8 


in his Shape, Vol. 2. * 194. 
816. 
A a We 


The Eſſence of Man is placed 


INDE x. 


We know not his real Eſſence, 
1 $ 3. and p. 52. 


The boundaries of the human 


Species not determined, Vol. 
2. p. 56. f 27. 

What makes 15 fame individu- 
. Man, p. 294. § 21. and p. 


29. ! 
The me Man 1 may be different 


Perſons, ib. 
Mathematicks, their Methods a 
Vol. 2. p. 262. 87. 


| Improvement, Vol. 1 p. 268. 


F15. 

Matter incomprehenſible both i in its 
Coheſion and Diviſibility, p. 
260. $20, Oc. and p. 263 


827 
What, Vol. 2. p 3 8 15 
Whether in us it t 


86. 


Cannot produce Motion, or any 


Thing elſe, Vol. 2. p. 243. 


810. 


And Motion cannot proguce 


Thought, ib. 
Not rnd; Vol. 2. p. 348. 
$418. 


Maxims, Vol. 2. p. 212. and p. 


224.4 12, 13, 14, 15. 
Not alone Self- evident, Vol. 2. 
212. 83 


pP | 
Are not the Truths firft 1 


Vol. 2. p. 216.59. 
Not the Foundation of our 
Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 217. 


W Ws. their Evidence con- 
fiſts, Vol. 2. 5 217.10. 

and p. 227 VI. 

Their Uſe, 2. p. 218.5 

3 

Why the moſt general ſelf-evi- 


dent Propoſitions alone paſs 


for Mann, ib. 


inks, 1s not 


to be known, Vol. 2. b. 139. 


Are commonly Proofs only 
Where there is no need of 
Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 226. $ 


15. 
Of little uſe with clear Terms, 


Vol. 2. p. 227.5 16. and p. 
228. 819 


Of dangerous uſe with doubtful 


Terms, Vol. 2. p. 29.5 12. 

When firſt known, p. 16. 69, 

12, 13. p. 18.4 14. and p. 

20. 81 

How they gain Aſſent, p. 2 3. 
§ 21, 22. 


Made from particular Obſerva- 


tions, tb. 

Not in the Underſtanding 2 
fore they are actually, p. 2 
822. 

Neither their Terms nor Lew 
innate, p. 24. F 23- 

Leaſt known to Children, and 

illiterate People, p. 27. 8 


27. 


Memory, p. 111.82. 


Attention and Pleaſure ſettle 
Ideas in the Memory, Þ: $12. 


8.3. 

And Repetition, Pp. 112. 54 

and p. 113. 86. 

Differences o Memory, p. 112. 
94. 

In 8 the Mind 
ſometimes active, ſometimes 
paſſive, p. 113. 87. 

Its Neceſſity, p. 114. 88. 

Defects, P» 114. 88. 9. 

In Brutes, p. 115. § 10. 


Metaphyſick and Schoo] Divinity 


filled with uninſtructive Pro- 
poſitions, Vol. 2. p. 234. 8 9. 


Method uſed in Mathematicks, 


Vol. 2. p. 262.8 


2 
Mind, the Quickneſs of its Acti- 


ons, p. 108. 810. 
Mun, 


N 


M 
M 


Mo 


Mors 


Divinity 
ive Pro- 


34.89. 


maticks, 


ts Acdi- 


bl 
Minutes 


83. 
; Whence a mixed Mode has its 


My 


INDEX: 


1 Hours, Days, not 


neceſſary to Duration, p. 


49. 8 23. 


Miracles, the Sb of Aſſent 
to Miracles, Vol. 2. p. 286. 
813. 
Miſery, what p. 210 8 42. 
Modes, mixed Modes, p. 235. 


9 1 

Made by the Mind, p. 236. 
 's 

Sometimes got by the Explica- 
tion of their Name, p. 236. 


Unity, p. 237. $ 4- 
Occaſion of mixed Modes, p. 


3 


7-25. 
Mixed Modes, their Ideas how 


got, p 239 99 
Modes ſimple and complex, p. 
125.8 | 
Simple Modes, p 127. Fr. 
Of Motion, p. 180. §S 2. 


Moral Good and Evil, what, p. 


322 8 


5. 
Three Rules whereby Men 
judge of Moral Rectitude, N 


p 323.87. 
Beings, how founded on ſimple 


Ideas of Senſation and Re- 


flection, p 329 F14, 15. 


. Rules not Self-evident, p. 31. 


Variety of Opinions concern- 


ing Moral Rules, whence, 


P. 32. § 5,0. 


Rules of innate cannot, with 


publick Allowance, be tranſ⸗ 
3 p. 36. $ . 


Morality capable of Demontra- 


tion, Vol. 2. p. 114. 8 16. 


and p. 174. 8 18. and p. 


363. § 8. 


The proper Study of Mankind, 


Vol. 2. P. 265. K 11. 


N 


Of Actions in their Conformity 
to a Rule, p. 330. 515. 


; Miſtakes 1 in Moral Actions ow- 


ing to Names, ib. § 16 

Diſcourſe in M. if not clear, 
tis the Fault of the Speaker, 
Vol. 2. p. 114. $17. 


Hinderances of ang e 


treating of M 1. Want of 
Marks. 2. Colplentdriels 
Vol. 2. p. 175. 819. 


3 IntereR, Vol. 2. p. 176. 
C 20. 

Change of Names in Morality 
changes not the Nature of 

erh Vol. 2. p. 189. 8 


9, 1 
And Mcchanifn hard to be re- 
conciled, p. 39. 8 14. 


Secured amidſt Men's wrong 


Judgment, p. 129. F 70, 


Motion, ſlow or very ſwift, Why 


not perceived, p. 143. Hh, 
8, 9, 10, 11. 

Voluntary inexplicable, Vol. 2. 
p. 249. $19. 


Its abſurd e Vol. . 
p. 26. 98, 9. 


N. 
1 of Ideas, p. 119 


FS. 
| Names Moral eſtabliſhed by Law, 


are not be varied from, 


Vol. 2 p. 190. F 10. 


Of Subſtances ſtanding for rea! 


Eſſences are not capable to 
convey Certainty to the Un- 
derſtanding, Vol. 2. P. 203. 
Standing for nominal Eſſences 
will make ſome, though not 

many, certain Propoſitions, 


ib p 204 F 6. 


Why ow ſubſtitute Ns. for 


real Efſences, which they 


A a2 : | know 


8 


U N D 
know not, Val. 2. + 99. 8 


Two falſe Suppoſ tions in ſuch 

an Uſe of Names, Vol. 2. 
100. 8212 

A particular Name to every 


particular Thing impoſſible, 


Vol. 2. p. 8. § 1. 
And useless ib § 2. 
Proper Names where uſed, ib. 
P- 9. $4 5 
Specifick Names are affixed to 
the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 2. 


2.416. 


P. 2 
Of ample Ideas, and Subſtan- 
2 refer to Things, Vol. 


25. $2. 

And d fand for be both real and no- 
„ minal Eſſence, ib. & 3. 
Of ſimple Ideas, not capable 
Of Definitions, ib. 8 4. 
Why, Vol. 2. p. 26.47. 
Of leaſt bee don, 
Vol. 2. p. 30. 8 15. 
Have few Ne in linea pre- 


1 Vol. 2. p. 31. $ 
I 


fined, Vol. 2. p. 29 $12. 
Of mired Modes, ſtand for ar- 
bitrary Ideas, Vol. 2 p. 32. 8 
2. and p. 66. Q 44. 
Tie together the Parts of their 
Complex Ideas, Vol. 2. p. 
810. 


ſence, Vol. 2 p 39. 8 14. 

Why got ufually * be 
Ideas are known, Vol. 2. p. 
40. 3 15. 


under * of mixed Modes, 
A5. 816 

General Ns. of Subſtrances ſtand 

for Sorts, Vol. 2. p. 41. §1. 
Neceſſary to Species, Vol. 2. 


. 939. 


Of complex Ideas, may be de- 


80 always the real EG: 


Of Relations comprehended 


E KA. 


Froper Names belong oily to 


Subſtances, Vol. 2. p. 65. 8 
42. 


Ns of Modes in their firſt 
Application, Vol. 2. p. 66, 


I 44 
Of Ses | in their firſt Ap- 
| e ee Vol. 2 p. 68, 69. 
$ 46, 47. 


* Specifick Names ſtand for diffe- 


rent things in different Men, 
Vol. 2. p. 69 $48. 

Are put in the Place of the 
Thing ſuppoſed to have the 


Vol. 2. p. 70. 49. 
Of mixed Modes doubtful of- 
ten, becauſe of the great 
Compoſition of the Ideas 
3 ſtand for, Vol. 2. p. 78. 
5 
Becauſe they want Standards in 
Nature, 16. § 7. 
Of Subſtances doubtful, 
cauſe referred to Patterns 
that cannot be known, or 


known but imperfectly, Vol. 


2. p 81, Sc. § 11, 12, 13, 14. 

In their Philoſophical Uſe hard 

to have ſettled Significations, 
Vol. 2. p. 84 $15. 
Inſtance Liquor, #6. § 16. 
Gold, Vol. 2. p 82.4 13. 


-- "M0 ſimple 3 fi — leaſt 


_ doubtful, Vol. 2. P. 86. $ 
„ 
Leaſt compounded Ideas have 


the leaſt dubious Names, 


Vol. 2. p. 87. 819 
Natural Philoſophy 5A capable 
of Science, Vol. 2. p. 181. 8 
456. and p. 265. f 10. 
Let very uſeful, Vol 2. p. 266. 
$12. 
How to be improved ib. 


What 


real Eſſence of the Species, 


"a 


What | 


5 Numeration, what, p 
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What has hindered its Im- 
provement, ib. 

Neceſlity, p. 195 

Negative Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2. 


y 4 
Names ſignify the Abſence of 
poſitive Ideas, p. 96.4 5 
Mr. Newton, Vol. 2. p. 218. 
9811 


Nothing, that Nothing cannot 


produce any thing, is De- 
monſtration, Vol. 2. p. 242. 


982 


Notions, p. 236. § 2 


Number, p. 163. 


Modes of N. the moſt diſtin 


Ideas, 1b. §H 3 | 
Demonſtration in Ns. the moſt 
determinate, ib. $3. 
The general Meaſure, p. 166. 
$8 


_ Aﬀeords the cleireft Idea of In- | 
p. 164 9 


finity, p. 172. 99 


Names 1 to it, ib. 


And Order, p. 166. 87 
Why not early in Children, and 


in ſome never, ib. 


O 
Oni relate in an- 


cient Authors, Vol. 2. p. 


81. 810 


The Cauſe of it in our Ideas, 


P- 355,8 


Obſtinate, they are moſt, who 


have leaſt examined, Vol. 2. 
p. 278.5 3 


Opinion, 1 vol. 2. p. 274. 


Ma Opinions grow up to 
Principles, p. 44. § 21, 22, 
23, 24, 25, 2 


| Of others a wrong Ground of Aſ- 


ſent, Vol. 2. p. 276. 96 


Organs, our Organs ſuited to our 


State, p. 255. * is 13 
P 


P a 2 preſently, 


p. 225. $64 


Its Uſe, p. 92. 84 


Parrot Ml. by Sir W. 7. | 


p. 284. 6 . 


Holds a rational Diſcourſe, 35. | 
1 Particles j join Parts, or whole Sen- 


tences together, Vol. 2. p. 
71.81 


In them lies the Beauty of well 


Speaking, ib. § 2. 


How their uſe is to be known, 


Vol. 2. p. 72.5 3 


They N ſome Action, or 
Paſſion of the Mind, ib. 54 


Paſchal, great W p. 115. 


99 
Paſſion, p. 241. § 11 


Paſſions, how they lead us into Er- 
ror, Vol. 2. p. 284. 12 


Turn on Pleaſure and Pain, p. 


186. 83 


Paſſions are ſeldom lingle, b. 


209. 839 


Perception cireefold, p. 192. $ 


5 
In Perception the Mind for the 


moſt part . pP. 116. 


1 

Is ap Impreſſ jon made on the 
Mind, p. 118. 3, 4 

In the Womb. ih. 5. 

Difference between it and in- 
nate Ideas, ib. & 6 | 


Puts the Difference between 


the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdom, p. 120.11. 
The ſeveral Degrees of it ſhew 


the Wiſdom and Goodneſs | 
121, 8 


of the Maker, p. 
12 


Be» 


- 


INDEX 


Belongs to all animals, p. 121. 
§ 12, 13, 14. 
The firſt Inlet of Knowledge, 
122. 815 
Perſon, what, p. 286.59 
A 3 Term, p. 297. 8 


The ſame Ga alone 


makes the ſame, p. 289. 8 


13. 2 p. 296. 8 5 
The ſame * without the 


Fig + p. 253.38 

dea of Senfation and Re- 
ay oth p.94 88 

Practical Principles not innate, p. 
29. 81 


Not univerſally aſſented to, p. 


50. 8 2 
Are for Operation p. 30. d 


- 
Not agreed, p. 39:4 14 
Different, p. 75 821 


ſame Conſciouſneſs, makes Principles not to be received 


not the ſame Perſon, p. 196. 
ig 5 


Reward and Puniſhment fol- 
low perſonal Identity, p. 


293. 1 


Phancy, p. 114. 88 
Phantaſtical ah w 
Place, p. 129. §7. 8 


Uſe of Place, 130. 89 
Nothing but a Relacien Poſi- 
tion, p. 130. § 10 


| Sometimes taken for the Space | 


Body fills, ib. 
Twofold P- 157. 86, 7 7 


Pleaſure and Pain, p. 185. Ft. 


and p. 188. § 15, 16 
Join themſelves to moſt of our 
Ideas, p.92.4 2 


Drs Joined to ſeveral Aions, 
93. 


2. ö 
5 OY ay ow we come by its Ideas, 


p. 189. 81 | 
Active 25 paſſive, p. 190. F 2 
No paſſive Power in God, no 
active Power in Matter; 
both active and paſſive in 
Spirits, ibid. 

Out Idea of Active Power 
cleareſt from p- 
191. 8 44 

Powers operate not on Powers, 
p. 197.918 

Make a great Part of the Ideas 
of Subſtances, p. 251. F 7 


without ſtri& Examination, 
Vol. 2. p. 261. F 4. and p. 

330.98 

The ill Conſequences of wrong 
Principles, Vol. 2. p. 331. 
$9, 10 

None innate, p. 9.41 
None abt aſſented to, 
ib id. 

How ordinarily got, p. 44 8 
. 

Are to be examined, p. 46. I 

20, 27-: 

Not innate, if the Ideas they 
are made. up of are not in- 


"Bate, p. 47. 1 | 
Private Terms, Vol. 2. p. 2: 8 


4 
Probability, what, Vol. 2. p. 


273. § 1. and p. 274. 93 
TM Grounds of P. Vol. 2. p. 


275 84 
In Matters of Fact, vol. 2. p. 
276. 86 
How we are to judge in Proba · 
dilities, Vol. 2. p. 275. $5 
Difficulties in Ps. Vol. 2. p. 
2382.89 
R Grounds of p. in Speculation 
Vol. 2. p. 284. 8 12 
Wrong Meaſures in P. Vol. 2. 
0. 97 
1 by prejudiced 
Minds, Vol. 2. p. 334-4 13 
5 Proofs, 
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Puniſhment, what, p. 322. 4 5 
And Reward follow Conti. 


Proofs, Vol. 2. p. 134. $ 3 


Properties of Specifick Effences 


not known, Vol. 2. p. 51- 


ouſneſs, p. 293. F 18. and 


8. p. 297. & 26 ji 
Of Things very numerous, p. An unconſcious Drunkard why bf 
. 35% § 10. and p. 362. § 24 p. 295. $ 22 I 
Propoſitions Identical, teach no- j 
d thing, Vol. 2. p. 299. § 2 - . b 
Generical teach bigs, Vol. i 
2. p. 232.4 4 Den ſecondary Qualities, I 
_ Wherein a Part of the Bein. their Connection, or Incon- if 
d tion is predicated of the ſiſtence unknown, Vol. 2. bl 
* Subject, teach nothing. ibid. p. 170. 811 i 
p. Of Subſtances ſcarce know 1 
. But, the Signification of that able, but by Experience, i 
ng Word, Vol. 2. p. 235. 9 hog 1 171. and p. 172. ll 
* { he 3 ll 
| Concerning Subſtances gene- Of Spiritual Subſtances, leſs 1 
rally either trifling, or un- than of Corporal, Vol. 2. p. A 
to, Certain, #b. 99 173.817 5 
Merely verbal, how to be Secondary have no Connefion i} 
8 known, Vol. 2. p. 236. $ 12. with the primary that pro- = 
5 Abſtract Terms predicated one duce them, Vol. 2. p. 170. 9 
8 of another, produce merely 171. § 12, 13. and p. ny 1 
verbal Ps. ib. | 28 I 
hey Or a Part of complex Idea pre- Of Subſtances depend on re- ö 
in- dicated of the whole, Vol. mote wav Vol. 2. p- i 
2. p 237. 81 207. 811 1 
z. 8 More Ps. merely verbal than is Not to be known by Deſcrip- 5 
; ſuſpected, i tions, Vol. 2. p. 116. 21 U 
p. Vuiverſal Propoſiti tions _ Secondary, how far 8 of . 5 
5 not aan, Vol. 2. p. Demonſtration, Vol. 2. p. f 
3 P. 237. Fl 135, 136, 1 12, Ga it 
What Ps. concern Exiflence, What, p. 74. 8 5 9 
2. p. ibid. How ſaid to be in Things, p. 1 
| Certain Propoſitions concern- 346. H 2. 18 
oba · ing Exiſtence, are particular Secondary would be other, if ik 
Y 4 concerning abſt tract Ideas, | We could diſcover the Mi- | 
„ may be _ Vol. 2. p. nute Parts of Bodies, p i 
5 „ 315. 911 ji 
tion Mental, val. 2. p. 196. 93. 1 Prima Qs. p. 97. $9. | 
and p. 198. 6 3 How they produce Ideas in us, 
ol. 2 Verbal. 3b. . 
Mental hard to be beated, Secontr Qs. p. 98. $13, 14, 
iced Vol. 2. p. 196. and 
7 TY Rn $4. AT rd Primary Q. reſemble our 
roots, | Ideas, 
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1 D 8 X 
Ideas, ſecondary not, p. 99. Related, p. 271. $1 


$ 15,16 


Thiee Sorts of Qs. in Bodies, | 


p. 102 8 24 


i. e. Primary, ſecondary imme- 
diately perceivable, and ſe- 


condary mediately perceiv- 
able, p. 104. § 25 
Secondary Qs. are bare Powers, 
4 192. 8 23. 24, 2 | 
| RIES 22 1 2 4 no dif- 
cernable Connection with 
the firſt, p. 104. § 25 


Quotations, how little to be 
relied on, Vol, 2. p. 248. 


F12 
* 
Eal as p. 343. 81 


benen, Vol. 2. p. 288. 
What, 15. "TY 7 


5 Vol. 2. p. 318. 8 4 


It muſt judge of * | 


Vol. 2. p. 323.4 1 


It muſt be _ laſt Guide in All terminate in ſimple Ideas 


every thin 

1 our Parts 115. Vol. 
p. 301, 302 

Where Reaſon fails mn vol. 
p. 314.89 

Neceſſary in all but Intuition, 
Vol. 2. p. 303. 815 | 


As contra 5 to 


Faith, what, Vol. p. 
308. §2 
Helps us not to Fu. Know- 
ledge of innate Truths, p- 
16. 88 | 
General Ideas, general Terms, 
and Reaſon, uſually * 
BY together, p. 19. 8 15 
Recollection, p n 


Reflection, p. 68 84 


eaſon, its various Signi- 


Relation, 25 12, 8 7. and p. 271. 


$1, 
Relation proportional, p. 320. 


Co 


Natural, p. 320. 8 2 
Lnſtituted, p. 32183 
Moral, p. 322. 8 4 


Numerous, p. 331. 817 

Terminate in ſingle Ideas, 1b. 

Our clear Idea of Relation, p. 
33. 818 

Names of Rs. doubtful, p. 332. 


19 | 

Without correlative Terms, 
not ſo commonly obſerved, 
p. 272. 82 


Different from the Things r relat- 


ed, p. 273. $4 
Changes without any Change in 
the Subject, ib. § 5 
* between two, p. 273. 


All chings capable of Relation, 
| Reaſon is natural Revelation, "op my, | 


The Idea of Relation often 
| clearer than of the Things | 
related, p. 274 99 


of Senſation and Reflection, 
p. 275. 89 | 


Relatives, p. 271. 8 1 
Some R. Terms taken for ex- 


- ternal Denominations, 16. 
Some for abſolute, p. 272. 83 


5 How to be known, p. 275. 8 


10% 
Many Words, though abſolute, 
are Relatives, p. 273. $6 


Religion, all Men have time to 


inquire into, Vol. 2. p. 
I 


Buri in many places ar are . | 


ed from enquiring, 75. $ 4. 


Remembrance of great Force in 


common Life, P. 328. 512 
What, 
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What, p. 61. 920. p. 1275 


common Life, p. 328. $12 
Reſtraint, p. 195. 8 13 
Revelation an 
Ground ef Aſſent, Vol. 2. p. 
287. 514 
Belief no Proof of it, Vol. 2. p. 
324, $1 
Traditional Revelation cannot 
convey a new fi N N Idea, 
Vol. 2. p. 309. 
Not ſo ſure as our i or 
Senſes, Vol. 2. p. 310. 84 


In Things of Reaſon, no On 


of Revelation, Vol. 2. p. 

311.85 > 
Cannot over-rule our clear 

Knowledge, ib. and p. 315. 


F 10. p. 316. 8 
Muſt over-rule Probabilities of 


Reaſon, Vol. 2. p. 313. ys. 
Reward, what, p. 322. 85 
Rhetorick, an Art of deceiving, 


Vol. 2. p. 106.3 34 
8. 
S Sac Vol. 2. p. 132. 8 3 


Same, whether Ae 
Mode, or Concrete, p. 209. 


CFC 
Sand, white to the Eye, pellucid 


in A Microſcope, p. 255. 


88 ne no Body ſo S. as to 
doubt his own Exiſtence, 
Vol. 2. p. 239. 2 


Schools, wherein faulty, Vol. 2. 


p. 92-36 


Science divided into 2 Conſidera- 


tion of Nature, of Opera- 
tion, and of Signs. i 

No Science of natural Bodies, 
Vol. 2. p. 338, Cc. 

Scripture, eterprotations of 8. 


unqueſtionable | 


not to be impoſed, Vol. 2. 
p. 89. F 23 


7. 
Reputation of great Force in Self, what makes it, p. 292. 17. 


p. 293. F 20. and p. 295 
923, 24, 25 
Self-Love, p. 364 F 2 
Partly Cauſe of Unreaſonable- 
neſs in us, ib. 
Self- evident Propoſitions, where to 


be had, Vol. 2. p. 113, 


8 
Neither needed nor admitted 
: Proof, Vol. 2. p. 228. $ 
Io 
Senſation, p. 37. $ 3. | 
Diſtinguiſhable from other 
Perceptions, Vol. 2. p. 1 57. 


814 
= aimed, p. 101. 921 
What, p. 183. F1 


Senſes, why we cannot conceive 
other Qualities, than the Ob- 
jects of our Senſes, p. 83.4 3 
Learn to diſcern by Exerciſe, 
Vol. 2. p. 116. 21 


Much quicker would not be 


uſeful to us, p. 25 5. 811 


Our Organs of Senſes ſuited to 
our State, p. 255. Y 12. 


13 
Senſible. Knowledge i is as certain 
as we need, Vol. 2. p. 254. 


$8 


Goes not beyond the preſent 


AQ, Vol. 2. p. 255- 99 
Shame, p. 188. F 17 
Simple Ideas, p. 80.4 1 
Not made by the Mind, P- 81. 
1 


Power of the Mind over them, 


p. 132.341 


The Materials of all our Know- | 


ledge, p. 94. $10 
All poſitive, p. 95. 81 


Very different from their Cau- 


ſes, p. 95. 92, 3 


Sin 
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San its Modes, p. 188. 83 
Space, its Idea got by Sight and 


I N D 
Sin with different Men, ſtands Species, why changing one ſim- 


for different Actions, p. 42 
81 


Sohdty, p. 86. $1 


W from Body, p. 86. 
981 
By its Body fills Space, p. 87. 


92 
This Idea got by Touch, 6. 
How diftinguithed from Space, 
p. 87.43 
From EY p- 88. 8 4 
Something from Eternity demon- 
ſtrated, Vol. 2. p. 548: 88 


Sorrow, p. 187. 88 
Soul thinks not always, p. 71. 


9 
Not in ſound Sleep, p. 72. 8 
4 
Its Immateriality we know not, 
Vol. 2. p. 139. 8 6 
Religion not at in the 
Soul's Immateriality, 15. 
- Our Ignorance about it, p. 
298. 927 95 


Touch, p. 127. * 
8 _ Modifications, p. 127. L 


Not Body, p. 132. $12 | 
Its Parts inſeparable, p. 132. 
| 
Immoveable, p. 132.4 14 
Whether Body or Spirit, p. 99. 
816 
Whether Subſtance or Acci- 
dent, p. 133. 817 
Infinite, 4 14. F 20. and pP. 
100, $4 
Ideas of Soul and Body difiind, 
9.136 8 23 
Conſidered as a Solid, p. 161. 
811 
Hard to conceive any real Be- 
ing, void of Soul, 16. 


Made, by the 


E K. 


ple Idea of the complex 
ones, is thought to change 
the Species in Modes, but 
not in 3 Vol. 2. 


: of 83 FEAR and ied by Fi 


moſtly diſtinguiſhed by Fi- 
gure, ib. 19, 20 
Of other things 10 Colour, i. | 
nderſtanding 
1 Communication, Vol. 2. 


7.89 


Nd ecies of mixed Modes 


without a Name, Vol. 2. p. 
38. 811 


Of Subſtances are determined 


by the nominal Eſſence, Vol. 


: 55 


p. 49. F 13. and 81 
Not by ſubſtantial Fs, ; Vat 


2. p. 47. § 10 
Nor 12 the real Eſſence, Vol. 2. 
5 o $18. and p. 54. 825 
5 Siri how diſtinguiſhed, 


Vol. 2. p. 47. 811 


More Species of Creatures a- 
bove than _ us, Vol. 2. 


. 


Of Creatures very gradual, 3. | 
What is neceſſary to the mak- 


ing of Species by real Eſ- 
ſences, Val. 2. p. 50. 8 14 


Of Animals and Plants cannot 


be diſtinguiſhed ” Propaga- 
tion, Vol. 2. p. 53. $23 

Of Animals — Vegetables 
diſtinguiſhed principally by 
the Shape and Figure, of 
other Things by the Colour, 
Vol. 2. p. 57. $2 


| 9. 
of Man likewiſe in part, Vol. 
2. p. 54.326 
| lacs Abbot of St. Martin, 


ib. 
Is but a partial Conception of 
| what 


FN D IF 


what is in the Individuals, 


Vol. z. p. 60.4 32 

*Tis the cries ih 
the Names ſtand for that 
makes vp Species, Vol. 2. 
p. 62. 3 

Man nokes FA Species or Sorts, 
Vol. 2. p. 63. $ 36, 37 

But the Foundation of it 8 in 


the Similitude found 
Things, 15. 


| EN diſtinct abſtract Iden 


makes a different Species, 
| Vol. 2. p. 63. 8 38 | 
1 its End, Vol. 2. p. 4. 


rn Speech, Vol. 2. p. 7. 
5 55 


Intelligible, 6b. 

Spirits, the Exiſtence of _”_ 
not knowable, Vol. 2. p. 
„„ 

Operation of Spirits on Bodies 

not conceivable, Vol. 2. p. 

182. 8 28 


What Knowledge they have of 
Bodies, Vol. 2. p 117. 823 


Separate, how their Knowledge 


may exceed ours, p. 115. 89 
We have as clear a Notion of 
the Subſtance of Spirits as 


of Body, p. 248. 8 5 


A Conjecture concerning one 


way of Knowledge, wherein 
Spirits excel us, p. 257. 8 


Ou? Mins of S. p. 268. Fn 
As clear as that of Body, 55 
| 260. $ 22 
Primary Ideas belonging to 8. 
- 1 259.818. ; 
ove, p. 2 
Ideas fs. Bod compared, 
p. 265. 830 
The Ex tevce of S. as eaſy to 
be admitted as that of Bodies 
p. 264. C 28 


We have no Idea how Spirits 
communicate their Thoughts 
p. 268. § 36 
How far we are ignorant of the 
Being, Species, and Proper- 
ties of Spirits, Vol. 2. P. 
th $27. 
Stupidity, p. 114.48 
Subſtance, p. 235. 1 
S. no Idea of it, p. 59. § 18 
Not very knowabk, ib, 
Our Certainty concerning them 


reaches but a lutle way, Vol. 
2 p. 204. § 7. p. 206. 8 10 


and p. 211.815 
The confuſed Idea of Subſtance 


in general, makes always a 


Part of the Eflence of the 
Species of Subſtances, Vol. 
2. P. 51. 8111 
In Subſtances we wut rectiſy 
the Signification of their 
Names by the Things, more 
than by Definitions, Vol. 


p. 177. 


24 
Their Ideas ſingle or colleQive, 


p. 125.96 


i We have no diſtin Idea of 8. 5 


„ . 133. 18, 19 5 
We have no Idea of pure 8. 
p. 243. 9 
Our. Ideas of the Sorts of Ss. 
P-.245-$ 3, 4. © 
Obſervable in our {lea Of Ss. 
269. F 3 


37 
Collective Ideas of Ss. p 270 


They are ſimplo [eas, ib. 8 2 
Three Sorts, p. 280. 2 


The Ideas of Ss. have in the 
Mind a double Reference, p-. 


a 248. 86 
The Properties of 88. numerous 


ay not at all io be known, 


352. 89, 10 
The Pere Ideas of: Ss. p. 
251. 97 


Three 
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Three Corts of Ideas, make our 
complex one of Subſtances, 
| P. 254. 89. 

- Subtility, what, Vol. 2 p. 93. 
Succeſſion, an Idea got chiefly 
from the Train of our 


Ideas, p. 94. 89 and P. 142. 
$6. 


Which Train is the line 
of it, p. 144. F 12. | 


Summum rm. wherein it con- 


ſiſts, p. 219. $55 
. no Help to Reaſoning, 


ol. 2. 
The Uſe of 5. Sogith, ib. 


Inconveniences of S 7b. 


Of no Uſe in Probabilities, Vol. 


2 p. 298. 85 
Helps not to new Diſcoveries, 
Vol. 2. p. 299. $6. 


Or the Improvement of our 
Knowledge, 76.4 7 


Whether | in Srllogiſm the Med. | 
be better 


er. may not 


1 placed. Vol. 2. p. 300. $ 


| Mey ye about Particulars, ib. 


T. 


Aſte and Smells, their 
Modes, p. 181.4 5. 
Teſtimony, how it leſſens Force, 
Vol. 2. p 283. F 10. 
: Thinking, p 183. § 1. 


Modes of Thinking, p. 183 8 | 


8 
Mens ordinary Way of Think- 
ing p. 184. 8 
An Operation of the Soul, 13 
1.10. 


Without Memory uſeleſs, p. 


74.815. 
Time, what, p. 146. $17, 18. 


Not the Meaſure of Motion, 


p. 149. 822. 


And Place diſtinguiſhable Por- 
tions of infinite Duration 
and e p. "Pp 85. 


Twofold, p. 157.86, 7 
Denominations from time are 
Relatives, p. 277. 5 3. 


Toleration, neceſſary in our late 


of Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 


279 $4 
Tradition, the older, the leſs cre - 


dible, Vol. 2 p. 312. 86. 


1 Propoſitions, Vol. 2. p. 
Diſcourſes, F 


235. and p. 230.59, 10, 11. 


Truth, what, Vol. 2. p. 196. 8 


2. p. 198. § 5. and p. 200 


3 
Of Thought, Vol. 2. p. 196. 


§ 3. and p. 200. 89. 


Of 8 Vol. 2. * 196, 8 
Verbal and real, Vol. 2. p. 199. 


$8, 9 


Moral, Jol 7 p. 200. $11, 
| Metaphyſical, p. 355- $2. 


General ſeldom apprehended 
but in Words, Vol. 2. p. 


200. 8 10. 


In what it conſiſts P- 261. $ 
19. 
Love of it neceſſary, Vol. 2 


p 316 Fr. 


How we may know we love 


it, ib. 


Acuum poſſible, : p. 135. 8 | 


21. 


Motion proves a Vacuum, p- 


136. § 23. 
We have an Idea of i it, p. 87 


93. 


Variety 


D E 
Variety of Mens Purſuits ac- 
counted for, p. 218. § 45, 
„ 
Virtue, what in Reality, P 41. 
818. 
What in its common Applica- 


tion, p. 34. 89, 10, 11. 
Is Feng under a bare Poſ- 
1 


bility of a. future State, p. 


229. 870. 
How taken, p. 41. 817. 


Wholly paſſive in the Recep- 
tion of fngl Ideas, p 80. 
825 


Vice 5 in wrong Meaſures of 
| Good, Vol. 2. p. 335. $ 16. 
Underſtanding, what, p. 192. d 


WE 
Like a dark Room, p. 123. 8 


17. 
When rightly uſed, p. 4. $7. 


Three ſorts of n in the 


Underſtanding, p. 192. $ 5. 


"Oe paſſive in the age 8 


tion of * Ideas, T 
825 


| Us alone Kid the 
Will of a new Action, p. 


„ 0 9, 314 32, Te: 
Why it determines the wil, 
p. 107. § 36. 
Cauſes of it, p. 221. $57. 


Unity, an Idea both of Senſation 


and Reflection, p 94. 87. 
Suggeſted by every Thiog, p- 


103. 81. 


Univerſality is only in signs, Vol. 


A P. 1. 12. 


Univerſals, how made, P. 119. | 


3 
Volition, what, p. 192. Fe. and 


p. 196. F 15. 


| Better known by Reflection, 


than Words, p. 203. $ 30. 
Voluntary, what, 4 192.8 5. p. 


194. F 11. and p. 202. $ 
28. 


W 


WI is, is not univerſally 
| aſſented to, p. 14. 35 | 


W here, and when, p 


255-Y 
8. 59- 


Whole and Part not innate Ideas, 


p. 49. $6. 
Will, what, p. 192.4 5, 6. p. 
196. F 15. and p. 202. § 29. 
What determines the Will, p. 
202. §S 20. 
Often con ounded with Deſire, 
0.203, 4 30. 
Is converſant only about our 
own Actions, . 
8 in them, p. 209. 5 


; Ts mined by the or eateſt 
preſent removeable Uneaſi- 


neſcs, ib. 
Wit and Judgment wherein dif- 1 
ferent, = 4 4 | 


Words, an il Uk of Words one 
great Hindrance of Know- 
| ledge, Vol. 2. p. 184. 
Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. p. 89. 
Sects introduce Words without 
Signification, Vol. 2. p. 90. 
§ 2. Tn | | 
'The Schools have coined multi- 
. _ of inſignificant Words, 
ib. | | 
And rendered others obſcure, 
Vol. 2. p. 9.5 6. 


Olten uſes Shown Significa- 5 


tion, Vol. 2. p. 9. § 3. 

And why, Vol. p. 91.55. 
Inconſtancy in their Uſe, and 

Abuſe of Words, 15. 
Obſcurity and Abuſe of Words, 


r 96. 
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Abuſe of Words, Vol 2. p. 


96. 814 
v ho moſt liable to this Abuſe 
of Words, ib, 


This Abuſe of Words is a Canſe 


py | 112 in Error, Vol. 
. 16. - 

Malin g 1 ſtand for real Eſ- 
{ences which we know not, 
1s an Abuſe of Words, Vol. 

p. 98. F17, 18. 


The b den of their cer- 


tain evident dignification, 


an Abuſe of Words, Vol. 2. 


p. 101.8 22. 


Ulle of Words i is, 1 To com- 
2. With 


municate Ideas. 


Quickneſs. 3. To convey 
Knowledge, Vol. 2. p. 102, 


§ 23. 


How they fail in all theſe, #. 


&Cc, 


How in Eubſtances, Vol. 2. p. | 


104. Y 32. 


How in Modes and Relations, 
Vol. 2. p. 105. $33. _ 
Miſuſe of Words a great Cauſe 


7 1 Vol. 2. p. 08. § 


| Of Obllinacy, ib 5 8; 


And of Wrangling, 16. $ 6. 


Signify one Thing in Enquiries, 
and another in Diſputes, Vol. 


2. p 109.8 7. 


The meaning of Words is made 
knoun in ſimple Ideas by 


| ewing Vol. 2. p. 112.8 


. 
In mixed Modes by deſming, | 


Vol.2 p. 113; § 15. 


| In Subſtances b hong and 


defining too, Vol 2. p. 115. 


$ 19. and P 116. „ 


N 


The ill ens of "MM 


ing Words tuſt, and their 


: INDEX 
Taking them. for Things, an 


Meaning afterwards, Vol. 2. 
p 178.9 24. 

o Shame to aſk Men the 
Mang of their Words, 
where they are doubtful, 
Vol. 2 p. 118. § 25. 


Are to be uſed conſtantly in 


the ſame Senſe, Vol. 2. p. 
120. § 26. 
Or elſe to be explained where 


the Conteſt dete mines it not, 
ib p 27. 


How made general, Vol. 2. 


p. 1.5 | 
Sang n Things 
derived from Names of ſen- 
ſible Ideas, Vol 2. p. 2.45. 
Have no natural Signification, 
Vol. 2. p. 4.4 1. 
But by Impoſition, Vol. 2 p. 
7. 88. 


Stand immediately for the 


Ideas of the . Vol. 2. 
p. 4.1, 2, 3. 


Vet with a double Reference. 
1. To the Ideas in the 


| Hearer's Mind, Vol. 2. P 5. 


894 
Wo To Reality of Things, p 6. 


v5. 
Apt by Cuſtom to excite Ideas, - 
Vol. 2. p. 6. 6. 


| Often uſed without Significa- 


tion, ib. 


ET” NIN 
Moſt general, Vol. 2. P. 8. 


51. 


Why ſome Words of one Lan- 


guage cannot be tranſlated 
into thoſe of another, Vol. 
2. p. 36. § 8. 
Why I have been ſo large on 
Words, Vol. 2. p 40.8 16. 
New Words, or in new Signifi- 
cations, are cautiouſly to be 
uſed, Vol 2 p. 70.451. 
Civil Uſe of Words, Vol. 2. 
78. 3. 


ZI U 
Philoſophical Uſe of Words, ib, Not Tranſlatable, . 238.86. 
t 


Are very different, Vol. 2. p. The Suppoſition of their cer- 
84. F 15. : | tain evident Signification, 
Miſs their End when they ex- and Abuſe of Words, Vol. 


Cite not in the Hearer, the 2. p. 101.4 22. | 
fame Idea as in the Mind of Worſhip, not an innate Tdea, p. 
the Speaker, Vol. 2. p. 77. 50. 87. 
TH. „ Win when we wrangle 
What Words are moſt doubt-= about Words, Vol. 2. p. 237. 
ful, and why, ib. § 5, fc. 5813. 1 
What unintelligible, ib. Writings ancient, why hardly to 
Are fitted to the uſe of com- be preciſely underſtood, Vol. 
mon Life, p. 220.42. 2. p. 19. F 23. 
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